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CRICKET AND THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


BY PRINCE RANJITSINHJI. 


In this year of grace 1897 all 
the British empire is joining to- 
gether to congratulate her Grac- 
ious Majesty Queen Victoria upon 
the unparalleled duration of her 
reign, There is no part or condi- 
tion of her loyal subjects’ lives 
which may not fairly be called 
upon to prove its right to be re- 
garded as one of the blessings her 
Majesty may associate with her 
happy occupation of the throne 
of England. 

The rise and development of 
athleticism, until it has become 
a most important aspect of British 
life, has been one of the marked 
characteristics of the Victorian 
era. I do not mean to say that 
the nation had not athletic tastes 
and tendencies long before Queen 
Victoria ascended the throne in 
1837. That would be untrue. 
For from time immemorial the 
English have been passionately 
fond of sports and pastimes, and 
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have carried their love for them 
wherever they have wandered on 
their many errands of peace and 
war. But in former days games 
of all kinds were offshoots and 
ornaments of daily life rather than 
distinct and absorbing interests. It 
is during the last sixty years, and 
especially during the latter half 
of this period, that the two great 
games cricket and football have 
become such enormous factors in 
the sum of English life. It may 
almost be said that the average 
modern Englishman has two sepa- 
rate sides to his nature—one for 
work and one for games. And 
though his work may sometimes 
make it impossible for him to play 
games, though his interest in 
games may sometimes prevent him 
from working, still if an average 
be struck the two sides will be 
found fairly well balanced. At 
any rate, games form a, very large 
part of modern English life. 
A 
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Queen Victoria reigns over a 
people who find much of the plea- 
sure of life in games — either 
actively or passively. In review- 
ing a period with regard to its 
value in a nation’s history, it is 
a great mistake to leave out of 
the reckoning the recreations and 
pleasures of the people, for these 
have a great influence upon the 
national character. And the larger 
share such things have in daily 
life and interests, the more import- 
ant is it to take them into con- 
sideration. So in casting our eyes 
back upon Queen Victoria’s reign 
we must not omit to notice the 
prevailing spirit of athleticism, 
which if it existed before has only 
of late years assumed a definite 
shape by crystallising, as it were, 
round the two great English games 
and round others in a less marked 
degree. 

Foreigners who come to England 
are always surprised and impressed 
by the deep and widespread inter- 
est in games. A German friend 
of mine once said to me: “ When I 
first came to England I was natur- 
ally on the look-out for such traits 
and characteristics as were different 
from those of my own countrymen. 
Nothing struck me as more pecu- 
liar in external English life than 
the extraordinary interest taken 
in games, and the exaggerated im- 

ortance, as it seemed to me then, 
attached to them by the public. 
I could understand people liking 
football and cricket, but I could 
not understand how they could 
bring themselves to make these 
games integral and absorbing por- 
tions of their life. The way I first 
perceived what games mean to 
Englishmen was this. I was taken 
by a young Oxford graduate to 
see a cricket-match at Kenning- 
ton Oval. To begin with, I was 
much astounded at the enormous 
seating area of the ground, and at 
the huge crowd that was assembled 
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to watch eleven men from Notting- 
ham play at bat and ball against 
eleven men of Surrey. But what 
seemed to me hardly credible was 
the extreme orderliness of the 
many thousands as they came and 
went through the turnstiles or 
stood in their places round the 
ring. And yet there were only 
four or five policemen on the 
ground. These, too, had nothing 
much todo. They seemed chiefly 
occupied in finding some spot to 
stand where they could see the 
match well without obscuring any 
one’s view. I remarked on this 
to my friend, and told him that 
abroad it would require at least 
three hundred policemen to keep 
such a huge crowdinorder. ‘Ah!’ 
he replied, ‘but all these people 
come to see cricket, and when they 
get here pay no attention to any- 
thing but the game. So they sit 
still and don’t interfere with one 
another.’ Then I saw how deeply 
the English are interested in 
games.” My German acquaint- 
ance’s remarks are instructive. 
Something that keeps 25,000 
people in order without external 
direction or suppression must be 
very real. I am afraid large 
bodies of spectators are not always 
quite so well-behaved as on this 
occasion. But that they behave as 
well as they usually do is surprising 
enough till the reason is recognised. 

The mention of foreign criti- 
cism of English games reminds 
me of an article I saw in the ‘New 
Review’ lastsummer. The writer 
of it tried to show that the games 
and pastimes upon which the Eng- 
lish pride themselves as having 
contributed largely towards the 
national greatness, do not produce, 
even physically, finer men than 
the Continental military training ; 
that they certainly produce far 
less valuable citizens, and waste 
also much valuable time. His 
point was, as far as I remember, 
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that the three years’ military 
training which every Frenchman 
and German has to undergo pro- 
duce a physical result at least as 
good asdo our games, and with great 
economy of time. Further, where- 
as skill in games is of no practical 
use, a knowledge of military ser- 
vice and its requirements is useful 
for an extremely important end, 
the defence of one’s country. 
With regard to physical develop- 
ment pure and simple, I am not in 
a position to dispute these state- 
ments. For I have not seen 
enough men trained under the 
military system to afford a fair 
comparison. But those French- 
men and Germans whom I have 
seen certainly fall below the phy- 
sical standard attained by the 
average Englishman. As far as 
I can see, the man who is the 
result of football and cricket is in 
the matter of thew and sinew, and 
general bodily ability, about as 
good a specimen as can be pro- 


duced by any means whatever. 
However, for the sake of argu- 
ment let us regard the two physi- 
cal results as equal, or, if need be, 
that of games as slightly inferior 


to that of military service. In 
every other respect, there can be 
no possible doubt, games are far 
better training for a man than 
military service. In the first 
place, they fit in much more con- 
veniently with the pursuit of an 
employment, whether trade or 
profession. Nowadays a young 
man can get plenty of exercise at 
football or cricket without in any 
way spending upon them time 
which he ought to be devoting to 
work. Perhaps he may not be 
able to play enough to become a 
first-rate performer, or to win any 
fame as an athlete, but he can 
play enough to cultivate his phy- 
sique quite as highly as desirable. 
Military training, on the other 
hand, cuts a man’s life in two. 
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In order to meet its requirements 
he has to leave his trade or pro- 
fession for several years, which 
must handicap him immensely, 
and is likely to render him far less 
efficient in his particular line than 
he would otherwise be. Military 
training comes all in a lump; 
training by games is spread over 
many years. ‘The former ends 
suddenly and for ever, the latter 
goes on as long as a man retains 
the power of running and a fair 
use of his limbs. Moreover, it is 
quite obvious that the general 
atmosphere of cricket and football 
fields is for a young man far pre- 
ferable to that of the barracks, 
Barrack life is at best rather un- 
savoury—at least so it seems to 
me. I can well understand that 
three years spent in it may do an 
infinite amount of harm, whereas 
a playing-field cannot possibly do 
any one any harm, but only good. 
But to return to the respective 
results. Given that the two train- 
ings produce practically the same 
purely physical result, and you 
have not made sure one does not 
produce a far better man than the 
other. Now I maintain that the 
training by means of games turns 
out by far the better man. The 
oft-repeated saying of the Duke 
of Wellington, that the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the Eton 
playing-fields, has a deeper mean- 
ing than is usually attached to it. 
Games do more than strengthen 
muscles and teach courage and 
endurance. They give those who 
play them an unconquerable joie 
de vivre—a buoyancy that refuses 
to be overwhelmed. It is this 
pleasure in life, these eternal good 
spirits, that, in addition to courage, 
endurance, and physical powers, 
are the great benefits England has 
reaped and is still reaping from 
her love for games. And herein 
is one of her most fruitful re- 
sources. Mr Andrew Lang, in his 
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unerring manner, has hit the nail 
exactly on the head. And what 
he says of cricket applies also in 
some degree to other games. 
‘“‘ Oricket,” he writes, “is a liberal 
education in itself, and demands 
temper, justice, and perseverance. 
There is more teaching in the 
playground than in schoolrooms” 
—he might have added, than 
in gymnasiums or drill - yards— 
“and a lesson better worth learn- 
ing often. For there can be no 
good or enjoyable cricket without 
enthusiasm — without sentiment, 
one may almost say ; a quality that 
enriches life and refines it; gives 
it, what life more and more is apt 
to lose, zest.” 

No one ever got much enthusiasm 
or zest out of parallel bars or squad 
drill. Ibt’is just this that makes 


all the difference. Physical training 
by means of games has all the 
advantages over that by means of 
military service which the volun- 
tary and pleasant has over the 


compulsory and distasteful. In the 
former the subject can give full 
play to his instincts and becomes 
himself ; in the latter he is checked 
and curbed and pressed into a 
mould. And the instincts to which 
games give scope are some of the 
best in human nature. Cricketers 
and footballers are far more likely 
to realise their possibilities for good 
than are hastily-trained soldiers. 
As to who make the better citizens, 
it may be safely concluded that 
the better men do, unless they are 
required for a European war—a 
contingency to which Englishmen 
are happily not in much danger 
of being subject. 

Well, then, athletics have come 
to be a very large part of English 
life—definite forms of athletics. 
For proof of this statistics suffice. 
Not that I mean to deal in figures. 
The huge numbers recorded as 
having visited cricket, football, 
and other matches, the variety 
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and circulation of sporting journals 
and the general prevalence of 
athletic literature of all sorts, show 
that games are with us in some 
bulk. And games are good, for 
they produce good results and 
make almost without exception 
for what is good. 

The next point I should like to 
make is, that cricket is the best of 
all games, and is so regarded by 
the majority of Englishmen all 
over the world—best intrinsically 
as a game, and also because of its 
effects upon those who play it or 
watch it being played. 

What says Richard Daft, one of 
the most skilful and thoughtful of 
cricketers !— 


“No game except cricket combines 
a great amount of science with the 
advantage of bodily exercise. In fact, 
the mental and physical qualities re- 
quired for one who would excel asa 
cricketer are about equally in demand. 
When one is at the wickets batting the 
brain is never at rest—eye and hand 
must work together. The bowler is 
your enemy for the time being, to say 
nothing of the wicket-keeper and 
fielders ; your enemy is doing all he 
can to overcome you, and you must 
bring all your mental and physical 
qualities into play to prevent him. 

“The games of lawn-tennis, football, 
baseball, lacrosse, and others, are all 
of the same class as cricket, but none 
of them allow of such exact science as 
our national game. 

“A single mistake on the part of 
a batsman may cause his downfall, 
whereas at every other game more 
mistakes can often be made without 
the like disastrous consequences to the 
player who makes them. 

“Then, of course, we have an ad- 
vantage over football in having a most 
enjoyable time of the year for our 
game. The surroundings of a cricket 
match are naturally of a pleasanter 
character. I am very far from run- 
ning down our chief winter pastime. 
Football is, in my opinion, by far and 
away the finest game ever known with 
the one exception of cricket. 

“Cricket has also this great advan- 
tage over many games— by having 
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eleven men on each side. This must 
always make a game more interesting 
than where there are only one or two 
on a side. When we have eleven-a- 
side contests we know that a match is 
never lost till it is won, and a seeming 
defeat is often turned into a victory 
by the tail-end at the eleventh hour. 

“Cricket is the king of games for 
players, as it is for spectators who 
understand the game. For those who 
do not, I can quite understand their 
considering it slow and uninteresting. 

“ And now that I have gone through 
the whole of my career down to the 
present time and look back to the 
time I was a young man, I am far 
from regretting that I have been a 
cricketer ; and he who has never in- 
dulged in this noblest of all pastimes, 
be he prince or peasant, has missed 
one of the greatest enjoyments of life.” 


Such is Richard Daft’s opinion 
of cricket ; and I think it will be 
echoed by all who have either 
taken part in the game or had 
much to do with it. How cricket 
compares with sports is another 
question. There are many fine 
cricketers who like hunting, shoot- 
ing, or fishing better than cricket. 
But no one who has played most 
of the English games with fair 
success has really any doubt in his 
mind that cricket stands by itself 
as the best of them all. The 
opinions of men who have risen to 
a high position in other games, but 
have failed in cricket, must be 
accepted with some reservation. 
There are many men who have 
played football and cricket equally 
well; but none of those whom I 
know has the slightest hesitation 
in plumping for cricket as the 
better game of the two. 

It is always difficult to analyse 
a game with a view to finding out 
why it gives pleasure. Richard 
Daft seems to me to go to the 
root of the matter with regard to 
cricket when he says that it re- 
quires of its followers a high 
degree not only of bodily but of 
mental skill, and exercises both 
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in a very pleasurable way. But 
there is something in the game of 
cricket which cannot be expressed 
in words—a peculiar charm and 
fascination. It is as impossible to 
describe this as it is to describe 
the pleasure derived from seeing 
fine trees or fine buildings. All 
one can say is that the charm of 
the game consists in an aggregate 
of pleasant feelings which is 
greater than that given by any 
other. And I think the reason 
must be that cricket calls into 
play more faculties, and gives them 
freer play and wider scope, than 
any other game. This is what a 
cricketer means when he says there 
is so much in the game. People 
who have not played or been 
closely concerned with cricket 
have not the faintest conception 
what there is in it. In a some- 
what similar way those who have 
no acquaintance with music fail to 
understand what there is in a 
sonata of Beethoven. 

It has sometimes been objected 
that nearly all the pleasure derived 
from cricket is due not so much 
to the intrinsic merits of the game 
as to accidents of conditions and 
surroundings. That bright June 
sunshine and fine green turf are 
good settings for a game no one 
can deny. Then there is that 
grand old elm yonder to lie under 
while looking on. And there is 
all the pleasant companionship and 
salted wit of the pavilion and the 
railway journey. But I cannot 
help thinking that it is the spirit 
of cricket—of the game itself— 
that glorifies everything connected 
with it. No doubt when people 
play the game on a rough jumble 
of veldt-grass and mine-tailings 
in the outskirts of Johannesburg 
half the pleasure they find is the 
result of association of ideas. The 
feel of a bat and its sound against 
the ball bring back memories of 
the green turf and cool breezes of 
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England. Still, cricket is a gem 
fair in itself apart from the beauty 
of its setting—a gem quite worthy 
of a niche in Queen Victoria’s 
crown. 

But there is another respect in 
which cricket is pre-eminent as a 
game. It seems to have an extra- 
ordinarily good influence both upon 
those who take an active part in 
it and upon those who are merely 
spectators. I have tried to sug- 
gest some of the ways in which 
games are beneficial to the nation 
as awhole. They are a splendid 
form of recreation and an excel- 
lent physical training, and cricket 
as the best of them may fairly be 

arded as conferring the greatest 
benefits. I hope I shall not be 
convicted of special pleading, for 


_I am afraid my case is not very 


scientifically stated. However, no 
one who knows anything of the 
game can fail to see what a fine 
physical training cricket affords. 
It exercises every muscle of 
the body, encouraging not only 
strength and speed but agility 
and quickness. It also gives grace 
and ease of movement. Few good 
cricketers are clumsy or ponderous, 
at any rate in their prime; and 
even when years bring a super- 
fluity of flesh, cricketers seem to 
retain enough of their youthful 
qualities to make them far more 
active than those of their coevals 
who have never taken part in the 
game. Something of the educa- 
tional value of cricket has also 
been hinted at. But that aspect 
of the game concerns all who 
take part in it as a recreation, 
especially boys and men without 
much leisure. There are two 
classes of people affected by cricket 
in a more special way—those who 
devote their life to the game, and 
those who form the large body of 
regular spectators. 

Let us consider the former class 
first. One of the most rectnt de- 


velopments of the game is the 
number of professionals who take 
it up as a means of gaining their 
livelihood. And along with them, 
as far as the influence of cricket 
is concerned, may be grouped the 
leisured class who make it their 
chief occupation. 

Now the increase of the number 
of professional players is a natural 
result of the evolution of cricket 
into its present state and dimen- 
sions. Later on modern cricket 
will be reviewed in its relation to 
the past. Here it is sufficient to 
admit that the game has in a sense 
become more thana game. It isa 
huge institution, highly organised 
and demanding the entire time of 
those actively engaged in it, or 
at any rate so much of their time 
that they are good for little else. 
From being a recreation it has 
become an occupation. A man 
nowadays cannot play first - class 
cricket and do much else. And 
many people regard this as not 
quite as it should be. They cry out 
against the present state of things 
because men are taken away from 
trades and useful occupations in 
order to play cricket for some 
fifteen years of their lives, and the 
very best years into the bargain. 
They point out also that though 
a professional cricketer may lead 
a very pleasant and harmless life 
as long as he is young and fit to 
play, the profession he adopts 
ceases with his youth, so that he 
is left stranded at an age when 
most men are just beginning to be 
successful and are ensuring the 
position of themselves and their 
families. 

These objections to the present 
state of games look very plausible 
at first sight, from the point of 
view of political and social economy. 
And there is no doubt that there 
is very considerable justification 
for them with regard to football. 
A football professional gets higher 
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wages on the average than a cricket 
professional, but his career is very 
much shorter. Few men are able 
to make wages out of the game for 
more than ten years altogether. 
These ten years are sufficient to 
put them out of touch with other 
occupations, and give them a taste 
for doing nothing except playing 
games. It must be remembered 
that though the actual time spent 
in football-matches is not great— 
in fact, it is so small that first-class 
football and an ordinary trade are 
by no means mutually exclusive— 
the training and preparation of a 
professional football team is so 
rigorous that practically there is 
no chance of its members being 
able to do anything else. Then 
football professionals are paid a 
retaining fee during the close 
season, so they have no need to 
work even then. There is no 
doubt that many of them are 
stranded in most unenviable posi- 
tions at the end of their brief and 
meteoric careers, With cricket 
professionals the case is somewhat 
different. Their period of active 
service is much longer. For after 
a cricketer has played many years 
for a county, and at last is too 
old to be of any use in first-class 
cricket, he can always obtain a 
berth either as a school coach 
or as a club bowler, the. duties 
of which he can fulfil adequately 
until he is practically an old man. 
And all this time his wages are 
good enough to enable him to put 
by a sufficient provision for his 
old age. Asa matter of fact, the 
demand for players who have been 
first-class to fill posts at clubs and 
schools is far in excess of the 
supply. A first-class cricketer, 
whose character is good, can rely 
with certainty upon obtaining on 
his retirement from county cricket 
a suitable and well-paid berth, 
which he will be capable of filling 
for many years. Frequently, too, 
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their fame and popularity help 
cricketers to find good businesses 
upon their retirement, when usu- 
ally they have a certain amount of 
money, gained from their benefit 
match, to invest. Ocertainly, from 
a material point of view, a success- 
ful cricketer’s career is by no means 
unprofitable. More than that, it 
is far better than those followed by 
most men in the class from which 
the majority of professional cricket- 
ers are drawn. But what of the 
unsuccessful? What of the many 
men who take up cricket as their 
profession, and fail to get inside 
the sacred pale of first-class cricket? 
Well, an honest hard-working man 
can always make a living at the 
game. Nor are the failures rela- 
tively more numerous in this pro- 
fession than in any other. It 
must not be supposed that these 
remarks are meant to encourage 
young fellows to adopt cricket as 
a profession. For it is to be re- 
membered that the competition is 
very keen, and that success is im- 
possible without certain natural 
gifts. And assuredly cricket is 
not a good profession for those 
who do not succeed in it, though it 
may be that there are many worse. 

Before considering what there is 
in the other objection to the exist- 
ing state of games, let us see what 
kind of man is produced by a 
life devoted to cricket. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that those 
people are most fortunate whose 
work and pleasure are combined. 
I do not mean those who merely 
take a kind of side interest in 
their work while their real inter- 
ests are otherwise directed, but 
those whose chief pleasure is their 
work, It is of course out of the 
question to compare playing cricket 
with the pursuit of art, science, or 
literature. But in a far-off way 
a professional cricketer’s life does 
somewhat resemble that of an 
artist The true artist regards his 
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art, not as a means to an end, but as 
an end in itself. For him his art is 
not only his work but his pleasure. 
Now most cricketers would rather 
play cricket than do anything else, 
even though it is the means where- 
by they live. The large majority 
of professionals play cricket for 
cricket’s sake, rather than because 
they get so much a-year for ap- 
pearing in so many matches or 
bowling for so many hours a-day at 
nets. For this reason, I think I 
would rather be a professional 
cricketer than a man who toils to 
make a large income out of some 
business that he hates, in order to 
be able to spend it upon something 
he likes. Such men have a divided 
life, half of which is not life at all 
in the true sense of the word. A 
cricketer is a far better exponent 
of the art of living than many 
men who are far richer and far 
more highly esteemed. Perhaps 
this is the reason why cricketers 
as a class are so remarkably happy 
themselves and so extremely pleas- 
ant to deal with. There are few 
worthier fellows in the world than 
the average professional of the 
better class. I remember hearing 
Mr Stoddart say—and I hope he 
will not mind my repeating it— 
‘Well, I never want to meet three 
better fellows or more pleasant 
companions than Tom Richardson, 
Albert Ward, and Brockwell.” 
This was soon after he returned 
from his tour in Australia in the 
winter of 1895-96. It is true he 
happened to light on three par- 
ticularly good specimens, but what 
he said of them is widely appli- 
cable among professionals. They 
are as a class good fellows and 
pleasant companions. And it 


would be curious if there was 
much wrong with the life that 
produces men who are happy them- 
selves and make others happy too. 

At the same time, cricket does 
not stamp a man with any special 
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peculiarities. On the contrary, as 
was remarked above, cricketers do 
not all give the impression of hav- 
ing been turned out of the same 
mould. There is usually not much 
difficulty in classing most men one 
comes across as belonging to this or 
to that calling. But 1 think it 
would puzzle even Sherlock Holmes 
himself to place an average cricket- 
er correctly if he met him unac- 
companied by the tell-tale bag. A 
cricketer is just a man with a clear 
eye, bronzed face, and athletic 
figure. He is usually somewhat 
lacking in general information, 
and is sometimes a poor conversa- 
tionalist upon any but his own 
subject. He does not read much. 
On the other hand, he does not 
talk much about things he does 
not understand, which is a good 
trait. He gives the impression of 
having led a free unconstrained 
life—he might be, in fact, anything 
from a trooper in the Rhodesian 
Horse to a Oalifornian orange- 
grower. He is simple, frank, and 
unaffected ; a genuine person, with 
plenty of self-respect, and no de- 
sire to seem what he is not: on 
the whole, not a bad sort of man 
at all—quite the reverse. So the 
profession of cricket does not do 
much harm to those who follow it. 
My view may be rather too rosy. 
I may be reading into the cricketer 
what I would like to see in him, 
rather than portraying him as he is, 
Ido not think so. Perhaps I may 
have been singularly fortunate in 
my acquaintance, but most of the 
cricketers I know have my sincere 
regard and respect. As for the 
amateur who, being a man of 
leisure, devotes his life to cricket — 
well, he gets much good out of the 
game and very little ill, whereas 
he might very easily be doing some- 
thing that would have quite the 
reverse effect upon him. He gener- 
ally has the good qualities of the 
professional ; only in a higher de- 
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gree, inasmuch as he starts in most 
cases with more capacity for de- 
velopment. Time spent upon 
cricket is quite as profitable as 
time devoted to hunting or shoot- 
ing. To play cricket, a man must 
lead a healthy regular life, which 
after all is a very excellent thing. 

But what about the other objec- 
tion, which may be called the 
economical? It is this. Cricket 
is a splendid recreation, and is, no 
doubt, good enough in its way. 
But it is not the kind of thing to 
which a man ought to devote him- 
self. It is a game. Men ought 
not to get incomes out of games, 
They ought to be so employed that 
their means of livelihood is also a 
benefit to their fellow-men and to 
society. They ought to be helping 
to supply some part of the world’s 
requirements. Cricket is not a 
waste of time as a recreation and 
a physical training, but as an 
occupation it is. Even if the life 
of a cricketer does no harm to the 
individual who follows it, what 
excuse is there for the existence 
in the community of a class that 
does nothing for the general 
welfare? An anecdote occurs to 
me that illustrates the feeling 
underlying this objection. In the 
sixth form at a well-known public 
school there was a boy who was 
then a very fine bat, and became 
afterwards a first-rate cricketer. 
He showed up a piece of Latin 
prose which contained among other 
blunders a flagrantly inexcusable 
false concord. The headmaster 
said to the perpetrator, “You may 
some day make a good professional 
cricketer. You probably will. But 
you will never make a useful citi- 
zen or @ Christian English gentle- 
man.” Perhaps the headmaster 
did not mean all he said, but his 
criticism showed in what light he 
regarded cricket. Now I should 
be the last to say that a man of 
ability should give all his time to 
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cricket. That would be absurd. 
But I do not think that the life of 
one who devotes himself to cricket 
is either altogether wasted or quite 
useless to his fellow-men, for the 
simple reason that cricket provides 
a very large number of people with 
cheap, wholesome, and desirable 
amusement, 

There is a side of modern games 
upon which we have not yet touched 
—the spectacular. It may safely 
be asserted that more people go 
yearly to cricket and football 
matches than to any other enter- 
tainment. Both games afford the 
spectators a wonderful amount of 
innocent and healthy amusement. 
The value of this side of games 
will be touched upon later. At 
present, the point I am making is 
that this form of amusement is not 
possible without a class who devote 
themselves entirely to the games. 
Perhaps this does not quite hold 
good of football, but it certainly 
does of cricket. Whether spec- 
tacular football would be possible 
without professionals I very much 
doubt, for without them it would 
be almost impossible to establish 
a sufficient number of first-class 
teams to give exhibitions of the 
game at all the many towns where 
such a fervid interest is taken in 
it. This, I think, is the justi- 
fication of professionalism in foot- 
ball. The public are very keen 
on seeing the game, and it is a 
good thing that they are, but 
they will not go to see bad or 
mediocre football. A demand for 
exhibitions of first-rate football has 
arisen, and has been met by the 
inevitable supply. So in spite of 
the undoubted drawbacks and evils 
of professional football, which need 
not be mentioned here, the present 
form of the game is justified by 
the amount of amusement and 
pleasure it affords to a very large 
section of the community. 

Now if this is true of football 
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it is doubly true of cricket. Pro- 
fessionalism is necessary for the 
continuance of the game in any- 
thing like a developed form, not 
only as a spectacular amusement, 
but as an everyday recreation. 
Even club cricket cannot very well 
be carried on without professionals. 
Bowlers, ground men, and coaches 
are necessary in any but the 
crudest cricket: without them the 
standard of skill cannot be high, 
for adequate conditions for its 
exercise cannot be realised. Now 
a high standard of skill is what 
makes and maintains the popu- 
larity of a game. Of course these 
things react upon each other. Skill 
arouses interest, interest creates 
a somewhat fastidious taste, and 
this taste, in its turn, demands a 
high standard of skill to satisfy it. 
The popularity of cricket has 
more or less kept pace with its 
development as a game. People 
went to see players who had 
made reputations, and as the num- 
ber of skilled players increased, 
so did that of the spectators. 
From watching famous players 
people have learnt much of the 
game, so that now they can ap- 
preciate skill even in unknown 
performers. If for some reason 
skill in cricket suffered a sudden 
decline, the interest in the game 
would wane—public interest in it 
as a spectacular amusement. In 
this form cricket could not pos- 
sibly exist without professionals, 
for unless a considerable number 
of men devoted their entire time 
and energies to the game, it would 
be impossible to fill up the county 
teams with players possessing the 
requisite amount of skill. The 
small number of amateurs in first- 
class cricket is very noticeable. 
It is the result of the fact that 
though there are innumerable am- 
ateur players of a certain standard, 
there are only a few who have 
both the necessary leisure and 
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the necessary skill for first-class 
cricket. 

Spectacular cricket must be first- 
class, because the people will have 
results. Bad or mediocre play does 
not convince them: it is not what 
they want. The development of 
cricket has taught them what the 
game is when played skilfully, and 
they would soon cease to care 
about going to matches if the 
play were poor, or if it sank to 
the average standard that can 
be attained by men who only 
played cricket occasionally and as 
a recreation. There are players 
who can come into first-class 
cricket from other pursuits, and 
make centuries. But players like 
Mr W. H. Patterson and Mr A. G. 
Steel are very rare indeed. Even 
if there were thirty such—and I 
do not suppose there are more 
than three—how could sufficient 
players of the necessary degree of 
skill be got together to provide first- 
class matches in all the many 
cricket-loving towns in England ? 
I cannot see how cricket, as a 
great institution for providing 
popular amusement, could, as 
things are now, exist without a 
class of people who devote them- 
selves entirely to it. In calling 
cricket a great institution for 
providing popular amusement, I 
am not taking into consideration 
the motives of men in playing or 
the reasons why county clubs are 
formed or championships insti- 
tuted. I am merely regarding 
the result of cricket as it is 
played nowadays. 

And this result is, that hun- 
dreds of thousands of people of 
all classes can go and enjoy them- 
selves by looking on at the game. 
Their convenience is consulted, 
accommodation is provided for 
them, and good cricket such as 
their hearts delight in is shown 
them. The clubs, it is true, want 
their shillings or sixpences. But 
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how does this affect the question, / 


so long as the people see what 
they desire to see and the sight 
is good for them? Going to see 
cricket-matches is neither a bad 
nor a neutral but a good thing. 
Of this I am quite sure in my own 
mind. But Ido not quite know 
how to prove it. Perhaps no one 
disputes it. Why, then, this out- 
cry against [present-day athleti- 
cism as an evil? No one would 
try to argue that cricket is the 
finest thing in the world. But it 
is a really good thing, and satisfies 
better than any other kind of ex- 
hibition the desire for athletic 
sight-seeing which is so marked a 
trait in the English character. 
The chances are that a strong 
popular desire, if not bad, is very 
good, and consequently ought to 
be satisfied. Oricket is the best 
athletic food for the public. It is 
not so furiously popular as football, 
nor so much thought of in some 
districts. But it has a more even 
and a firmer hold on people in 
general. Neither time nor money 
has tarnished it. There are very 
few newspaper readers who do not 
turn to the cricket column first 
when the morning journal comes ; 
who do not buy a_ halfpenny 
evening paper to find out how 
many runs W. G. or Bobby Abel 
has made. Many of these same 
people go to the Oval on Satur- 
day afternoon to see Surrey play 
Gloucestershire. And the large 
majority of them would be doing 
nothing if they did not do this. 
The remembrance of a bright half- 
hour when Tom Hayward and 
Walter Read were in together 
makes the cricket news doubly 
interesting all the summer. It is 
a grand thing for people who have 
to work most of their time to have 
an interest in something or other 
outside their particular groove. 
Cricket is a first-rate interest. 
The game has developed to such 
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a pitch that it is worth taking 
interest in. Go to Lord’s and 
analyse the crowd. There are 
all sorts and conditions of men 
there round the ropes — brick- 
layers, bank-clerks, soldiers, post- 
men, and stockbrokers. And in 
the pavilion are Q.O.’s, artists, 
archdeacons, and leader - writers. 
Bad men, good men, workers and 
idlers are all there, and all at one 
in their keenness over the game. 
It is a commonplace that cricket 
brings the most opposite characters 
and the most diverse lives together. 
Anything that puts many very dif- 
ferent kinds of people on a common 
ground must promote sympathy 
and kindly feelings. The workman 
does not come away from seeing 
Middlesex beating Lancashire or 
vice versd with evil in his heart 
against the upper ten; nor the 
Mayfair homme de plaisir with a 
feeling of contempt for the street- 
bred masses. Both alike are 
thinking how well Mold bowled, 
and how cleanly Stoddart de- 
spatched Briggs’s high-tossed slow 
ball over the awning. Even that 
cynical nil admirari lawyer caught 
himself cheering loudly when Sir 
Timothy planted Hallam’s would-be 
yorker into the press-box. True, 
he caught himself being enthusi- 
astic and broke off at once; but 
that little bit of keen appreciation 
did him no harm. Jones and 
Smith, who quarrelled bitterly 
over that piece of land, forgot 
all about the matter under the 
influence of Ford’s hitting, and 
walked down to Baker Street 
quite familiarly. They will come 
up in the same carriage to-morrow 
morning, as they always used to 
do till last month. Yes; there is 
a world of good in cricket, even 
in cricket as played nowadays, 
though it does require so great 
a sacrifice of time that might be 
devoted to more obviously useful 
pursuits, 
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How cricket has gradually de- 
veloped into its present condition is 
the history of the game during the 
Victorian Era. Into this it would 
be impossible for me to go deeply 
in this article, even if I had the 
necessary knowledge of facts. Be- 
sides, the historical part of Dr W. 
G. Grace’s splendid book on the 
game practically leaves nothing 
unsaid. 

There are two sides to cricket. 
There is cricket as a game con- 
sisting of bowling, fielding, and 
batting; and there is cricket in 
the shape of clubs and club man- 
agement. The two aspects of the 
game naturally are almost inex- 
tricably mixed up, and react con- 
tinuously upon each other. 

The evolution of skill in cricket 
is by no means easy to trace. 
Whether the players of to-day are 
better or worse than those of the 
past is not and cannot be decided, 
so different .are the conditions 
under which the game is played 
now from what they used to be. 
The gradual improvement in 
wickets alone would make any 
comparison difficult. But there is 
no doubt that the number of good 
players has enormously increased. 
I should say that there are fifty 
good bowlers and fifty good bats 
nowadays where there was one in 
the days of William Clarke and Al- 
fred Mynn. As to quality, there 
are no data for comparison. But it 
is only reasonable to suppose that 
over-arm bowling gives a bowler 
wider scope than did either under- 
arm or round-arm ; and that pro- 
portionately batsmen have become 
more versatile, and have learnt the 
use of more strokes. It is instruc- 
tive to notice that in the old days 
straight balls were considered the 
most difficult and dangerous, while 
those off the wicket were regarded 
as godsends to be promptly turned 
into runs; whereas now, batsmen 
delight in a straight bowler, and 
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find it safer to hit straight balls 
than any others: it is the ball off 
the wicket that gives us most 
trouble. 

The three changes in the style 
of bowling are landmarks in the 
history of cricket as a game of 
skill. The higher the arm is 
allowed to go, the greater the skill 
required in the batsman. No 
doubt the old under-arm bowlers 
were very accurate and clever, 
and reached as high a standard in 
their line as modern bowlers have 
reached in theirs: if we could call 
back old William Clarke from the 
fields of asphodel he would be sure 
to take a high place in our aver- 
ages. But there is this to be taken 
into account : an under-arm bowler 
could only bowl a certain number 
of different balls, and when round- 
arm bowling was legalised there 
were added to the game all those 
balls which round-arm bowlers 
could deliver but under-arm bowl- 
ers could not: similarly, when 
over-arm bowling came in, the sum 
total of bowlable balls was again 
increased. An under-arm bowler 
can make the ball twist—that is, 
curl off the ground—but he cannot 
make it break or bump; a round- 
arm can make the ball twist from 
leg and break somewhat from the 
off and also cause it to swing 
across the wicket; an over-arm 
can do all these things and also 
make the ball bump. All three 
kinds differ in the flight of the 
ball in the air and in its manner 
of coming from the pitch. 

Naturally a batsman had to 
know more strokes as the number 
of balls to be played increased ; so 
the development of batting must 
have gone hand in hand with that 
of bowling. The change from 
under- to round-arm was begun by 
Mr John Willes in 1822, and the 
style became general about 1827. 
F. W. Lillywhite was the great 
exponent of the innovation. He 
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and a bowler named Broadbridge 
were so good that Sussex was able 
to play All England on level 
terms. Those must have been 
good days! But, apart from its 
gradual adaptation to the require- 
ments of changes in bowling 
style, there is one great landmark 
that separates the old batting 
from the new—the appearance of 
Dr W. G. Grace in the cricket 
world. In 1865 W. G. came 
fully before the public that has 
admired and loved him ever since. 
He revolutionised batting. He 
turned it from an accomplishment 
into a science. All I know of old- 
time batting is, of course, gathered 
from books and older players, but 
the impression left on my mind is 
this: Before W. G. batsmen were 
of two kinds—a batsman played a 
forward game or he played a back 
game. Each player, too, seems to 
have made a specialty of some 
particular stroke. The criterion 
of style was, as it were, a certain 
fixed method of play. It was 
bad cricket to hit a straight ball ; 
as for pulling a slow long-hop, it 
was regarded as immoral. What 
W. G. did was to unite in his 
mighty self all the good points of 
all the good players, and to make 
utility the criterion of style. He 
founded the modern theory of bat- 
ting by making forward and back 
play of equal importance, rely- 
ing neither on the one nor on the 
other, but on both. Any cricketer 
who thinks for a moment can see 
the enormous change W. G. in- 
troduced into the game. I hold 
him to be, not only the finest 
player born or unborn, but the 
maker of modern batting. He 
turned the old one-stringed instru- 
ment into a many-chorded lyre. 
And, in addition, he made his 
execution equal his invention. 
All of us now have the instru- 
ment, but we lack his execution. 
It is not that we do not know, 
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but that we cannot perform. Be- 
fore W. G. batsmen did not know 
what could be made of batting. 
The development of bowling has 
been natural and gradual; each 
great bowler has added his quota. 
W. G. discovered batting; he 
turned its many narrow straight 
channels into one great winding 
river. Any one who reads his 
book will understand this. Those 
who nowadays try to follow in his 
footsteps may or may not get 
within measurable distance of him, 
but it was he who pioneered and 
made the road. Where a great 
man has led many can go after- 
wards, but the honour is his who 
found and cut the path. The 
theory of modern batting is in all 
essentials the result of W. G.’s 
thinking and working on the game. 

As for fielding, it is much the 
same as ever, neither better nor 
worse, I expect, though probably 
the placing of the field is less 
stereotyped and more scientific 
than in earlier times. 

New rules introduced at various 
times, such as relate to the follow- 
on and the declaration-of-innings 
and suchlike, have affected the 
way in which matches work out, 
but have not materially altered 
the game itself. Oricket as played 
now is the result of W. G.’s sud- 
den development of batting, and 
of the final evolution of bowling 
into the present over-arm style. 
And this growth of cricket into 
what it is now has been facilitated 
and fostered by the rise and estab- 
lishment of a class devoted entirely 
to the game. Mark you, cricket 
is a big thing, and to reach the 
highest pitch in it of which you 
are capable you must give to it 
your best endeavours and nearly 
all your time. Whether you ought 
to do so is another question alto- 
gether—although I have tried to 
show that to do so is not altogether 
useless, 
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How did the modern system of 
county cricket come into vogue! 
Briefly thus. In the beginning it 
was local club cricket pure and 
simple; then out of this grew 
representative local cricket—that 
is, district or county cricket, which 
flourished along with local club 
cricket. Out of county cricket, 
which was then only local cricket 
glorified, sprang exhibition cricket, 
which lived side by side with, but 
distinct from, the other. Final- 
ly, exhibition and county cricket 
merged and became one. And 
that is where we are now. The 
fact that county cricket is a mix- 
ture of two entirely different ele- 
ments is not generally perceived. 
Otherwise there would be less non- 
sense talked about some aspects 
of it. 

Down to the year 1846 all 
cricket was practically club 
cricket. At first clubs were local. 
Eleven players of one village or 
town played eleven of another. 
In other words, the localities con- 
tended against one another in 
cricket. The interest was local. 
If the game had been polo or 
quoits, the raison détre of the 
match would have been the same. 
Single-wicket matches being com- 
mon, one local champion would 
often play another. These, too, 
were the days of country gentle- 
men with country seats. Attached 
to these were clubs or elevens who 
played matches against others of 
the same kind or against local 
clubs. In both cases the basis of 
the club was local. Though in the 
case of the country gentleman’s 
eleven the match was the thing, 
English gentlemen liked (as they 
like still) matches, whether be- 
tween horses, prize-fighters, game- 
cocks, or cricket elevens. Of course 
the recreative side of the game 
came in also; in fact, it is and 
always has been what philosophers 
call the final cause of cricket. 
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The early form of county cricket 
soon developed. It was played on 
an extended local basis. Surrey, 
Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Middle- 
sex, and Nottinghamshire had 
county clubs very early. The 
great local club of the early days 
was the famous one of Hambledon 
in Hampshire. It played against 
selected elevens and against the 
counties. It was founded in 1750, 
and lasted till 1791, when it was 
dissolved, its members going to 
the Surrey, Hampshire, Kent, and 
Middlesex clubs. From county to 
bigger representative matches was 
an easy step. The Gentlemen v. 
Players began in 1806, and the 
North v. South in 1836. It is 
interesting, by the way, to note 
that Eton and Harrow played one 
another right at the beginning of 
the century. The M.O.C. was 
founded in 1789. It originated 
partly in the desire of certain 
gentlemen in London to form a 
club and play cricket, partly in the 
business enterprise of a man 
named Lord, who is immortal for 
ever. From the beginning the 
M.O.C. was purely and simply a 
club for cricket purposes. It had 
no local basis. The fact that it 
drew its members from London 
secured this. London as a whole 
is not exactly suited for local 
interests. The M.0.C. soon num- 
bered many famous cricketers 
among its members, and became 
the great typical cricket club once 
and for all. It is a club, neither 
local nor anything else, but simply 
a cricket club. Its position is 
unique. As the leading cricket 
club, it is universally regarded as 
the supreme authority in all 
matters that are purely cricket, 
and all matters that concern cricket 
clubs as such. 

But another kind of club grew 
up in those days—the Wandering 
Club. No doubt there were many 
of this kind. The basis of such 
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is social and cricket. The early 
wandering clubs were no doubt 
formed by men of means and 
leisure who had no local club to 
play for, but who liked the game 
and one another sufficiently well 
to band together. The I Zingari 
was the most noted, and remains 
so. Ib was instituted in 1845. 
Innumerable others sprang up on 
the same lines. W. G. gives a most 
amusing list of some of their 
names. 

Clubs founded and playing upon 
the local and the social peripa- 
tetic basis continue to thrive and 
strive all over England. There 
is nothing new about village, town, 
and wandering clubs except the 
ground arrangements and such in- 
cidental matters. 

It is county cricket that is played 
upon lines so different from those 
of the early days. The change 
came about, I think, as follows :— 

In 1846 the famous bowler 
William Olarke started the idea 
of exhibition cricket. To quote 
from W. G,’s book :— 


“The All-England Eleven was 
started by one man and conducted 
on business principles, and while it 
lived was exceedingly active, and 
helped to spread abroad a knowledge 
of the game. William Clarke was 
the founder: the majority of the 

layers who composed it were the 

st professionals in England in every 
branch of the game, and under his 
leadership were open for engagements 
anywhere as long as they obtained 
their price. As the Eleven on in 
strength and popularity, the desire to 
be considered worthy of a place in it 
became the aim of every young and 
rising cricketer, and on more than one 
occasion some of the most celebrated 
amateurs were to be found playing 
in its ranks for the honour alone. Of 
course the difficulty was to find any 
clubs to compete against. Usually 
the number of their opponents was 
twenty-two; but very often that 
was found inadequate to make a fight 
against so strong a combination of 
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talent, and recourse was had to 
players outside of the club. 

A good many of us can date our 
first experience of first-class play from 
witnessing the famous All- England 
Eleven, and hundreds will tell with 
glistening eyes of the good old times 
when they were considered worthy 
of a place against it.” 


Clarke seems to have argued 
thus: “I want to play cricket 
because I like it. It is my pro- 
fession, and may fairly be made as 
lucrative as possible. Others in 
my position want the same as I do. 
The public is interested in good 
cricket, and will pay to see it.” 
The All-England Eleven played 
all over the country, and was a 
great success from both a financial 
and a cricket point of view. Its 
matches had a twofold interest for 
people. There was the local in- 
terest in the local sides, and also 
the interest in the cricket ex- 
hibited by some of the most cele- 
brated and skilful players in Eng- 
land. 

In 1852 there was a split in the 
All-England Eleven, and certain 
members of it seceding, instituted 
another exhibition club called the 
United England Eleven. This 
played on the same lines as its 
original. Both went on side by 
side for many years. Finally the 
United Eleven itself split up. 
Some of its members formed the 
South of England Eleven, some 
returned to the All-England Eleven. 
Various other elevens were started 
in imitation of these, but did not 
become so famous. It is worth 
while noting that, after breaking 
up, the elevens in re-forming paid 
some attention to a local basis. 
The All- England Eleven was 
latterly composed almost entirely 
of northern players, the South of 
England Eleven of Southerners. 

The important points about 
these exhibition elevens are : first, 
the new position professionals 
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took ; secondly, the introduction 
and development of spectacular 
cricket. 

A professional in former times 
was entirely the servant of his 
club, and in a servant’s position. 
In the exhibition elevens he be- 
came a free member of a profes- 
sional team. He was a member 
of a club with equal rights with 
the other members, and also in a 
way a public character, supported 
by and responsible to the public. 
These two aspects of a profession- 
al’s position are worth remarking, 
with reference to the position of 
modern professionals playing for 
counties. A modern professional 
who represents his county is 
partly a servant of the club, partly 
a servant of the public, and partly 
a skilled labourer selling his skill 
in the best market. He may or 
he may not have a local interest 
in the club he represents: that is 
another aspect of his case. 

The introduction of spectacular 
cricket changed the basis of county 
cricket considerably. For many 
years the exhibition elevens and 
the counties played side by side, but 
gradually the former died out, and 
the new elements they had intro- 
duced into the game were absorbed 
into county cricket. The process 
was gradual, but in the end com- 
plete. The old county clubs and 
the new ones that from time to 
time sprang up added the exhi- 
bition side of cricket to the old 
local basis. The county clubs 
were no longer merely glorified 
local clubs, but in addition business 
concerns. They provided popular 


amusement and good cricket; in 
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fact, they became what they are 
now —local in name and partly 
local in reality, but also run upon 
exhibition or, as I called it, spec- 
tacular lines. The two interests 
join and make the system a very 
strong one. Its value I have tried 
to prove. Its justification is the 
pleasure it provides for large 
numbers of the public. From a 
purely cricket point of view not 
much can be said against it. At 
any rate, it promotes skill in the 
game and keeps up the standard 
of excellence. 

Such, then, are some of the as- 
pects and tendencies of the game 
of cricket at the time of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. No 
doubt her Majesty takes some in- 
terest in cricket as one of the 
pleasures of her people. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales frequently attends _first- 
class matches, and is always de- 
lighted when he sees good play. 
He told me at Sheffield Park 
during the first match of the 
Australian tour that he was very 
fond of the game a few years ago. 
There is a photograph hanging in 
the pavilion at Sheffield Park rep- 
resenting an eleven of the Bulling- 
don Club. It was taken at Oxford 
after a match in which the Prince 
of Wales had been playing. The 
names of H.H. Prince Albert 
of Schleswig-Holstein and H.H. 
Prince Christian Victor of Schles- 
wig-Holstein are well known in 
the cricket-field. The latter near- 
ly secured his Blue at Oxford. 
So it cannot be said that the 
Queen has no connection with 
cricket. 
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The Present Government in Turkey. 


THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT IN 





TURKEY. 


ITS CRIMES AND REMEDY. 


ArtTER an absence of twelve 
years I revisited Constantinople 
at the end of last April. For six 
years, 1880-1885, I had resided 
there, and had taken an active 
part in the remarkable transfor- 
mation which was effected during 
that period in the financial posi- 
tion of Turkey. Shortly after my 
arrival in 1880 Monsieur Fournier, 
then French Ambassador, said to 
me in private conversation, “I 
would not give the Turkish em- 
pire an existence of more than 
eighteen months; my colleague of 
Great Britain thinks it good for 
five years.” With much humility, 
befitting a new-comer to Oon- 
stantinople, albeit then a resident 
in Turkey of twenty-three years’ 
standing, I ventured to express 
the opinion that even Sir Henry 
Layard’s estimate of five years 
would prove much below the 
mark. In truth, before I left 
Constantinople, in the short space 
of six years, a financial change 
was brought about which, on 
looking back upon it, seems to 
have been nothing less than 
marvellous. 

In 1880 the dishonoured foreign 
debt of Turkey was fully two 
hundred millions sterling. A float- 
ing debt had been contracted dur- 
ing the Russo-Turkish war of many 
millions more, which, although not 
dishonoured, was in a very critical 
position, There was in circula- 
tion a debased paper currency 
which was only worth against gold 
one-tenth of its face-value, and a 
large metallic currency whose in- 
trinsic value was only about forty 
per cent of its nominal. Said 
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Pasha, better identified as “ Kut- 
chuk Said,” was Grand Vizier, and 
the Sublime Porte, although even 
then much fettered by the absorb- 
ing tendencies of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, was still a power in the 
Government of the country. The 
Grand Vizier had to count upon 
influencing the Palace in favour 
of his projects, but he was the 
initiator and proposer of every 
useful reform. 

The key to the financial improve- 
ment was the success of a separate 
Administration which was created 
in 1880 for the encashment of six 
principal sources of revenue by a 
native executive, under European 
control. This Administration, 
originally destined to extinguish 
the foreign floating debt, worked 
without friction and with a regu- 
larity which inspired general con- 
fidence. Its resources enabled 
Said Pasha in 1882 to come to 
terms with the holders of the dis- 
honoured foreign debt of two 
hundred millions, and the new 
Turkish securities then created 
became quoted on all the Bourses 
of Europe. The bankruptcy of 
Turkey was thus removed by an 
amicable arrangement with its 
foreign creditors, The debased 
paper currency was gradually re- 
tired at its current value and 
burned. The treatment of the 
metallic currency was novel but 
effective. By imperial iradé, at a 
given date the nominal value of 
that currency was reduced by fifty 
per cent, so that the holder of a 
coin which may have been received 
at night for five piastres, was 
worth, next morning, only two 
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piastres and a half. These sacri- 
fices were borne with a submis- 
sion which exemplified the best 
characteristics of the oriental mind. 
The country was favoured during 
several consecutive years with good 
harvests, commerce was active, 
money was plentiful, and credit 
was good. There was peace in the 
empire, and, in general, security 
for life and property. 

The Armenian question existed, 
indeed it was to the fore from the 
time of the signature of the Berlin 
Treaty, and notes were from time 
to time addressed by the Foreign 
Office to the British Ambassador 
reminding the Sultan of his pro- 
mise to give a better government 
to the Armenians. But none of 


the Christian races in the empire 
were persecuted. The Armenians 
who lived in the neighbourhood of 
Van suffered pecuniarily from the 
lawlessness of the Kurds, who 
greatly outnumbered them, and 


who only nominally recognised 
the authority of the Sultan. Else- 
where no animosity was shown 
towards the Armenians, and they 
had no exceptional hardships to 
bear. I remember frequently in 
1884 and 1885 hearing Sir 
William White express his views 
on the Armenian question. While 
earnestly desirous of improving 
the lot of the Armenians in the 
interior, he was conscious of the 
unfortunate fact that they were a 
minority in the midst of a semi- 
barbarous majority. He therefore 
always deprecated all provocative 
action on the part of the Ar- 
menians, being convinced that 
such action would only aggravate 
the situation and render their 
enemies more vindictive. The 
only effective remedy for the griev- 
ances of that suffering population 
was not a special organisation for 
the exclusive behoof of Armenians, 
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but a better administration for all 
classes, Mussulmans and Chris- 
tians, and the complete subjection 
to law and order of the Kurd 
majority. These views are still 
the only sound ones, and Sir 
William White’s dread of the con- 
sequences of provocative action 
has sadly proved prophetic. 
During my recent visit to Con- 
stantinople I found that great 
changes for the worse had taken 
place since 1885. The financial 
position of the Government, then 
improving, and generally satis- 
factory, was now strained to the 
utmost degree. The revenue from 
Customs, which was then yearly 
increasing, was falling off monthly. 
Fresh burdens had been imposed 
upon the Treasury to the extent 
of about one million sterling an- 
nually, as the result of exorbitant 
guarantees given to new lines of 
railways, the concessions for which 
were obtained chiefly through Ger- 
man influence. The military ex- 
penditure (quite irrespective of the 
expenditure incurred for the recent 
Greco-Turkish war) had been large- 
ly increased. In short, on the most 
favourable estimate the expendi- 
ture during the past year exceeded 
the receipts by four millions ster- 
ling. The salariesof officialsand the 
army were many months in arrear, 
in some cases as many as twelve 
months, Merchants complained 
that business was at a standstill, 
and trade with the interior greatly 
diminished. European residents 
expressed themselves as worn out 
with the long-continued strain of 
uncertainty and insecurity. The 
native Christians live in constant 
fear of massacre or persecution, and 
competent authorities assured me 
that even the Mussulman popula- 
tion was weary with the malad- 
ministration, from which they suffer 
as much as the Christians. All 
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around, one felt that there was a 
feeling of unrest and weariness, 
—dissatisfaction with the present 
and distrust for the future. 
Some may attribute this sad 
change to the atrocities per- 
petrated upon the Armenians 
during the past two years. In 
reality, however, these atrocities 
are only one of the consequences 
of the true cause, It is to be 
found in the absorption of all the 
administrative functions of the 
country into the hands of an un- 
scrupulous Palace clique. The 
Sublime Porte, immemorial centre 
of all functions of government 
through Ministers, is now of no 
account, and the Grand Vizier is 
reduced to the réle of a functionary 
simply doing the uncontrolled will 
of the sovereign. Sultan Abdul 
Hamid has often been described 
as the most hard-working monarch 
in Europe. From early morning 
to late night he is engrossed in 
the affairs of State, and he is 


possessed of more than ordinary 


intelligence. But he is suspicious, 
distrustful, self-willed, and in con- 
stant fear of treachery. His sus- 
picions render him incapable of 
being just to those who serve him 
or of giving them his confidence. 
His distrust warps his judgment 
and shuts his eyes to what his 
reason might commend. His self- 
will is intolerance of the opinions 
of others and an unreasoning im- 
pulsiveness, His fear for his 
personal safety makes him the 
slave of intriguers whose corrup- 
tion he knows but has not the 
courage to check. 

The result of the concentration 
of all power and action in the 
hands of Sultan Abdul Hamid 
has been the estrangement of all 
ability from the Administration of 
the country, and the committal of 
the interests of the empire to one 
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man acting through corrupt and 
irresponsible courtiers. To get 
into favour at Oourt, the Palace 
clique has to be squared; to re- 
main in favour, all the exigences 
and caprices of that clique have 
to be complied with. The clique 
maintains its influence by preying 
upon the fears of the Sultan, and 
it has organised, ostensibly for 
his security, a colossal system of 
espionage by means of which it is 
able to destroy or render harmless 
any one hostile to their schemes. 
It has its secret agents in every 
province, and even in the house- 
hold of every person of any im- 
portance, 

It is curious to notice how 
persistently and how ably Sultan 
Abdul Hamid has worked during 
the past twenty years to attain 
his ideal of a purely personal rule. 
Mithad Pasha, with his immature 
theories of a constitutional régime, 
was without pity banished to Taif 
and left to die there. Hairaddin 
Pasha, with his more practical 
scheme of Ministerial responsi- 
bility, was ignored and neglected. 
“Kutchuk” Said was raised to 
power as Grand Vizier because 
from his previous insignificance he 
promised to be a willing and sub- 
servient tool to carry out his 
master’s purposes; but as soon as 
his intelligence and capacity had 
given him a public reputation, 
he was set aside. Kiamil Pasha 
was chosen as successor for the 
same reason which had led to the 
choice of Said, and he was dis- 
carded later on in a similar way. 
Both, during five years of service 
as Grand Viziers, proved themselves 
to be men of honour, ability, and 
integrity, loyal to the throne and 
devoted to the best interests of 
their country. They were, how- 
ever, too honest and too intelligent 
to suit the corrupt purposes of 
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the Palace clique. Kutchuk Said, 
it will be remembered, had to take 
refuge at the British Embassy 
from the machinations of his ene- 
mies working upon the suspicious 
jealousy of the Sultan. He is now 
living in absolute seclusion; and 
as he is known to be watched by 
secret spies, even his friends re- 
frain from visiting him, lest their 
visits should compromise him. 
Kiamil Pasha was driven from 
private life in the capital and 
ordered to repair within twenty- 
four hours to Smyrna. 

During Said’s vizieriate the 
Sultan became conscious that he 
could not ignore. the opinions of 
the best intelligences of the country 
without alienating the sympathies 
of his people, and he very adroitly 
bade for an outside support. Eng- 
land was estranged from him. 
France was still in her isolation. 
Russia was badgering him about 
the war indemnity. There was 
only Germany to which he could 
look as to a great Power which 
had no direct interest in Turk- 
ish affairs. The then German 
Ambassador, Count Hatzfeltd, 
sympathetic and _ conciliatory, 
became the Sultan’s confidante 
and counsellor. Through his in- 
fluence Prince Bismarck was gained 
over to the cause. The astute 
Chancellor, although having often 
disowned any belief in Turkish 
regeneration, saw that he could 
serve German interests and play 
an important political réle by 
making full use of the Sultan’s 
confidence. He sent him officers 
for the army and civil function- 
aries—men, it must be admitted, 
of real ability, but whose reports 
were mostly pigeon - holed and 
neglected. This German support 
was of great use to the Sultan. 
It flattered his vanity, and enabled 
him to feel at ease in his relations 
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with the other Powers. Especially 
it made him indifferent to his un- 
popularity with his own subjects, 
Strong in this support, he reduced 
his Ministers to the position of 
nonentities, and he concentrated 
in the Palace all influence and 
action. Had he been able to 
control his surroundings and 
directly to guide the administra- 
tive agents in the provinces, to 
correct abuses and to initiate re- 
forms, the concentration of power 
in one hand might have been pro- 
ductive of good ; but such was not 
the case. Venality and intrigue 
reigned around him, and his fears 
for his person obliged him to wink 
atthe corruption which he knewsur- 
rounded him. Instead of exercis- 
ing a direct influence for good, his 
influence, acting through a corrupt 
and self-seeking medium, was for 
evil. Instead of initiating reforms, 
abuses became every day more 
rampant. The corruption and 
intrigue of the centre spread to 
the provinces, where Governors 
and Mudirs took the keynote 
from the Palace clique, which 
was omnipotent. Naturally these 
corrupt tendencies had most 
effect in the provinces far re- 
moved from European influence, 
for there the instigations of the 
Palace clique had full play. The 
Armenians in the Valayet of Moush 
were frequent sufferers from 
Kurdish lawlessness. They had 
for years been subjected by the 
Kurds to the payment of a kind of 
tribute in consideration of being 
left in peace. But in 1893, secretly 
encouraged by the authorities at 
Moush, this blackmail was aggra- 
vated by aggressive acts of plunder. 
The Armenians resisted, and suc- 
ceeded in driving away their 
aggressors. In the spring of 1894, 
when the Armenians had been im- 
poverished by the Kurdish raids, 
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Turkish gendarmes were sent to 
the Armenian village of Talori to 
collect taxes. To quote the words 


of a despatch of Sir Philip Currie— 


“The people protested that, in con- 
sequence of the treatment they had 
received at the hands of the Kurds, 
they were unable to contribute, not 
having enough to support life; and 
while declaring their loyalty to the 
Government, they stated that it was 
impossible for them to pay taxes 
if they were not protected by the 
authorities against the Kurds. The 
Kaimakam of the district, therefore, 
came into the village himself and 
insulted and maltreated the inhabi- 
tants. The Talori villagers, exasper- 
ated by his conduct, set upon him and 
beat him.” 


This was the signal for a terrible 
vengeance. Troops were concen- 
‘trated in the district, and the 
Armenians of Talori fled to the 
mountains. The Kurds were in- 
duced to attack the Armenians in 
their stronghold, but the attack 
was successfully repulsed. There- 
upon the soldiers intervened. 
Osman Pasha, their leader, read 
an imperial firman, authorising 
the punishment of the villagers, 
and exhorted the soldiers not to 
fail in their duty. 


“Leading men, headed by a priest, 
went out to meet the commanding 
officer, with their tax receipts in their 
hands by way of proving their loyalty 
to the Government, and begging for 
mercy. They were surrounded and 
killed to a man. Petroleum, which 
the troops had expressly brought with 
them, was utilised for burning the 
houses together with the inhabitants 
inside them.” 


Women were violated, and by 
the lowest estimate 900 Armenians 
were massacred. Such was the 
appalling butchery and brutality 
by means of which order was 
sought to be established : in the 
words of an official memorandum 
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communicated to the Ambassadors 
by order of the Sultan, “ the 
Government did not fail to do 
its duty.” Prompt administrative 
action, disapprobation of the mas- 
sacres, and the punishment of a 
few of the guilty, might have 
arrested the bloody work. On 
the contrary, the Sultan first 
denied the fact of the massacres, 
then decorated with exceptional 
éclat the Mufti of Moush, who was 
reported to have incited the troops 
against the Christians, and Zeki 
Pasha, commandant of the 4th 
Army Corps, of which the troops 
engaged formed a part, and he 
dismissed the Moutesarif of Moush, 
who had protested against the mas- 
sacres. The pressing protestations 
of England were temporised with, 
when the massacres could be no 
longer denied, by promises of a 
commission of inquiry; and after 
long negotiations it was discovered 
that the commission of inquiry was 
only to ascertain the culpability of 
the Armenians. Fanaticism was 
thus encouraged, and it became 
apparent to all the functionaries 
in the interior that the deeds which 
had been committed were approved 
of by the Palace clique. The ghastly 
work of massacre extended in area, 
and as it spread gained in intensity, 
until the Armenian victims were 
counted by tens of thousands. I 
would not go the length that some 
have gone in calling Sultan Abdul 
Hamid “an assassin” or a “ mur- 
derer”—he may have been an 
innocent dupe—but certain it is 
that the system of personal rule, 
exercised through wicked agents, 
which was his creation, is re- 
sponsible for the blood of the 
Armenians. 

I have already referred to the 
outside support which facilitated 
Sultan Abdul Hamid in imposing 
upon his country his one-man rule, 
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The value of that support became 
apparent when the Armenian 
question reached its acute stage. 
The atrocities perpetrated upon 
the Armenians excited at once in 
England an indignation perhaps 
unparalleled in intensity; but in 
Germany, Russia, and France the 
official world minimised the evil, 
and it was only after many months 
that the people of these countries 
realised to the full the horrors 
which had been enacted. If pub- 
lic opinion was slower abroad to 
rise in revolt against such pro- 
ceedings, it was entirely owing to 
the fact that the Emperors of 
Germany and Russia sympathised 
in the autocratic tendencies of 
Abdul Hamid; and when Eng- 
land brought home to the door of 
the Sultan the responsibility of 
the crimes which had been com- 
mitted, they demurred, and pre- 
tended that the Sultan’s authority 
was the only influence which 
could be relied upon. Official 
France followed Russian inspir- 
ations; but it must be acknow- 
ledged, to the honour of M. Cam- 
bon, the French Ambassador, that 
he not only prophesied the course 
of events, but also clearly indi- 
cated to his Government their 
true cause. It was this moral 
support of the Sultan by Germany 
and Russia which enfeebled the 
action of the Concert of Europe, 
and presented to the world the 
sad spectacle of civilised Europe 
being helpless to avert the shed- 
ding of innocent blood. 

The indignation in England at 
the appalling atrocities led many 
good-hearted Englishmen to criti- 
cise the policy, first of Lord Rose- 
bery and afterwards of Lord Salis- 
bury, as too weak for the occasion, 
But, in reality, no other policy 
than that adopted was possible. 
In face of the more than luke- 
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warmness of official Germany, 
Russia, and France, only one of 
two courses was left to England— 
either to break up the Concert of 
Europe and act alone, or, concealing 
the want of sympathy which she 
encountered from the Powers just 
named, to endeavour to change 
their views, and succeed, in the 
name of united Europe, to bring 
effective pressure to bear upon the 
Sultan. The first course — inde- 
pendent action —was surrounded 
by many material difficulties, and 
after the well-known emphatic 
declaration of Prince Lobanoff, was 
certain to lead to a European war, 
in circumstances eminently dis- 
advantageous to England. Ib is 
easy to understand that no British 
Government could face such an 
eventuality for interests not direct- 
ly British. It would have been 
to fly from the frying-pan into the 
fire. The second course was, 
therefore, the only prudent one, 
and it was carried out with 
remarkable tact, patience, and 
perseverance. Immediate success 
was not possible, and more innocent 
blood had to flow in the interval of 
patient negotiation; but it is a 
mistake to suppose that the policy 
has not been in a large measure 
successful. Both Germany and 
Russia, after infinite effort, both 
official and officious — perhaps 
especially the latter—were brought 
round to press upon the Sultan the 
imperious necessity of preventing 
a repetition of past disorders, and 
to join in a demand in the name 
of the Concert of Europe for 
administrative reforms to improve 
the situation of the people of 
Turkey, both Christians and Mus- 
sulmans. The Concert of Europe 
thus became a reality, not by the 
modification of the views of Eng- 
land, but chiefly by a change in 
the attitude of Russia; and it 
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has stood the strain of unforeseen 
complications in Orete and Thes- 
saly. 

Much time was devoted by the 
Ambassadors of the Great Powers 
at Constantinople to the prepar- 
ation of a project of reform for 
Turkey, but the outbreak of the 
Cretan troubles and the war with 
Greece have deferred its presenta- 
tion to the Sultan. The details of 
these reforms have not been made 
public, and consequently they can- 
not be criticised. I found, how- 
ever, a general consensus of opinion 
in Constantinople on the part of 
Turkish statesmen and competent 
European residents, that no pro- 
ject of reforms has the least chance 
of being effectively carried out as 
long as the present Palace rule 
continues. It is not the introduc- 


tion of Europeans into the Ad- 
ministration of the country which 
can do any real good ; on the con- 
trary, with the divergent views of 


the six Powers, and the self-seeking, 
in the shape of influence, conces- 
sions, and orders, too often appar- 
ent, European nominations, dic- 
tated by foreign action, would 
prove disastrous to the best inter- 
ests of the country and introduce 
an element of friction. The ini- 
tiative of reforms must be taken 
by the best intelligences of the 
empire itself: if exotic, it will 
either fail or lead necessarily to a 
foreign occupation. I am quite 
aware there is no probability of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid’s giving up 
willingly his personal rule, or ex- 
ercising it other than through the 
present corrupt medium ; but that 
does not the less render it ex- 
pedient to enlighten public opinion 
as to the nature of the cancer 
which is poisoning the life-blood 
in Turkey, and which, until it is 
eradicated, renders hopeless all 
reform. The life of an individ- 
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ual is, after all, subject to many 
vicissitudes, and at best is not of 
long duration, A change may be 
nearer than any one can foresee ; 
in any case, it cannot be much 
delayed. 

A true diagnosis of the disease 
is the best means of deciding upon 
the necessary remedy. In this 
case I have endeavoured to in- 
dicate the evil, and if my view is 
correct, the only effective remedy 
is the substitution for Palace rule 
of Ministerial responsibility to the 
country and to the sovereign. 
Without doubt, by such a change 
the true interests of the sovereign 
would be advanced. Loyalty to 
the throne, and to its occupant as 
Oaliph, is a sentiment still strong 
in the breasts of good Mussulmans, 
and the position of the Sultan 
would be immensely strengthened 
if he could understand the ad- 
vantage of reigning but not gov- 
erning. He might reign in the 
affections and confidence of his 
people, instead of living, as at 
present, in continual fear. He 
might assist with his counsel and 
strengthen with his moral support 
his Ministers in the direction of 
the affairs of State, and remain, in 
the eyes of his people, uncompro- 
mised by their faults or by any 
gust of unpopularity which their 
measures might provoke. As a 
check upon the Oabinet of Min- 
isters and a support to the sove- 
reign, a third power seems neces- 
sary, which most naturally would 
be a Parliament of representatives 
of the country. For such popular 
representation unfortunately Tur- 
key is not ripe. As a first step, 
however, towards this desirable 
object, there might be created a 
Council of Notables, representa- 
tive of the chief interests of the 
country—ex-Ministers and men of 
intelligence. Such an institution 
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would be quite in harmony with 
long-established custom in the 
empire, and entirely in consonance 
with Mohammedan ideas. Fre- 
quently during the present reign 
such assemblies have been con- 
voked, but their value was im- 
paired by the choice of the invited 
being left to the Sultan and the 
meetings being held at the Palace. 
These evils would be obviated by 
making the Council an institution 
of the State, nominating its mem- 
bers for a fixed period, establishing 
a code of procedure for its delibera- 
tions, and giving the choice of its 
President to the members. This 
Council of Notables would be in 
some sort a Consultative Court of 
Appeal to which both the sovereign 
and the Cabinet of Ministers might 
refer,—the first, on any change of 
Cabinet which he might deem ex- 
pedient ; the second, on any grave 
question of State. This is only a 
rough outline of a suggestion which 
the limited space at my command 
does not admit of my developing 
more fully. 

I have no hesitation in saying 
that the elements exist in Turkey 
to carry out such a reformation of 
its Government as I have indicated. 
As the result of the mediation of 
the Powers now being carried on 
between Turkey and Greece an era 
of peace may be entered upon, and 
Turkey does not lack statesmen of 
ability and integrity who are cap- 
able of bringing order out of dis- 
order and restoring security of life 
and property to both Christians 
and Mussulmans. A Mohammedan 
statesman said to me lately : “The 
Armenians have lived in our midst 
for centuries, and they have never, 
until recently, been massacred or 
specially oppressed. On the con- 
trary, they were found holding 
honourable situations in all our Ad- 
ministrations, and they’ prospered 
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as our ‘Sarrafs.’ It would be the 
same again if the Government of 
the country were, as in former 
times, at the Sublime Porte and 
not at Yildis.” I believe he was 
right. There is not amongst 
Mussulmans, in general, a growth 
of fanaticism. Quite the opposite ; 
the spread of enlightenment and 
larger contact with the West are 
decreasing it. 

We were told some months ago 
by a very high authority that in 
rejecting the advances of Nicholas 
I. of Russia in 1853 for the par- 
tition of Turkey ‘we put all our 
money on the wrong horse.” That 
is an academic question which I 
would not venture to discuss. Cer- 
tainly to-day the partition of the 
Turkish empire would not be 
relished by any of the Powers, and 
it is realised that it would involve 
administrative burdens which none 
are in a mood to accept. The 
much-discussed dogma of the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish empire I 
have always regarded as important 
and valuable when considered as a 
self-denying principle on the part 
of the Powers of Europe, but as in 
no way intended to prevent the 
decentralisation of portions of the 
empire as they are ready for self- 
government or capable of directing 
their own destinies. It has been 
through the first stage of autonomy 
that Servia, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
and Roumelia have reached the 
virtually independent positions 
which they now so advantageously 
occupy. They may all be regarded 
as triumphs to the cause of liberty 
and progress. Greece itself is 
only an earlier example, as Crete 
may now happily be called the 
latest ; and if, as the outcome of 
autonomy, Crete should elect for 
annexation to Greece, there will 
only be a repetition of the fusion 
of Roumelia with Bulgaria. The 
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consolidation of all these self- 
overning centres has been accom- 
plished without detriment to the 
Turkish empire as a whole. There 
is much still to be achieved on the 
game lines, and it is because I be- 
lieve in this that I hold to the 
expediency of maintaining the 
Turkish empire and sympathis- 
ing with every effort which can 
tend to free it from the thraldom 
of what Lord Salisbury has apt- 
ly described as an “ extravagant 
autocracy.” We cannot ignore 
the many millions of the popula- 
tion of Turkey to whom only 
a Mohammedan rule is agree- 
able; and if we wait patiently 
we shall see that population, now 
oppressed by an unwholesome 
autocracy, reassert its right to 
a voice in the destinies of their 
country. 

The financial situation of the 


country has recently caused con-' 
siderable anxiety, especially in: 


France, where it is generally sup- 


posed that about two-thirds of the 
Turkish foreign debt is held. The 
capital, however, thus engaged, is 
not so great as many people sup- 


pose. The nominal amount of the 
consolidated Turkish foreign debt, 
exclusive of the portion guaran- 
teed by the Egyptian tribute, is 
about £8110,000,000, and the rev- 
enues devoted to it are roughly 
£82,200,000 per annum. But the 
real value of that debt since it was 
rearranged in 1882 has never ex- 
ceeded £835,000,000. The French 
holdings, which are chiefly of the 
Cand D categories, cannot there- 
fore exceed, and do not probably 
represent, an engagement of capi- 
tal amounting to £520,000,000. 
The annual burden for interest 
and sinking fund of that debt 
(£82,200,000) is not onerous on a 
budget of about sixteen millions ; 
indeed few countries can boast of 
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such a small alienation of their 
resources for their public debt. It 
is also improbable that in any 
circumstances the revenues conse- 
crated to the holders of the foreign 
debt in 1882 will be interfered 
with. It isa disordered Adminis- 
tration which has destroyed the 
financial situation. 

I have alluded to the shedding 
of innocent blood which the Pal- 
ace ‘rule has caused, and it may 
be added that its uncontrolled ex- 
travagance and the burdens it has 
imposed upon the country are 
equally calamitous. There is a 
Ministry of Finance, but it re- 
ceives its orders from the Palace. 
No fixed budget regulates ex- 
penditure; indeed a budget is 
useless when the orders of the 
Sultan exacting money or engag- 
ing the Treasury have to be im- 
plicitly obeyed. The Ministry of 
Finance is simply an office to 
mulct the country and squander 
its resources according to the 
sweet will of the sovereign. As 
there is no budget, so there are 
no reliable accounts rendered of 
income or expenditure. For 
the present the prospect of some 
millions being obtained from 
Greece sustains the hopes of press- 
ing creditors; but as the indem- 
nity is not likely to exceed the 
outstanding war expenditure and 
advances, the deadlock which was 
felt a few months ago is sure to 
recur and to demand radical re- 
forms. It is when the era of 
peace has been entered on, and 
the financial shoe begins to pinch 
acutely, that a crisis may be ex- 
pected. Meantime it appears to 
me that the policy most worthy 
of constitutional England is to 
encourage every tendency  to- 
wards government with Minis- 
terial responsibility, rather than 
to increase the ingérance of 
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foreign Powers, which, instead of 
consolidating the empire, will 
make its last state worse than 
the first. 

The action of any one Power 
which becomes responsible for the 
interests of the empire might be, 
as it has been in Egypt, of practi- 
cal value. It would ensure that 
every scheme or project, before it 
is adopted, is examined and well 
considered by competent and hon- 
ourable men, realising the respon- 
sibility of their country and their 
own. But with six Powers there 
is no sense of individual responsi- 
bility, and the result would be a 
perpetuation of what has taken 
place in recent years at Constanti- 
nople, and is at present taking 
place, by which the best interests 
of the country are sacrificed for 
the benefit of European company- 
mongers. This is what now hap- 
pens. A financial agent from the 
country which happens to be most 
in favour at Yildis appears upon 
the scene to get some concession 
or a railway guarantee. He en- 
lists on his side all the local 
bankers who might give trouble, 
by allotting them shares in the 
plunder to be secured. He then 
squares the Palace clique by pres- 
ent and prospective benefits, and 
the scheme is made attractive by 
promising a money advance or 
some illusory advantage to the 
country. The ambassador knows 
nothing of the project, and prob- 
ably does no more than invite 
the financial agent to dinner in 
virtue of letters of introduction 
from some influential personage 
of the country from which he 
comes. He does not even know 
that his dragoman, when at the 
Palaceon Embassy business, speaks, 
in passing, favourably of the finan- 
cial agent or his scheme. The 
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Palace clique, sufficiently satisfied, 
looks after the matter when it 
reaches the Sultan, as does every 
one of the large number of out- 
siders interested. With this chorus 
of favourable opinions, and with a 
desire to favour the countryman 
of the exalted friend or Power 
whose influence for the time being 
he hopes to use against the in- 
convenient attitude of some other 
of the Powers, the Sultan becomes 
favourably disposed. Delay, of 
course, occurs, during which more 
people get knowledge of what is in 
the wind, and avail themselves of 
an opportunity, not to be lost, of 
being squared. When as much has 
been got out of the financial agent 
as it is thought he will bear, the 
Sultan is induced to approve the 
project, and an Imperial iradé is 
issued. The scheme, which has 
been criticised only by interested 
eyes, is then launched with a 
flourish of trumpets to attract the 
ever-ready-to-be-deluded public, on 
to whose shoulders the burden is 
meant to be passed. Later on, 
the prospective benefits to the 
country are found to be illusory, 
and difficulties arise in the exe- 
cution of the project, or the 
Treasury is unable to carry out 
its engagements, and then it be- 
comes the duty of the ambassador 
to see that a contract, duly con- 
cluded, is faithfully respected or 
compensated for by some other 
equivalent advantages. The in- 
terests of his countryman must be 
protected without regard to the in- 
terests of the country defrauded. 
Thus of late years railway guar- 
antees, involving an annual burden 
to the Treasury of about one mil- 
lion sterling, were granted, which, 
as the resources of the country 
cannot possibly support their oner- 
ous conditions, will some day or 
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other become diplomatic questions.* 
The sad truth is, that Turkey is at 
present an orange being sucked dry 
by European professionals. 

It may be asked, Will not a 
Cabinet of responsible Ministers 
be as amenable to the evil in- 
fluences of corruption and bribery 
as the present surroundings of the 
Sultan? I think not, for there is 
a certain safety in numbers, All 
the members of a Oabinet cannot 
easily be squared, and some of 
them are sure to be susceptible to 
honest influences and representa- 
tions. The example of the two 


men of whom I have already 
spoken—Kutchuk Said Pasha and 
Kiamil Pasha—proves that both 
able and honest Ministers are to 
be found in Turkey; and there are 
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many more of the same type—men 
who know the defects of their 
country’s administration, and are 
capable of initiating and carrying 
through the reforms necessary to 
remedy them. It is not the laws 
of the country which are defective, 
but their execution. It is the pres- 
ent corruption in high places which 
vitiates and paralyses the whole 
administrative organisation. Un- 
less the one-man rule is abolished, 
Turkey will drift from bad to 
worse, and an empire possessing 
immense resources, and inhabited 
by a people who have only recently 
given proof of their strength and 
vitality, will continue to be a 
curse to the world and a dis- 
honour to our age. 
R. Hamitton Lana, 





1To one railway company a guarantee was granted of £754 per kilometre, 
another £620, another £600, and another £572. Supposing the exaggerated 
cost for construction of £10,000 per kilometre, equal to £16,000 per mile (the 
Smyrna-Aidin extensions, a prosperous and unguaranteed line, only cost £6000 
per mile), it will be seen that the guarantees represent from 7} to 5? per cent. 
No uninterested adviser would have sanctioned such colossal guarantees for a 
country whose budget without them was already many millions in deficit, Sir 
Vincent Caillard, in his report of last year, commends the Government for its 
resolve to give no more such guarantees; but this is merely locking the door 
after the steed has been stolen. 
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THAKUR PERTAB SINGH: A TALE OF AN INDIAN FAMINE. 


BY SIR C. H. T. CROSTHWAITE, K.C.S.I. 


THE VILLAGE, 


A WIDE plain, level as the face 
of the ocean, fading away into the 
horizon. Not a rise to break the 
dead even monotony, except that 
ridge of hillocks away to the east 
piled up from the sandy soil by 
the persistent efforts of the hot 
west wind. The fields are a dull 
grey colour. Even here where 
the earth is light and sandy it 
looks hard and cruel. The short 
stubble shorn with a sickle to the 
very root by a hand that can 
afford to waste nothing, not even 
an inch of barley straw, is on the 
ground still. Amongst it are a 


few weeds; and they alone keep 
green, how you may well wonder. 


There are no hedges. The small 
fields, seldom larger than half an 
acre, are marked off from each 
other by low narrow ridges of earth 
a foot or two in width, forming 
boundaries which are respected 
by the plough. They bear a little 
creeping grass, succulent and sweet, 
good feeding for the cattle. Here 
and there on these narrow margins, 
especially where the corners of 
several fields meet, are thickets 
of a thorny shrub, and now and 
again a graceful acacia whose 
feathery leaves hardly throw a 
shade. 

Far away, planted probably 
along a road, you can see a 
straight avenue of large and 
spreading trees. Yes, it is the 
high road, and on one side of it, 
the side nearest to us, there is 
what looks like a thick plantation. 
It is a mango grove, and you may 
be sure the village is not far from 
it. You cannot discern it, but if 


you look closely—the atmosphere 
is so dense with heat-haze and 
dust that every outline is blurred 
as by a channel fog,—you will 
make out a white spire, obtuse in 
shape, rising a few feet above 
what appears to be a mound of 
earth. That is the village temple, 
and the mound is the collection 
of mud houses which form the 
village. It is quite two miles 
away. The afternoon sun is beat- 
ing fiercely down on the scorched 
earth. It strikes your head just 
under the shade of your hat. The 
wind is blowing hotter and fiercer 
than the blast from the stokehole 
of a steamer. Now and then it 
is seized with a fit of fury, and 
tears up the dust and sand from 
the earth it hates and casts them 
up in a blinding cloud. There on 
the road, where it finds a clear 
course marked out and given up 
to it, the wind whirls up the finely 
powdered earth into a dust devil 
and urges it along the track at 
racing speed. To hell with you, 
it says, to hell. 

No wonder that there is no 
sign of life in the fields. Ah! but 
there is some. There, four or five 
fields off, is a man scuffling away 
at the ground. A hasty glance 
might miss seeing him, his colour 
mingles so with that of the earth. 
He is naked to the waist; he is 
scraping up grass from one of the 
ridges between the fields. When 
he has gathered enough, he will 
take from his head the big coarse 
cloth which serves him as a turban, 
and will carry his grass in it. 
Farther off are others, men and 
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women, occupied in a like way. 
Others are cutting branches from 
the thorny bushes, to be chopped 
up as fodder for the beasts. Until 
the rain comes, what else can be 
done? Those whitish specks away 
there towards the sand -hillocks 
are cattle. There will be a boy 
or two herding them, litile black 
fellows with a scanty loin-cloth 
and a long bamboo, only you can- 
not see them. 

We will walk on to the village, 
where at least there will be shade 
and a drink of water to be had, 
although, if you are wise, you 
will bear with your thirst until the 
sun goes down. The trees in the 
mango grove do not seem to feel 
the heat. They are green and 
fresh, and their shade is grateful, 
yet the hot wind comes off from 
them with a heavy sickly breath. 
Up there on that withered branch 
is a crow sitting with his beak 
wide open gasping for air; there 
are more gasping crows on the 
trees beyond. In this weather one 
feels pity even for an Indian crow. 
Here on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage is a huge pipal-tree. How 
juicy and fresh its polished leaves 
look! It seems able to find mois- 
ture anywhere, even in the dry 
centuries-old bricks of that ruined 
wall from which another big tree 
of the tribe is growing. But this 
one has a whole territory to itself. 
Its huge trunk is like a fluted 
column, spreading out at the base 
to grip the earth, whilethe branches 
stretch out wide and low on every 
side for sixty feet and more, A 
little shrine built of bricks and 
smeared with red paint stands close 
in to one side of the trunk, and 
from one of the lower branches 
hangs a round pot of baked clay 
with water in it. A small hole 
in the bottom with a bit of rag 
lets the water trickle down drop 
by drop on a smooth cone of black 
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stone, the symbol of fertility. 
The road narrows now as we near 
the village, and takes a gentle 
slope downward—not that there is 
much difference in the level, but it 
has been worn down by the tread 
of men and cattle and the grinding 
of the heavy misshapen cart-wheels 
ever since the village became a 
village in the far-off time. Earth, 
too, has been stolen from it after 
each rainy season, to restore those 
high narrow banks that protect 
the fields on either side from the 
cattle as they come and go. For 
these fields near the homestead are 
the best. It is easier to cart 
manure to them, and they get all 
the refuse from the houses. They 
can be watered, moreover, from 
wells and from the three or four 
slimy ponds or holes from which 
the clay was taken to build the 
mud huts and to make bricks for 
the better houses. Even now in 
this furnace of heat these fields 
are fresh and green, —this one 
with the bright shoots of the sugar- 
cane, that with the tender glossy 
leaves of the young maize. Here 
and there near the best wells are 


vegetables of various kinds, or 
spices or tobacco in small neat 
plots, like the seed plots of a 


nursery-garden. For there is no 
waste here. The rent of this land 
is high, and it repays care and 
skill. 

From the outside the village 
looks like a mud fort or prison. 
The walls stand up dreary and 
blank, the outer skin of mud 
rising in blisters and peeling off in 
the heat. Hardly a window looks 
outward ; here and there you may 
see one high up in the wall of some 
of the bigger houses. Its wooden 
doors or shutters are open to let in 
light and air, perhaps to allow the 
inmates to peep out occasionally. 
The roofs are flat. On some the 
big stalks of the giant millet are 
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stored for fodder; on others are 
heaped pyramids of cow -dung 
cakes, the ordinary and almost the 
only fuel. 

Entering the village, the road 
becomes narrow and tortuous. It 
runs between the blank mud walls 
of the small yards which shut in 
the huts of the peasants. Low and 
rude doors of rough unpainted 
wood, polished only by the hands 
that open and shut them, give 
access to the road. Here and there 
a higher wall with quite a large 
gateway marks the house of some 
richer man—a trader perhaps, or 
one of the landowners. Narrower 
lanes now and again branch off to 
this side and to that from the main 
road, which grows more and more 
crooked as it approaches the cen- 
tre of the village. Was it mere 
haphazard that made it so winding, 
or were these twisting lanes and 
the blank walls outside designed 
for defence? It may well be, for 
less than a century ago the Mah- 
ratta and the Pindari harried these 
plains. 


Landlord and Tenant. 


But here we are close to the 
headman’s house. There is an 
open space, cramped, it is true, 
but still open compared to the 
lanes we travelled by. In the 
middle a big well, with raised and 
cemented margin ; with posts and 
pulleys for the water - drawers: 
beyond the well is a huge pipal 
tree. You can hear the peculiar 
whistling coo and the restless 
rustle of a flock of green pigeons 
in its upper branches. Behind the 
tree is the big gateway of the head- 
man’s house, which is built of small 
burnt bricks. On the other side, 
on a high plinth of earth, is an 
open shed spacious and airy, with- 
out side walls. That is the village 
choupal, which serves the purposes 
of a town hall or assembly rooms. 





There are quite a number of people 
there already, although the cattle 
are not yet home, and the day’s 
field-work has not ended. They 
are squatting in a circle round a 
wizened grey-haired old man, who 
is evidently some one of note. He 
is the village accountant. He hasa 
huge oblong book bound in coarse 
red canvas on the ground before 
him. It is open, and the strong 
black characters of the figures are 
clear and distinct even from where 
we stand. It is the village rent- 
roll, and he is explaining their 
accounts to some of the tenants. 
He has a rude pair of spectacles 
with thick clumsy frames upon 
his nose. His turban is large and 
white, and he wears a long white 
calico coat fairly clean, with tight 
pantaloons of the same material. 
The men round him are cultivators. 
They are in their ordinary working 
dress, a pagri or turban of coarse 
cotton stuff wound untidily round 
the head. No jacket or coat; a 
dhotee or cloth of a light brick or 
dirty white colour festooned over 
the legs, giving the appearance of 
loose trousers. Their brown backs 
glisten in the light, and their 
muscles and sinews, hardened by 
toil, show through the skin. They 
are strong, well-fed men for the 
most part, but slight of limb com- 
pared with European peasants. 
There is a stir at the door of the 
headman’s house. A tall, hand- 
some man about fifty years of age 
comes out, Thakur Pertdb Singh, 
the landlord of the village. He is 
dressed much as the others, except 
that he wears a coat or tunic, and 
his clothes are cleaner and of better 
texture. He has a fine face, a 
well-formed nose, almost aquiline, 
the features regular, so far as they 
can be seen, for he wears a heavy 
moustache and a long beard divided 
in the middle of the chin and 
trained up on either side so as 
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to mingle with the whiskers. A 
little behind him come two men of 
the same type, but much younger, 
in the full strength of youth. They 
are his sons. He has three others 
away from home who are native 
officers in the Bengal Oavalry. 
The eldest has attained the high- 
est rank open to an Indian, and 
the whole family glory in the dis- 
tinction, and are proud of their 
connection with the army. For 
are they not Rajputs, soldiers by 
right of blood? 

The three men enter the choupal. 
Way is made for them, and they 
are treated with the greatest defer- 
ence, partly no doubt because they 
are the landlords of the village, 
much more because they are high- 
caste men of an ancient stock, and 
most of the cultivators are of the 
same clan. 

“You owe ten rupees, Ram Per- 
shad,” the accountant is saying, 
“and you must pay.” 

“Here is the master,” replies 
the man addressed, “I will make 
my petition to him,” and prostrat- 
ing himself, he places his turban 
at the feet of the headman, who 
has just entered the chowpal. 

“What is it all about?” he 
asks, 

“It is just this, sir,” replies 
Ram Pershad, “I owe ten rupees, 
but I cannot pay; last crop, you 
know, sir, was a very poor one. 
This is the second bad year, and 
the village banker will not advance 
me another penny. If the rain 
would come I could sow my cotton, 
and my outlying sugar-cane would 
improve, and I might have some 
credit then and be able to raise 
the money. As it is, I have not 
wherewithal to buy bread for my 
children, who are crying with 
hunger, and for my wife, who is 
ill. You know I have been in 
the village, father and son, these 
hundred years and more, as long 
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as your family has owned it. But 
what canI do? It is the will of 
God; what will be, will be. I am 
helpless !” 

The old Rajput to whom he 
appeals has sat down on the 
ground a little apart from the 
crowd and to one side of the 
accountant. The rest are in a 
semicircle, with their faces turned 
towards him. As he listens a set, 
hard look comes over his face. 
Can you interpret that look? No, 
it is not obstinacy or cruelty or 
greed. It is more like despair. 
It is resentment against the hard 
destiny that is forcing him to do 
that which he would not. 

A number of others, defaulters 
likewise, join Ram Pershad in his 
appeal for mercy, until there is a 
babel of sounds. The accountant 
reads out from his books the sums 
due from each. What is passing 
through the old Rajput’s mind? 
He would yield, and that gladly, 
to the pity that is moving him, 
But there is his own land to think 
of, his own family—above all, his 
own pride. Was he not the direct 
descendant of the ancient chief 
who brought the clan into this 
part of the country and was lord 
of the whole country-side? Eighty- 
four villages owned the sway of 
his ancestors for centuries — ay, 
for centuries — before the great 
Company took possession of the 
land. His great-grandfather was 
the head of the clan when the 
Company came, and for some years 
afterwards. It was at the first 
settlement of the land revenue 
that most of the villages were 
taken away from the lord and 
given to the villagers, his own 
clansmen and dependants. His 
grandfather was left with only 
twenty out of the eighty - four. 
It was tyranny and injustice ; but 
the English sahibs were new and 
ignorant in those days, and destiny 
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was hard. Since then, one by one 
the twenty villages have gone. 
They have been sold for debt, and 
bought by traders and bankers. 
His grandfather and his father 
may have been extravagant. But 
what would you have? Oan a 
Rahtore Rajput live like a pariah ? 
Can his sons remain unmarried, or 
can wives be had for nothing by 
men of his blood? Now he was 
left with only one village, that in 
which his fathers had lived, and 
where their home farms were. 
Was this too to be lost, and by 
him? It is mortgaged to that 
cringing Marwari, whose house 
stands over there—ay, he is 
cringing now. But if the interest 
be not paid he will foreclose, and 
the Rajput will have to cringe then 
or to—— He dared not finish 
the thought. 

So the set look came over his 
face, and he hardened his bowels 
of compassion against his brethren. 
“Pay,” ‘he said—“ pay me what 
you owe or you leave the land,” 
and not heeding the cries for time 
and mercy that rose around him, 
he went slowly back to his house, 
followed by his tall sons. 


The Village Banker. 


But come, let us be going. We 
will turn down that lane which is 
nearly opposite the one we came 
by. It will lead us out to the 
fields again, through the weavers’ 
quarter and past the outlying huts 
of the low-castes. That house a 
little way down, built of small 
well-burnt bricks, with no window 
opening to the lane, and a strong 
studded gate made of black wood, 
that is where the Marwari banker 
lives. See, he is coming out, a 
stout portly man, of somewhat 
low stature, dressed in fine white 
calico scrupulously clean, with a 
huge pink turban on his head. 
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His chief agent and factotum, a 
man of his own race and caste, 
with a couple of stout Brahmin 
servants behind him. He is of a 
lighter complexion than the men of 
the village. A keen, clever-look- 
ing man—in intelligence far above 
the Rajputs round him. Not a 
bad face on the whole, although 
it bears the stamp of his heredi- 
tary trade. Not a bad man either, 
and most useful. What Roth- 
schild is to Europe is Seth Bullub 
Dass to the good village of Gar- 
danpur. It is easy to call him 
names ; but can the land be farmed 
without capital, and who will find 
the money if Bullub Dass closes 
his chests? He has evidently 
been sent for to arrange the pre- 
sent difliculty, and he will do it. 
They are all in his debt, and he 
cannot afford to let them go to 
ruin. 


The Weavers and Low-castes. 


Turn down this lane to the 
right: we are coming to the poorer 
part of the village where the lower 
castes live. Here is a settlement 
of weavers. ‘The huts are smaller, 
and boast no little enclosures or 
yardstothem. The chamber doors 
open on the lane, and if you look 
in you will see the looms at work. 
The lane is very narrow, and half 
of it is taken up by the trestles on 
which the women,who are prepar- 
ing the warp have stretched it. 
You see them hurrying up and 
down combing out and arranging 
the thread. It is a poor trade, 
especially since machine-made cloth 
flooded the markets ; and this year 
they will tell you they have fallen 
on hard times. “What! don’t you 
know the harvest was so bad! 
there was only eight annas in the 
rupee” (their way of saying it was 
only a half crop), “and now the 
rain is holding back, The culti- 
vators are in great straits, and it is 
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the tillers of the earth, not the 
rich merchants and landlords, who 
buy from the poor weaver. The 
farmers have had to pawn their 
wives’ ornaments to Bullub Dass— 
ay, and their land too in some cases 
—and the old dhotee, torn and thin 
though it be, must do for another 
year. No new gowns for the wives 
for last year’s fair or this year’s 
either.” 

Now we are out of the village, 
on the opposite side to that we 
entered by. Here the fields are 
not so close to the houses. There 
is a wide open space of waste 
ground, hard and firm beneath the 
thick carpet of grey dust. This is 
where the harvest is brought home, 
and where the oxen tread out the 
corn. It is busy enough then. 
Now it is left to a few evil-looking, 
mangy, half-starved dogs, who are 
prowling about to see what they 
can devour. The dog has a poor 
time in an Indian village. He is 
a scavenger to be tolerated ; useful 
too sometimes for watch and ward, 
for he can snarl and bark more 
than enough, if he has not always 
the pluck to bite; but to the 
ordinary Hindu villager not a 
companion and friend, to the 
Mahomedan an unclean beast and 
a term of reproach. At the far 
side of this waste ground is a big 
banyan-tree, and, beyond, a few 
old and weather-beaten mangoes, 
the survivors of an ancient grove. 
In their shade a group of huts, 
smaller and poorer looking than 
even the worst in the village. The 
chumars, the workers in leather, 
live here, and beyond their hamlet 
are two or three neater and cleaner- 
looking hovels, where the mehters 
or sweepers dwell. These pariahs 
must not pollute the main village. 
You need not waste pity on them, 
for all that. They are quite as full 
of caste pride and prejudice, and 
quite as exclusive in their own way, 
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as their superiors. And then, for 
the chumars at any rate, there are 
compensations when the matter is 
looked into. 

Do you see the vultures on the 
broken and withered stem of that 
old mango? A little farther off 
you will see a group of men busy 
around something on the ground. 
They are all squatting and shuf- 
fling like birds of prey around that 
something. Now you are nearer 
you see what it is. That is the 
carcass of Bullub Dass’s best ox, 
one of the pair that drew his 
carriage—a fine trotting pair from 
Central India. It sickened and 
died yesterday in the yard, and the 
chumars came, as is their duty and 
their right too, and removed the 
carcass, They are skinning it now 
in this village Golgotha, and then 
they will divide the flesh. What! 
not to eat it? Yes, to eat it. 
You do not think that row of 
women sitting a few yards off, 
eagerly watching the men’s work, 
is merely interested in the skin- 
ning? Each of them has brought 
her brass dish or pot, and they 
are waiting anxiously for the dis- 
tribution of the flesh. It will 
be divided justly, and with due 
respect to position, according to 
the ancient custom of chumars. 
Plague? cholera? Oh no; you 
see they are healthy-looking and 
well nourished enough. How 
many thousand years have they 
fed on like carrion? Pasture and 
water are scarce, and cattle are 
dying, I hear, by scores. The 
chumar at least will thrive, and 
the vultures, and so will the 
cunning dealer in hides, who 
comes up country from Mirzapur 
and buys the dead skins cheap 
for ready cash, Perhaps he has 
even advanced money to his chu- 
mar clients, and then he will buy 
them very cheap indeed. The 
next pair of boots you get from 

. c 
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London may be made of the hide 
of friend Bullub Dass’s ox. So is 
the world tied together. 

And now we are in the open 
fields again. It is the end of the 
day, and the low sun glows rayless 
through the thick dust like a live 
coal, The wind is as burning hot 
as it was three hours ago. Hot 
it will be and burning all the 
weary night. Just as we have to 
rise again to march, when there is 
a faint gleam of pale opal light in 
the east and a man can see his 
hand, one little short sob of cool 
breath will come, like a whisp2r 
from heaven to a sorrowing soul, 
and then straightway the great 
sun will leap up again in his wrath, 
and the slow misery of earth and 
beast and man will begin once 
more. Yet another day of bura- 
ing fiery drought. O God of 
heaven, how long? When will 
Thy rain fall on the just and on 
the unjust? Is it to no purpose 
that we have fed Thy Brahmins, 
and made offerings day by day at 
Thy shrine, Mahadeo ? 


Famine threatens. 


It is September now, and there 
is dole in Gardanpur. When we 
were there last it was the end 
of June, and they were waiting 
anxiously for rain. It was long 
and late in coming, but it came, 
and the thirsty soil drank it in 
greedily. The dust no longer 
rose in clouds, the wind ceased to 
howl, the crow shut its mouth or 
opened it only to give a cheerful 
and well-satisfied ‘‘caw.” Like 
magic, after the first shower the 
grateful ground brought forth the 
herb after its kind. The dykes 
and tanks filled, and fish appear- 
ing suddenly swam about in the 
pools which were yesterday dry 
pits. The cattle began to look 
more like living things, and som2 
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of the younger beasts actually 
capered and kicked about as they 
were driven forth to pasture in 
the early morning. Pioughs were 
got out, and the oxen began to 
think that even a drought has its 
good side. The men leave the 
village at dawn, driving their 
yokes with ploughs reversed, the 
tail trailing on the ground mark- 
ing a small furrow in the mud, 
Hope lives again in their eyes. 
Cheerily at noon the wives set out 
to the fields where the ploughs 
are working, the last baby astride 
on the hip, a dish of food and a 
vessel of water balanced deftly on 
the head. The dusky little naked 
children are making their mud- 
pies in the village lanes, and 
marking out miniature fields and 
irrigation channels. Even the 
village dogs look more contented 
and less like the badly stuffed 
skins in a village museum. 

The sugar-cane is a foot high 
or more. It has been watered 
constantly, but the rain has done 
it more good than all the irriga- 
tion. You can see it is full of 
juicy life. Farther afield great 
stretches of land are green with 
the broad leaves of the millets. 
Here and there in the better soil 
are darker patches where the 
cotton - plants are coming up 
strong. Through July and Aug- 
ust the heavens are kindly. Cool 
continuous rain for five or six days, 
and then a break of bright sun, 
obscured now and again by a big, 
fleecy cloud, just long enough to 
get the crops weeded and the sur- 
face hoed, and then more rain 
before the young plants begin to 
droop. The ploughs are going 
all the time in the fields whose 
turn it is to be sown with wheat 
and barley after the rains have 
ceased. The farmers are in good 
heart, and plough follows plough, 
up the field and down again, in 
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straight furrows. Five or six 
ploughings will do no harm. 
Away there are some large even 
fields in which eight ploughs are 
working ; the oxen are big, white, 
well-favoured beasts, the best 
you have seen. That is Pertdb 
Singh’s own home farm, and there 
is the old man himself, standing 
leaning on his long staff. He has 
come out to see how the work is 
going on. He is quite cheerful 
now. There has been no trouble 
about the revenue. The timely 
rain opened Bullub Dass’s purse, 
and the money was found for the 
rent, on the security of the sugar 
and the cotton crops. A remit- 
tance too came from the Risaldar 
Sahib, whose regiment is far away 
at Peshawur maybe. Pertdb 
Singh has not much idea of geo- 
graphy, but he knows Peshawur 
is a long way off, a journey of 
three days even by rail, and the 
rail-ghart goes swiftly, as you 
know. The Risaldar has got fur- 
lough and will be home shortly, 
and then there will be rejoicing. 
Are not the Risaldar’s wife and 
his two sons in Pertab Singh’s 
house? Where else should they 
be? A Rajput does not take his 
wife with him on service, like 
those Madrasi sepoys Pertab once 
saw on the march, Sepoys in- 
deed! They are good enough 
fellows, but what business have 
the like of them in the wars? 
This was in July. We are in 
September now—nearly the end of 
September—and a great dread 
overhangs the land. For three 
long weeks the heavens have been 
shut, and not a drop of rain has 
fallen. The wells, wherever there 
are wells—there are not many in 
Gardanpur — have been working 
hard to keep the sugar alive and 
the cotton-plants from withering. 
The great stretches of food crops 
—nothing could be done for them. 
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They should be well over a man’s 
head now, and the fields as thick 
as thick can be. They are not up 
to my knee, would not give shelter 
to a boar, and the leaves are all 
turning yellow at the tips. Here 
and there a little starveling head 
of grain, like a famine baby, has 
come prematurely. The cotton on 
which we count for rent—the same 
fate is overtaking it. The plants 
should be fine bushy plants, shrubs 
almost, three feet high, bright with 
their yellow and brown flowers. 
They are dwarfed, stunted things, 
like suburban wallflowers in a 
backward spring, and some of 
them have formed bolls already. 
There is no hope of a good crop. 
How is Bullub Dass to be paid? 
The wind is beginning to blow hot 
again and the ground to harden. 
The ploughed fields, waiting for 
the wheat and barley seed, are 
drying up, and the dust rises 
where the cattle tread as if it 
were May again. There will be 
little use in scattering seed on that 
thirsty soil. ‘Still there is hope. 
If the rain comes soon,” the people 
say, ‘‘ we may get half a crop from 
the millets. It will be short com- 
mons, but we shall not starve, and 
we can sow for next harvest. The 
wheat and barley will be good 
security for Bullub Dass.” So 
every man who has a well works 
it bravely, and the sugar-cane is 
kept alive, whether men or oxen 
die over it. The pulley creaks 
and the great leathern buckets go 
up and down, while the patient 
men toil, and the more patient 
beasts drag the rope down and 
follow it up the inclined run of 
the well. Were there ever such 
patient men and such patient 
beasts 1 

Thus it is in the fields. In the 
village, Pertdb Singh is sitting in 
the covered gateway of his house. 
He is somewhat sad and stern 
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again. The Risaldar and some of 
the other sons are round him. A 
fine, seasoned-looking soldier is the 
Risaldar. He is in his peasant’s 
dress, and has nothing to distin- 
guish him from the others but a 
necklace of big gold beads round 
his neck, and perhaps his turban 
is a little bigger and has a smarter 
set. But his gait and posture and 
the pride of his bearing mark his 
profession, and he has the air of 
a man having authority. For a 
Risaldar Sahib in the Bengal 
Cavalry of the great Queen is no 
mean person, especially if he has 
seen service and has three medals, 
and has been called out on 
parade and praised by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself —ay, in 
his own. tongue too. He will love 
to talk to you if you have time, 
and to grip you bythe hand. You 
are a civilian, it is true; but he 
knows you can walk and shoot 
and ride, and your brothers are in 
the army, and every English gen- 
tleman is a fighting man at heart, 
and welcomes and is welcomed by 
the Risaldar Sahib, who has fought 
so often beside and under English- 
men. Moreover, it is the civilians 
who have the power and can help 
a man out of trouble. So he 
welcomes you warmly. 

But Pertab Singh is sad, and the 
Risaldar is trying to comfort him 
by assurances that he and his 
brothers in the service will be able 
to raise enough to pay the mort- 
gage interest, come what may. 
For the fear of another bad harvest 
is on the old man’s heart, and he 
knows that his people will not be 
able to pay their rent should this 
new misfortune come. He has 
spoken to Bullub Dass, and Bullub 
Dass says he can do no more. He 
cannot go on advancing money for 
ever. He too has his sons and 
daughters to think of, and the 
honour of his own house, which 
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has lent money and met its bills 
quite as long as the Rajput’s people 
have owned the land. 


No more Hope. 


It is October, and still no rain. 
Still the pulleys of the wells creak 
and groan. The great patient oxen 
labour on as before, but their heads 
droop and their limbs drag wearily, 
and the bones show prominently 
through the loose skin. Their 
masters too look downcast, and 
their bodies, always spare, are 
nothing but tense muscle and skin. 
There is no actual want of food 
yet in Gardanpur, at least for such 
as have farms ; for they have some 
little stores left still, and those 
who have any hope of a crop can 
borrow for a while yet. But it is 
a more than Lenten fast for them 
all, with never-ceasing toil super- 
added. A few weeks of such dis- 
cipline might do good to many of 
us who choose to grumble because 
we have not more than enough. 

There is no doubt now as to the 
fate of the village. The sugar has 
been saved to some extent. That 
means at the most one acre in 
twenty of the village area, for 
sugar needs to be irrigated, and 
there are few wells and no canal 
here. The cotton is dwarfed: it 
is not worth picking. The millets, 
whichshould have fed the village for 
the next five months, have hardly 
moved. The stalks, which should 
be so juicy, are almost dry. Here 
and there an abortive head of grain, 
which women and children have 
diligently searched out and gar- 
nered. For the rest, it will do for 
fodder; and as the last remnant 
of grass has been torn off the hard 
surface by the famishing cattle, 
most men have turned their hungry 
beasts into the standing fields of 
jowar and bajra, and let them 
eat them down. If rain comes in 
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three weeks or so, it may be 

ible to sow wheat and barley 
with some chance of a harvest, late 
in March or in April. If it comes 
not, then the last flicker of hope 
has died away. Until the next 
rainy season, full eight months 
hence, the fertile plain will be a 
barren waste unproductive as the 
sand of the seashore. 

Day follows day. There is no 
sign of a cloud now. The sun is 
bright and hot. But the nights 
are chill, and there is a keenness 
in the morning air that heralds the 
Indian winter and gives a glow to 
the pale faces of the Englishmen ; 
generally a cheerful and welcome 
time, when the country is bright 
with the fresh green of the spring- 
ing corn, and the heart of man is 
gladdened by the knowledge of one 
harvest gathered and the promise 
of another to come. There is no 
brightness or gladness here now. 
No harvest has been garnered, and 
the harvest to come is a harvest of 


bones, and the reaper is Death. 
The Risaldar Sahib’s leave is 
drawing to an end. He must go 


to his regiment. He is anxious 
and full of care. How is the rev- 
enue to be paid, and the interest 
due to Bullub Dass? How is the 
household to be fed? For there 
are many mouths dependent on 
Pertab Singh. There is the old 
man’s wife, the mother of the 
stalwart sons; there are three of 
the sons’ wives besides the Risal- 
dar’s, and seven grandchildren, 
most of them very young. Then 
there are five or six women and 
men born in the house, slaves some 
might call them—they cannot be 
left to starve, and they too have 
children. There are the farm-ser- 
vants also, but they must shift for 
themselves if famine comes. Be- 
sides these, there are two or three 
widows, whose husbands, cousins 
of Pertdb Singh, died when they 
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were young, and left their child- 
wives toa dull life of drudgery ; 
and two distant relatives, fat, lazy, 
loafing loons, with wives and chil- 
dren of course, who have quartered 
themselves on the old Rajput, 
having lost or dissipated their own 
means. God forbid that he should 
refuse them food and shelter, idle 
drones though they be! Alto- 
gether, as Pertdb Singh will tell 
you when you begin to know him, 
he has “ to carry some thirty souls 
on his one shoulder.” ‘‘ Where is 
food for all these to come from ?” 
asks the Risaldar. The granaries 
will not hold out till the next rain 
comes, not nearly. He has looked 
into them yesterday. “The women 
and children must leave,” he says 
to his father; “ you cannot feed 
them here, and if you have to go 
you will not be able to take them 
with you.” Soit is settled that the 
Risaldar’s and his brothers’ wives 
and their children should go off 
under the escort of his two brothers 
to their fathers’ houses in Rajpu- 
tana, There they will be safe from 
harm or hunger, for letters have 
come to say that all is well there 
and sufficient rain has fallen. 

So the next day the family Brah- 
min is consulted. Pertab Singh 
and his house are pious people, 
especially where the womenfolk are 
concerned, and a journey like this 
must not be lightly undertaken. 
The priest, therefore, is sent for, 
and fed and feed, and told to see 
which is the best day for setting 
out. Then the Brahmin looks very 
wise, and taking up his quarters in 
a raised verandah on one side of 
the gateway, consults his almanacs 
and the horoscopes of the family. 
A day or two go in this way, much 
to the vexation of the Risaldar, 
whose time is short, and who 
has lost his faith in these cere- 
monies. Does not the regiment 
march on whatever day it is told, 
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without all this fuss? When they 
last marched with Lockhart Sahib 
across the frontier, was any Brah- 
min or other padre Sahib called to 
find the lucky day? Not a bit of 
it ; and as for bad luck, why, they 
won every fight they went into. 
True, they lost some men, and 
Jones Sahib—he was a fine lad 
and had just joined—was shot 
through the head. But what of 
that? It was their fate, and it is 
a soldier's right to die fighting. 
But his mother and Pertaéb Singh 
would have none of these free- 
thinking notions. 

Meanwhile the women are pack- 
ing their possessions in leather- 
covered baskets. Not so big as 
you see at railway stations in 
London ‘or on tops of cabs and 
carriages, but handy things, two of 
which can be slung and balanced 
at the ends of a springy slip of 
bamboo, and carried by one man. 
There are no great tall feathered 
hats, or bulky dresses of silk and 
lace that must not be crushed ; no 
great stock of boots and shoes,— 
only a soft petticoat or two, a few 
bodices, a fine muslin sheet or veil, 
and on top or among them some 
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heavy gold necklaces and bangles 
for which there is no room on the 
round arms and necks of the 
owners. One basket will hold two 
of the women’s things, and perhaps 
a child’s thrown in. The men are 
seeing that the big bullock-carri- 
ages are made ready and ship- 
shape, — two-wheeled carriages 
with dome-like tops of bamboo 
framework and curtains of thick 
red stuff, so that no one may see 
in, while there are convenient 
peep-holes for the women to look 
out. The curtains will be thrown 
up in the daytime when they are 
on the country roads, and no heed 
will be taken of the peasants they 
meet or of the people working in 
the fields. Who cares for them ? 
But as they wind through the 
lanes of a village, or pass down 
the bazaar of a town, the curtains 
quickly drop ; or if a traveller of 
the better class is met ambling 
along on a neighing pink -eyed 
piebald and followed by servants 
on foot, still more if an English- 
man should canter by, nothing but 
the bright eyes peering through 
the little window in the side will 
tell of the fair burden within. 


THE EXODUS. 


And now the Brahmin has done 
his work, and the propitious time 
has come. It is the cold still hour 
before dawn. The heavens are a 
deep clear blue. The moon has 
just gone down, yet there is no 
darkness, for every star is shining 
as stars can shine in the East, and 
the planet of the morning out- 
shines them all. It is a good and 
convenient time for beginning the 
journey, as well as auspicious. 
Brahmins, after all, are human, 
and astrology not an unreasonable 
science. Half the day’s journey 
will be performed easily before a 
halt need be called for the midday 


meal, and before the afternoon 
heat, for the sun is still strong, 
raises the dust, and makes travel- 
ling toilsome for man and beast. 
The carriages are now ready before 
the gate of Pertab Singh’s house. 
The oxen stand yoked, thick felt 
coverings thrown over their backs 
to protect them from the cold. 
For they are costly white animals, 
with dewlaps hanging low between 
the clean forelegs, and small heads 
showing their blood. Well groomed 
are they too, and sleek. The Ris- 
aldar Sahib has come out snugly 
clad in thick padded jacket of 
dark green, with a big handker- 
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chief brought under his chin and 
over his ears and knotted on top 
of his head—partly because it is 
not a lucky thing to sleep with 
your ears exposed, but mainly to 
give the fashionable set to his 
black beard. He casts the eye of 
a smart cavalry officer over the 
turnout, to ree that everything is 
in order. For the family honour 
must be maintained away there 
among the women’s people in Raj- 
putana, whatever stint there may 
be athome, The drivers, in thick 
jackets and heads tied up, are 
squatting on the ground warming 
their hands at a small fire which 
they have made in front of the 
gateway. It blazes up now and 
again as they feed it economically 
with a little straw and stalks of 
the millets from the refuse fodder, 
not casting it on recklessly as you 
or I would, but pushing each straw 
in endways as it is needed, so as 
to get the greatest service out of 
it. The yellow light flashes warmly 


on their dark faces, and lights up 
the front of the house and the 
overshadowing branches with a 
glow that contrasts with the cold 


starlight. The kahdrs or bearers 
have made ready their loads and 
tried how they balance, and sit 
beside them, smoking their little 
gurgling and bubbling water-pipes, 
and shivering in their thin cotton 
jackets. They will soon be warm 
enough and to spare. A miser- 
able cur or two, thinking that fire 
may betoken food, come prowling 
and sniffing about, soon to slink 
away envious and disappointed, 
while an early crow is perched 
watchfully on the nearest tree. 
Soon there is a stir and a bustle 
inside the court, and the “ chime 
of women’s ankle-bells” is heard. 
The three ladies come shuffling 
out wrapped from head to foot in 
thick rezais, each carrying a baby. 
Behind them come women-servants 
with blankets and shawls, and little 
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toddling children clinging to their 
hands. Then PertabSingh carrying 
his pet grandson, a fine boy of five, 
who has his arm round his grand- 
father’s neck, and his fat brown 
face, with its great bead-like black 
eyes intensified by the lines painted 
round the eyelids, turned to the 
old man. The young men follow, 
each with a child in his arms. 
They do not take farewell of the 
women—that has been done in- 
side ; but they fondle the children, 
loth to part. The women are 
weeping and wailing, as young 
wives mourn when they leave their 
father’s house. For Pertdb Singh 
and his wife are very proud and 
fond of the handsome girls who 
have given them grandsons, and 
they are beloved, especially the 
old man, by their daughters-in- 
law. The women cry aloud, 
kneeling at Pertdb Singh’s feet, 
and touching them with their 
hands ; and the men weep openly, 
even the big soldier, for they have 
not been taught to suppress their 
feelings, and think it no shame to 
show their sorrow. 

And now they are all packed in 
some wonderful way, which Mas- 
kelyne & Oooke could not rival, 
into the small space afforded by 
the carriages. The drivers are 
seated, reins and goad in hand. 
The bearers have taken up their 
load. The two brothers, who are 
to go as escort, have mounted 
their small wiry ponies, and the 
cavalcade departs, while the 
Brahmin, sitting beside the gate, 
tells his beads and mutters charms, 
and the two widows and the wives 
of the poor relations make a back- 
ground of humble mourners. Per- 
tab Singh and the Risaldar turn and 
walk slowly back into the house, 
where they sit down to smoke and 
to ponder on the mystery of life. 

In a day or two the Risaldar 
also takes leave of his father and 
mother and rides away, his body- 
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servant, and a groom who will lead 
back the horse, following on foot. 
Some twenty miles distant he will 
find the railway station where he 
can get the train which is to take 
him to his far-off cantonment. 
Before going he bids the old people 
to be of good cheer. He will send 
them money to pay the mortgage 
interest. No fear of that. His 
father is to lay in sufficient grain 
to keep the reduced household 
until the famine has passed. His 
youngest brother, who remains at 
home, will see to it. He is a good 
son is the Risaldar Sahib, and has 
a heart as true as his trusty sword. 
No wonder if the old people are 
sad when he has gone. 

And now the strain is beginning 
to be felt severely in Gardanpur. 
The labourers and weavers are 
already thinking of moving from 
the village. They have little left, 
corn there is hardly a handful 
among them, their wives’ orna- 
ments have gone to the pawn- 
brokers. A few rupees, hoarded 
carefully for years in view of such 
a time as this, for the tradition 
and the teachings of past famines 
are strong in the land, most of 
them still possess. With the 
cultivators things are very little 
better. Their grain-stores are 
either empty or very low. Their 
cattle are famishing, and every 
day makes it more difficult 
to keep them alive. It is very 
hard to go away. and leave their 
fields—the fields where they and 
their forebears before them have 
sown and gathered for generations 
past. To them those fields are 
everything in the world — home, 
country, and life itself. They 
know no larger form of patriotism, 
for India is not a country, and 
there is no Indian nation. 

It is easy enough for the low- 
caste leather-workers and weavers 
to move. They have no ties to 
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bind them to the land, and no 
cattle to think of. But it is 
otherwise for the Rajput or Brah- 
min farmer, who has his ancestral 
acres, narrow though they be, and 
his milch and plough cattle, which 
cost much money, and the loss of 
which means ruin. ‘ True,” they 
say, “the Government is going to 
make a new road some ten miles 
off, and those who are in need will 
find work and wages there. But 
our women cannot carry earth 
while we dig, like the chumars’ 
wives. Nor will the cattle be 
kept alive on the road-work. It 
is of no use to us.” 

There is a big gathering at the 
choupal, and all the village farmers 
are there. What is to be done to 
save the lives of their wives and 
children and the cattle? That is 
the question. Bullub Dass refuses 
any more advances of grain or cash, 
and unless they want to die where 
they are a decision must be taken, 
and that quickly. An old grey- 
beard, the oldest man in the vil- 
lage — some say eighty, others 
ninety, he himself a hundred years 
of age—is the first tospeak. ‘“ He 
remembers being told by his uncle 
of the great famine which swept 
all living things off the face of the 
land. It was before the Company 
Bahadur came. There have been 
famines and famines since, but 
that remains the famine. Then 
the villagers had to leave their 
homes and their fields. It was go 
or die. And they went, his uncle 
said, across the Jumna and down 
towards Malwa. There they found 
pasture and water for the cattle, 
and enough corn selling for a rupee 
to keep a man for two months. 
That was the place to go to now.” 
One or two others of the older 
men had heard the same story. It 
was evidently true. And so it is 
settled that they shall go to 
Malwa, down into the heart of 
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India, where the Nerbudda runs 
—Mother Nerbudda, the sacred 
stream, which some day, so pro- 
phecy says, is to rob Ganges her- 
self of her purifying powers. 

Some go to tell Pertab Singh 
what the village elders have de- 
cided to do; others to their houses 
to warn their womenfolk and to 
make ready for the exodus. The 
Rajput has no hope to hold out 
and no better course to suggest. 
They must save themselves. He 
cannot support them. His father 
always kept in the granaries a 
year’s supply at least for the whole 
village. They know that he has 
not been able to keep up the good 
old custom; debt and bad years 
have forced him to sell the grain 
asitcamein. Bullub Dass is even 
more helpless. He cannot give 
them any more advances of any 
kind. He must keep seed-grain 
for the next year, otherwise the 
village, himself included, will be 
ruined. Yes, this must be done, 
come what may; no one gainsays 
that. It is clearer than ever that 
there is only one way of escaping 
a lingering death from hunger, and 
that is instant flight. A fever of 
fear and excitement seizes the 
hitherto patient and quiet people. 
“To Malwa! to Malwa!” is the 
cry in every mouth. 

It is the fifth morning after the 
women started from Pertab Singh’s 
house for Rajputana that the ex- 
odus begins. It was about the same 
hour, the watch before the dawn, 
when the stillness of the night is 
broken by the barking of dogs, the 
voices of men, the wailing of wo- 
men and children, and, above all, 
the strident creaking of the heavy 
wheels of many carts on their un- 
greased axles. It was a long pro- 
cession, slow and sad. Men arid 
cattle, both weakened now by days 
of hardly sufficient food, going 
most of them knew not where— 
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more on the chance than with any 
hope of finding wherewithal to 
support life. And, if there were 
sad hearts in the crowd, none was 
sadder than that of old Pertdéb 
Singh as he stood with his youngest 
son on the road outside the village 
and saw the carts slowly pass out. 
They went household by household, 
with all that they possessed. Old 
people who had never been two 
miles from their homes, young ones 
just born into this parched inhos- 
pitable earth. Everything they 
had in the world packed into the 
carts—grindstones, tools, cooking- 
vessels, little household gods ; bas- 
kets filled with clothes and trin- 
kets, a few worn blankets, an old 
rezat or two; and the delicate wo- 
men, the old people, and the young 
children who cannot walk piled on 
top of all. Behind come the able- 
bodied men and the older children 
and the strong women driving 
along the few spare oxen, a small 
weedy cow with a starveling calf, 
the milch buffalo; and here and 
there a woman, for whom there 
was no room in the carts, on a 
cow-hocked pony with a child on 
her knee. 

They file past the old man, all 
the people he knows, all with whom 
is the daily business of his life: 
the men who till his land and pay 
him his rent, the village herd, the 
washerman, the carpenter, the 
blacksmith, they are all there, and 
they are all going away. They 
greet him as they pass, and salaam 
with as much deference as in the 
best times, and he returns the 
words of salutation, “Ram, Ram,” 
with a sore heart. Why is he not 
going too? His house will soon 
be the only one in the whole of 
Gardanpur where the evening 
lamp will glow. No, there will 
be one more. The spare old man 
who holds the post of village 
watch, and is paid three rupees a- 
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month, will be faithful to bis salt. 
He will stick to his post, and 
make his reports regularly twice 
a-week to the police station twenty 
miles off, so long as body and soul 
hold together, and his thin, black, 
indefatigable legs can carry him, 
with their small sinewy calves 
gathered up close to the knee into 
a tight ball seamed with swollen 
veins, As the last cart with its 
miscellaneous load and more mis- 
cellaneous following turns round 
the corner of the lane into the 
high road, Pertdéb Singh the 


Rajput leans on his long staff 
He has lived 


and weeps silently. 
too long. 

His son takes him by the band 
and leads him gently home through 
the deserted village. No human 
voice breaks the stillness of the 
early morning. There is no sound 
telling of life and toil from the 
grindstone or the cotton-gin. No- 
thing is to be heard but an occa- 
sional yell from some ownerless 
curs who have stayed to quarrel 
over their scavengering trade, and 
the agonising creak, creak of the 
receding carts. 

Bullub Dass is standing at the 
door of the Rajput’s house as the 
old man and hissoncemeup. His 
right-hand man and agent, Bansi 
Lal, is with him. Bansi Lal is a 
short round man of comfortable 
aspect, with the complexion de- 
scribed in Indian language as 
‘‘wheaten,” and trim black whiskers 
and moustache. He is dressed in 
white, with a neat pink turban on 
his head. He transacts the disa- 
greeable parts of Bullub’s business, 
goes round dunning defaulting 
clients, taking with a smile the 
hard words which he receives 
often when he asks for rupees. 
He attends the civil courts, files 
suits, gives the usual formal evi- 
dence in corroboration of his mas- 
ter’s books and deeds, and takes 
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execution of decrees. All this and 
more also does Bansi, and what he 
is paid no one but himself and 
Bullub Dass knows. In his in- 
come-tax returns he enters his 
earnings at fifteen rupees a-month, 
If the statement is true, Bullub 
Dass has made a profitable bar- 
gain, and Bansi, like a good Arab 
horse, is able to live well where a 
worse beast would starve. Per- 
tab Singh is not in an amiable 
mood this morning; even at his 
best he does not much care to be 
greeted on his own threshold by 
the money-lender. He passes him 
by with a supercilious look of faint 
recognition, such as a smart woman 
bestows on an unfashionable ac- 
quaintance. 

“Stay, Pertab Singh Sahib,” 
says Bullub. ‘‘ What is all this? 
Whither are all the people gone! 
What fool’s work is this? How 
are you and [ to live if the people 
run away?” 

“They have gone to get food 
and save their lives,’”’ retorts the 
Rajput. “If it is a fool’s work, 
you are the fool. Why don’t you 
open your pits and your money- 
boxes and keep the people in the 
village? You are the fool, I say, 
Bania Sahib.” 

The banker’s eyes flash and 
his lips quiver, but he answers 
smoothly. 

“Thakur Sahib,” he says, using 
a title of respect which in the 
fallen fortunes of his house Per’ ab 
Singh hears rarely from any but 
the men of his own clan—“ Thakur 
Sahib, in my poor judgment it is 
the duty of the lord of the soil to 
keep grain enough to feed the 
people in a time like this. Your 
grandfather, ay, and your respect- 
ed father, always did their duty in 
this matter.” 

The old man feels the thrust and 
turns fiercely, clutching his staff; 
but his son takes him by the arm, 
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saying, ‘Don’t be angry, sir ; 
what does it matter what this 
scoundrel of a bania says?” and 
leads him inside. Bullub Dass 
moves away homewards, followed 
by his man. Had he meant to 
suggest some way of bringing back 
and keeping the people? Who 
can tell? At any rate he will 
do nothing now. He will move 
neither hand nor foot to help Pertab 
Singh or his tenants, not even if 
their ruin is to involve ‘his own. 
Malice is in his eye and desire for 
revenge in his heart. 

Nevertheless, it is not a pleasant 
business for Bullab Dass. He has 
a great deal of money out on loan 
in Gardanpur, not only to the 
Rajput landowner but to nearly 
every farmer in the village. Off 
they have gone with carts and 
cattle, and everything they possess 
that might be seized in execution 
of adecree. There is nothing left 
but the baked dusty soil and the 
empty mud huts. What if they 
do not come back? Where is his 
capital gone, and where the com- 
fortable profit of twenty-five per 
cent which one way or another, bad 
years with good, he has managed 
to gatherin? Where toois Pertéb 
Singh to find the money to pay the 
mortgage interest if there are no 
rents? Then again he does not 
care to be left like this in a deserted 
village. His grain-pits have much 
more in them than is wanted for 
the next season’s seed, and al- 
though his women and their 
valuables and most of his ready 
money have gone to his native 
place in Marwara long ago, yet he 
has a good deal in his house, not 
to speak of all his account-books 
and securities. The people of 
Gardanpur he can trust. He has 
lived on terms of give-and-take 
with them for years, and they are 
a respectable law-abiding set. But 
there are wild and evil-living men 


in neighbouring villages who might 
like to make him their prey. He 
begins to wish he had not been so 
summary in refusing advances, It 
would have been better to risk 
more than to lose all, perhaps life 
as well. He is daring and brave 
enough in his own line, but violence 
and personal danger he cannot face; 
for he is the product of many 
generations of men whose weapons 
have been thrift and carefulness, 
and perhaps trickery—the sword 
never. 


The deserted Village. 


Gardanpur is now like a city of 
the dead. Pertdb Singh and his 
son seldom leave the house. What 
is to take them abroad? Bullub 
Dass keeps within doors also. He 
and Bansi are strengthening their 
defences as well as they can, and 
hiding away everything that can 
be hidden. he old watchman is 
the only active inhabitant. He 
goes his rounds regularly, and 
makes his reports to Pertéb Singh 
and to the police station. He has 
unearthed some wretched sick and 
old people who were left behind 
by the weavers and the low-castes 
when they fled. One poor creature 
he found dead in one of the out- 
lying huts, a mere skeleton of a 
man. Life had been extinct some 
time before he was discovered, and 
the starving dogs had been gnaw- 
ing at the dry mummy of a corpse 
and had been disappointed. The 
watchman reported the matter to 
the police, who came, held an 
inquest, recorded a finding, and 
had the body burnt. Other poor 
creatures whom he found starving 
but still alive he brought to the 
Rajput, who put them into one of 
the deserted houses and gave them 
a daily dole of food—a work of 
charity in which, I am bound to 
say, Bullub Dass took his full 
share. From many of the villages 
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round about the same story of 
starvation and death is heard, the 
watchman says, when he comes 
back from the police station. 

Things went on in this way 
for some weeks. The Rajput’s 
store of grain had been replenished 
from the nearest market. One of 
the widows had been sent off to 
her own people, who lived within 
a week’s journey; and most of 
the poor relations, finding their 
quarters not so pleasant and their 
fare less abundant, had transferred 
their affections and their company 
to others of their kindred who 
lived in a more prosperous country, 
where they hoped to have a better 
time. There was enough to keep 
the diminished household for six 
or seven months. Pertdb Singh 
and his son made one or two 
journeys to the revenue head- 
quarters of their district to press 
their claim to remission and to 
find out what was doing or going 
to be done. And so the cold 
season passed away and no rain 
fell. 

It is the hot weather again now. 
The wind howls and scorches as 
we have known it before. The 
earth longs vainly, like the tongue 
of Dives, for a cool drop of water 
to assuage itsagony. The burning 
rays of the sun are thrown back 
fiercely from the hardened surface 
of the ground, which never cools 
down now by night or day, and 
the dust rises in clouds which 
would obscure an army. It 
matters little to Gardanpur. The 
watchman is the only human being 
who goes much abroad. He tells 
Pertab Singh that in all his life, 
and he is over sixty, he has not 
known the Joo (hot wind) to rage 
as it rages this year. He seldom 
meets a soul on his long walk from 
the village to the police station— 
that is, between dawn and noon. 
Once or twice he has found the 
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bodies of travellers lying as they 
fell in their tracks, killed by the 
hot wind. They were like dry 
leaves; not even a jackal or a 
vulture had cared to touch them. 
One, by the way, was the old 
Brahmin priest Tulsi from Prag, 
who was making his rounds as 
usual, in spite of drought and 
famine, to gather in his dues. He 


had his big register of the names 
of his clients under his arm, and 
gripped it even in death. 


The Banker is robbed. 


The nights are if possible hotter 
than the days. The earth, which 
has suffered all day from the smit- 
ing heat of the sun, tries to revenge 
itself by returning the heat with 
interest at night. Sleep indoors is 
impossible, or if possible, it would 
mean death. Pertib Singh and 
his son and the two servants that 
are left pull their beds out into the 
courtyard and sleep there. They 
lie coiled up on their short cots, 
and even in this heat they are 
wrapped up heads and all in coarse 
cotton sheets to keep the evil 
spirits from their ears and mouth. 
That is the old man’s bed with the 
lacquered legs in the middle of the 
yard, and the son’s is nearest to 
him. The two servants lie be- 
tween them and the entrance, on 
rude wooden cots with bottoms of 
coarse string. Hark! what is that? 
The old man, who is lightest in his 
sleep, is sitting up. Surely he 
heard a gun. Yes, that is another, 
and not far off too. And now he 
sees the top branches of the great 
tree that stands in the yard and 
overshadows the house, lit up by 
the glare of fire. Hark! there is 
another shot, and it is answered 
by defiant shouts. They are all 
awake now and up. There is no 
need to dress. Except that they 
have taken off their jackets, they 
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are ready for work. Their shoes, 
if they need them, lie beside their 
cots, and can be shuffled on in 
a second without stooping even. 
“It is Bullub Dass,” said Pertab 
Singh briefly. ‘They have come 
to loot him. Go, Ram Pershad, 
and see what it is,” he said to one 
of the men, and sat himself down 
calmly on the bed again with a 
yawn. “It is not our business 
anyhow.” It was plain he had 
not much intention of helping 
Bullub Dass. Experienced in vill- 
age life, and wary as a fox, was 
Pertab Sing. He knew it was not 
a safe thing to be too zealous or 
ready to interfere when work of 
this kind was going on. You go 
to help the victim and you are 
accused of the crime. The evil 
look in Bullub Dass’s eye when 
they last spoke together came to 
his mind, and he thought the cun- 
ning banker was not likely to ne- 
glect a good chance of ruining him. 
A robbery or a murder is to the 


wise man an opportunity of paying 


off old scores. So he shows no 
haste to move, although he can 
now recognise Bullub Dass’s voice 
calling for help, and the assailants 
are evidently trying to batter in the 
strong door of the banker's house. 

Here is Ram Pershad back 
again. He crept round in the 
shadow of the wall until he got 
a good view of what was going on. 
There were a score of men attack- 
ing Bullub Dass’s house. He only 
saw five or six, but he was sure 
there must be twenty at least. 
Two held big flaring torches while 
the others were hammering at the 
door. A small urchin carried an 
oil-jar and fed the torches. No, 
they have no guns. Bullub or 
Bansi must have fired from the 
upper window whence the cries 
for help came. But they are too 
frightened to look out to take aim. 
They all grow merry over this 
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picture. The baiting of a banker 
in his own house was as good 
sport to them as an otter-hunt to 
a Devonshire farmer. ‘Off with 
you again,” said Pertdb, “and 
bring us word how the business 
goes on.” Ram Pershad slips out 
again, closing the door behind him. 
Before he has time to return there 
is a knocking at the gate, and a 
voice, which they recognise as the 
old watchman’s, calls to the Rajput. 
‘‘Qome out, sir,” he says, “ with 
your men and help me to save 
Bullub Dass ; they are looting him, 
and will set fire to his house.” 

‘‘ Why should we go?” the Raj- 
put answers. ‘We are not the 
police. He will say I did it. 
Why should we save him? The 
bloodsucker, he wouldn’t help us 
though his pits are full of grain 
and his boxes of money.” 

“Very well, sir, I will go alone, 
old man that J am.” 

Pertaéb Singh relents. He and 
his son seize their swords and follow 
the watchman as fast as they can. 
After all, a fight is a fight what- 
ever the cause, and the blood runs 
hot in a Rajput’s veins. The 
watchman has a twenty yards’ 
start of them. Just as they sight 
the banker’s house they see him 
rush at the men who are battering 
the door, whirling with both hands 
his long iron-bound and brass- 
tipped bamboo. Down goes the 
nearest ruffian with a blow that 
will prevent him from giving 
trouble for some time to come at 
least. Taken unawares, the assail- 
ants falter, the Rajputs rush on 
with a cry, brandishing their 
swords. The younger receives a 
thrust from a torch in the face 
that singes his beard and blinds 
him with smoke. In a second the 
lights are thrown down, and the 
rest of the band are in swift 
retreat down the lane. Hitherto 
Bullub Dass has not dared to look 
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out from his upper window. But, 
hearing the watchman’s cry of 
victory as the robbers bolt, he 
plucks up courage and fires down 
into the lane, scattering the slugs 
all about Pertab Singh, narrowly 
missing him, and causing him to 
use very violent language reflect- 
ing on the virtue of the banker’s 
female relations. Now, Bullub 
Dass and his factotum descend 
slowly by the narrow winding 
stair, and after many assurances 
that the enemy has fled and that 
there is no sort of danger have 
been exacted, the bolts are slowly 
removed and the big door is opened. 
“You're a better shot with a writ 
than a musket, Seth Sahib,” says 
the young Rajput, who cannot lose 
a chance of annoying the banker. 
“You will no doubt give the 
watchman a handsome reward for 
saving you.” Bullub Dass did not 
reply. He was eager to make 
certain that everything was safe, 
and snatching up a rude lamp, a 
stick with a small wooden cup at 
the end, holding oil and a wick, he 
called Bansi Lall, and went off to 
the back part of his house where 
he kept his valuables. 

He had hardly disappeared be- 
fore a cry of rage and despair 
startled the men at the door. 
They hurried after him, and found 
the banker and Bansi standing 
aghast before a couple of chests 
that had been broken open and 
rifled. The place is a small inner 
chamber without windows, but 
communicating with a room the 
wall of which is the outside wall 
of the house. Running into this 
room, the watchman finds that a 
hole has been made into it from 
the outside; and looking out, he 
sees a man just setting a light to 
a heap of something in the open 
space behind the house. Before 
he can move, a fierce flame bursts 
out, and shows him three or four 


men making their escape down the 
lane at the back of Ballub Dass’s 
house. He calls for help, and 
getting through the opening as 
quickly as he can, gives chase, 
But he is old and stiff, and the 
thieves are nimble. He has no 
chance, and after a hundred yards 
he is dead-beat and turns back. 
There is a regular bonfire blazing 
now behind the house, and he 
hurries back to see what can be 
done. They have all gathered in 
the open space round the fire, all 
except Bullub Dass, who has col- 
lapsed before his empty boxes, 
and is crying like a child over a 
broken toy. Bansi makes a rush 
at the fire and tries to pull out 
some of the flaming papers, but 
with little result except burns to 
himself. Everything is as dry as 
tinder. There is a lot of litter in 
the yard, and the fire takes it as 
if it were gunpowder, and flies 
along the ground into an empty 
bullock-shed, a lean-to against the 
house. The shed is in a blaze 
almost instantaneously, and the 
neighbouring house, which is low 
and has a good deal of wood in it, 
is certain to burn too. 

It is evident now that the attack 
on the door was only a feint, and 
meant to draw off attention from 
the real business which was going 
on behind. The robbers had secur- 
ed all Bullub Dass’s loose cash, and 
his account-books and securities 
fed the fire. It was certainly a 
heavy blow, but the granaries were 
safe. They had not time to rifle 
them—a fortunate matter for the 
village as well as for the owner. 
For who else would advance the 
seed for the next harvest? The 
only thing to do now was to pre- 
vent the fire spreading, and to this 
the watchman and Pertdb’s party 
bent all their energies. Bullub 
Dass and Bansi do not make even 
a show of helping, and nobody 
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seems to expect it of them. You 
do not go to a bania for work of 
this kind. 


The Wandering of the Exiles. 


And now let us leave Pertab 
Singh and the village and go after 
the people in their exodus. It was 
a weary march in the dust and 
heat ; the bullocks and cattle could 
not travel more than two miles an 
hour, but they plodded on stead- 
fastly and patiently. The wand- 
erers speak little to each other ; 
occasionally the voice of a driver is 
heard calling to his beast, the wail 
of across or ailing child, and the 
mother’s voice chiding or soothing 
it. Creak, creak, creak go the 
wheels. At noon they have 
covered ten or twelve miles, and 
they have reached a mango-grove 
with a big well in it. A halt is 
called, the oxen unyoked and 
turned to graze, the people get 
out of the carts, and each little 


group clears a cooking-place and 


prepares the midday meal. The 
bigger children scatter through 
the grove to collect sticks for the 
fire, while the old people and the 
unoccupied lie down on the ground 
and sleep. The Indian peasant 
can always sleep. Some of them 
perchance dream of happier en- 
campments on the way to the 
shrines of Hurdwar or Prag, 
when the women wore their 
holiday garb, and the children 
were fat and merry, and the cattle 
well fed and sleek, and the groups 
of pilgrims under the shade of the 
mango-trees were full of contented 
and cheerful life. 

But the march begins again 
after an hour or two’s rest, and 
the weary progress continues un- 
til the sun has set and the stars 
shine out. Then, when a con- 
venient place is found, they halt 
again and arrange themselves for 
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the night. It is getting cold now, 
and towards morning those who 
are short of clothing find it hard 
to sleep, and huddle around such 
a half-hearted fire as a little 
straw and a few sticks can afford. 
Several days pass in this fashion. 
The country is as monotonous as 
the dry dust and the hot sun. 
They have crossed the Jumna, 
over a bridge of boats and through 
the miles of soft sand on either 
bank. The exhausted beasts can 
hardly drag the heavy carts 
through it. They are now in 
Bundelcund, where the famine is 
more severe. The heavy black 
clay soil is hard and lumpy, vill- 
ages are far apart, and even with 
money in their hands the exiles 
can hardly get corn to buy. They 
have left the metalled road now, 
and are making eastwards by an 
ordinary country track. Some of 
the cattle are beginning to give in, 
and some of the women also are 
worn out and ill, They hasten on, 
death goading them, frantic and 
eager to get to the promised land 
of plenty. Surely it cannot be so 
far off. Now rain falls, useless to 
provide food, but fraught with 
fresh misery to those poor wan- 
derers. The road, bad enough 
before, becomes wellnigh impass- 
able. Hitherto they have kept 
together well, and have done their 
best to help each other. But 
misery unspeakable and the fear of 
death are making them selfish, and 
the one thought in each mind is to 
press on—on—on. 

Two carts have fallen out, 
Their teams cannot go a step far- 
ther. There is nothing for it but 
to stop and halt till they recover 
their strength a little. As soon 
as they are unyoked, one of the 
poor beasts lays him down quietly 
to die. He has worked honestly, 
and done his duty to the last. 
The others hobble off the road 
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stiffly and feebly, and strive to 
find some remnant of scant pas- 
turage in the barren fields. 
There are two families. One a 
man of about five-and-twenty, a 
Brahmin, Sri Kishun by name, 
with his wife, somewhat younger, 
and two children, a girl and a boy. 
The boy is the younger, and must 
be two years old, yet the woman 
is nursing him. She looks half 
starved herself; the child is fairly 
nourished still. It is a boy, and 
she will save him if she can, that 
her husband may not perish in hell 
for dying sonless. The little girl, 
a pretty bright-eyed thing, but 
showing evident signs of want— 
well, she is only a girl, a thing of 
not much account. She is trying 
to stay the pangs of hunger with 
a little parched rice which her 
father shares with her. It is one 
of their oxen that has died. What 
is to be done? The remaining 
beast is good enough, but he can- 
not pull the cart by himself. 
There is a big village away there 
in the distance, over a mile off. 
The woman suggests that the bul- 
lock should be taken there and 
sold to relieve their immediate 
wants, and the cart too, if any 
one will buy it, and that they 
should try to struggle on after the 
rest. The man was for finding 
their way back to their own vil- 
lage. Better to die there, he said, 
than in the jungle. But his wife 
thought their best chance was to 
go on. “Was not the land of 
promise near at hand? In their 
own home they knew there was 
no hope.” So reluctantly he drives 
off the bullock to the village, while 
the woman and the children, hav- 
ing eaten what there was to eat, 
lie down where they are, and sleep 
the sleep of exhaustion. 

About an hour had passed be- 
fore he returns. The girl has 
awakened, and is crying with 
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hunger ; the woman and the baby 
are still asleep. He has a little 
of the parched rice still left, which 
he gives to his daughter, and he 
has brought some water from the 
village, a drink of which refreshes 
her. Then he awakens his wife 
and tells her they must be up 
and moving while yet they have 
strength left. He has obtained 
three rupees for the bullock— 
about a tenth of its value—but he 
could get no food. There was no 
shop in the village, and the people 
said they had nothing left for 
themselves, They were a rough 
set of Bundélas, and looked on 
him as a foreigner. Anyhow, 
they either would not or could 
not help him. He has sat down 
to rest while he is telling her this. 
There is nothing for it but to go 
on. The other cart which fell out 
has yoked up and gone about half 
an hour ago. They may be able 
to overtake it, at any rate, when 
it halts for the night. It will be 
better to be with friends, who, al- 
though they have no food to spare, 
may be able to give the child or 
the woman a lift occasionally. So 
they rise slowly and painfully. 
The man makes a bundle of a few 
spare clothes, a brass drinking- 
vessel and a cooking-pan, and a 
few lighter articles, and balances 
it on his head. The cart and the 
heavier things in it they must 
abandon. The woman puts the 
boy astride on her hip, and they 
walk away in single file—the man 
leading and the girl last. The 
worn, attenuated forms do not 
look as if they could gofar. But 
there is in them a wonderful he- 
reditary patience and endurance 
which will carry them a long way. 

The aspect of the country has 
been changing of late. It is much 
wilder. Here and there patches 
of stunted forest ; and low rugged 
ridges of black rock cropping up 
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from the earth in a mysterious way 
block the road and force it to take 
a winding course. Villages seem 
very few and far between; and 
travellers, there is hardly one. It 
seems a mournful and haunted 
country to these poor wanderers. 
Oftentimes they felt as if they 
must lie down and give up the 
struggle for life. The little girl 
was wailing in a low tone as she 
shuffled rather than walked along. 
The man carried her a little now 
and then, but even her feather- 
weight was too much for him. The 
woman showed more strength. 
Was it the thought of the man- 
child that she bore and was trying 
to save that gave it to her? It 
was night now, and the wind came 
cold and chill from the patches of 
jungle they passed through. Occa- 
sionally some wild thing with a 
rustle and a rush crossed the path 
with a bound, and once or twice 
the woman quickered her steps as 
she thought she heard the stealthy 


foot of a beast of prey in the brush- 
wood alongside the path. At last 
there is a light to be seen that in- 


spires them with hope. Yes, it is 
the flicker of a fire under some 
trees on ahead. The reviving spirit 
gives new life to the failing pulse 
and wearied sinews. They will at 
least reach that light. If there is 
no succour there, they must die. 
On they plod in the same melan- 
choly single file. The boy’s head 
nods to his mother’s step as if the 
slender neck would break. The man 
tramps on with the tramp of de- 
spair, and the little girl, her lower 
jaw falling already with the awful 
look of famine, which once seen is 
never forgotten, stumbles on be- 
hind. Will she be able to go much 
farther ? 

At length—ah me, what an in- 
finite distance seems that last mile! 
—they reach the trees under which 
is the light. Thank God! it is 
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their friends with the cart. They 
have been there some time. The 
cooking-place has been cleared and 
the fire lighted, and they have a 
scanty supply of flour which has 
been made into cakes. 

The new-comers are too far gone 
to speak. They collapse rather 
than sit down near the group by 
the fire. The little girl can only 
point to her mouth and gasp for 
food. It is a party something like 
their own ; the children are older, 
and there are an old man and 
woman, the grandpeople. They 
too are very hungry, they too have 
hardly anything to eat, but of that 
little they give. The girl seizes 
eagerly the piece of bread offered 
toher. She puts a bit in her mouth 
and tries to eat it, but nature is 
too weak and the power of restora- 
tion has gone. She lies down with 
a sigh and a low moan, still chew- 
ing the tough leathery cake. Even 
the feel of food between her teeth is 
a comfort, and so she goes to sleep. 


The Flight from Death. 


In the morning they are up at 
dawn and begin once more the 
flight from death. But the girl- 
child’s troubles are ended, and 
they leave her there as she fell 
asleep. Let us also leave her to 
the care of Him who said that of 
such was the kingdom of heaven. 
Bitter grief will come perhaps to 
the father and mother afterwards, 
if they live. At the present time, 
want, fatigue, misery, and the con- 
suming desire to save the life of 
the male child, stifle sorrow. It 
is a large grove of mahwa-trees, 
that in which they spent the night. 
There are big groves of mangoes 
in their own country, but nothing 
like this mahwa-grove, which is 
almost a small forest, covering 
several miles. Ah! if it were 
the season for the mahwa flower 
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there would be no want of sweet 
nourishing food for them ll. 
There has been rain here evidently 
not long ago, for the grass is fresh 
and green, and the bullocks have 
been able to pick up a meal. The 
good beasts show more life than 
they have shown for days. 

The fugitives believe they are 
on the road taken by their own 
people. The little Bundelcund 
carts do not make such broad 
ruts, and certainly these tracks 
were not made by the hoofs of the 
undersized cattle of these parts. 
But there may be other wanderers 
from the famine land. They have 
heard, in truth, that many people 
from their own country have been 
seen making for Malwa. Far on 
in the day they find a dead ox 
lying by the roadside. Heis worn 
to skin and bone, but they recog- 
nise it as belonging to a farmer of 
their village. Even if they had 
no other sign to know it by, there 
was its~peculiar twisted horn. 
Towards evening, as they are going 
very slowly through a patch of sal- 
jungle, they come across another, 
and a sadder, proof that they are 
on the trail of their own people. 
A woman is lying by the roadside, 
her head resting on her poor thin 
arm. She is dead. She is the 
widowed sister of Kali Churn, the 
washerman of Gardanpur. They 
cannot touch her to see if she has 
been dead long, for they are men 
of high caste. The shadow of 
misery and death has come very 
near to them now. When will they 
reach this promised land of plenty ? 

It is the second day. The 
small store of grain is wellnigh 
gone, and their friends can no 
longer afford to give to Sri Ki- 
shun and his wife. Sri Kishun 
has the money he got for his ox, 
but hitherto he has not been able 
to find any food to buy. The 
country they have traversed has 
been wild and uninhabited, and 


they have had to cross some ghats 
or passes, low enough, but very 
stony and rough, and trying to 
men and cattle in so weak a state. 
The mother and her baby are in 
the carb, and she has killed her- 
self in her loving attempts to 
nourish the child, which now wails 
unceasingly with the low moan 
of suffering infancy. What is to 
be done? When they halt at mid- 
day, Sri Kishun, weak as he is, 
makes a last effort to obtain food. 
She urges him to get a goat for 
the child if he can—a milch goat 
might still save their boy. As for 
herself, she is too weak now to 
nurse him even if she could get 
food. So off he goes with totter- 
ing, stumbling steps to the village, 
a small wild-looking collection of 
tiled huts a mile from their rest- 
ing-place. Fortune befriends him. 
It is a village of shepherds, and 
they are willing to sell him a goat 
for something less than the sum 
he can give. But the flock is 
away in the jungle, very far off, 
and will not return till evening. 
His head reels with the weakness 
of hunger and the misery of de- 
spair. He entreats and beseeches 
and kneels to them, Brahmin as 
he is, but to no purpose. The 
men are not cruel, but they are as 
emotionless and as stupid as the 
flocks they tend. No, they will not 
bring the goat to the halting-place. 
How do they know where it is or 
whether he will remainthere? He 
must wait for it if he wants it. 
His poor confused brain thinks 
for a moment of the child and 
his wife, but only for a moment. 
The only thought it can retain is 
of his own weakness and inability 
to move. He asks for a little food 
and water, and they give him some 
parched grain and point him to a 
well. He has his brass vessel with 
him. The food and drink give him 
at least»the strength to rest and 
sleep. 
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The sun is low when they rouse 
him to take the goat. They have 
dealt with him honestly enough, 
and she is a good goat in full milk. 
He is stronger now, and not so 
long in getting back, even though 
he has to lead and pull the animal 
on sometimes by the cloth which 
he has twisted round her neck. 
There is a movement going on in 
the camp, and he hears the death- 
wail raised by the women. He 
hurries on as fast as he can; 
maybe he is too late. The women 
are gathered round some one on 
the ground. They make way for 
him as he comes, and he sees his 
wife lying—there is no need for 
him to ask. She is dead. She 
has just fallen back where she was 
sitting with the child in her arms, 
and her black eyes, not yet glazed 
by death, looking so large in the 
thin famine-stricken face, seem to 
implore his help. Was he able to 
save his child? With the help of 
the women and the goat he does 
what a man can. Let us hope 
that the boy lived, and that the 
mother did not give her life in 
vain. As for Sri Kishun, this new 
loss struck him even through the 
depth of bis misery. After all, 
you will say, he is only one among 
hundreds who are suffering from 
the same cruel fate. But he was 
not educated enough to think of 
this, or philosopher enough to enjoy 
the consolation that such a thought 
brings to our curiously selfish na- 
tures. 


A better Country. 


Meanwhile the main body of 


wanderers in whose tracks Sri 
Kishun and his friends are toiling 
have reached a better country—not 
indeed the Malwa of promise, but a 
land where there have been more 
plenteous rains and a more abun- 
dant harvest. There is food to 
buy, although it is dear. Large 
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tracts of forest are frequent, even 
near to the high road, and the 
cattle can find sufficient fodder. 
They have lost several stragglers, 
like Sri Kishun and his friends, 
during the march, but still the 
great body of them has held toge- 
ther, and there is a long procession 
of carts and cattle when they move. 
It is evening, and they have made 
a march of many miles to-day. 
The road has led down through 
some thick teak forest to the bed 
of a river. It is not a wide- 
spreading sheet of turbid water, 
such as they know in their own 
country, with broad stretches of 
sand on either side, but a clear 
sparkling stream on a rocky bed, 
with high wood-clad banks that do 
not shift with each year’s floods. 
It is a grateful sight to men and 
cattle after a hot and dusty day. 
The stream is low, and they see 
some men walking across with the 
water not much above the knee. 
So they cross to the far side, letting 
the oxen and the other cattle drink 
their fill as they go. The ground 
slopes gently on the other side and 
opens out into a green glade 
between the water and the forest. 
Here they unyoke and make pre- 
parations to spend the night. 
There is a temple on the high 
bank where the road enters the 
forest, and the thick stone battle- 
mented walls and great flanking 
towers of some old-world fortress 
stand out here and there amongst 
the trees. It is a beautiful place, 
but a famishing man has no eye 
for the picturesque. Nevertheless, 
a more cheerful feeling prevails in 
the camp, and it seems to them 
as if the bitterness of death has 
passed. 

Some of the more energetic men 
in whom a little remnant of life 
and spirit is left make their way 
up to the temple and talk to the 
old Hindu ascetic who dwells 
there. He tells them that the 
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next march will take them into a 
country where grain is fairly plen- 
tiful and pasturage good. They 
are disappointed to find that it is 
not the place of plenty and low 
prices of which they had heard. 
“No,” he says, “that was so a 
long time ago, no doubt. He has 
heard old men speak regretfully 
of the time when wheat sold eighty 
pounds for the rupee, and every 
little landowner could keep his 
elephant. Things have changed 
since then. The merchants come 
round and buy up the wheat to 
send it to the railroad, which they 
say is fifty miles off. The farmers 
are much richer than they used to 
be. Why, thirty years ago you 
hardly saw a bit of silver in these 
parts. They are good people too,” 
he adds, “and there is no want of 
food for the old Brahmin priest.” 
This news, which they carry down 
to the camp, and a refreshing wash 
in the river, where all except the 


sick and*very old have bathed, 
give new life to the exiles, and 
they start in the morning with 


fresh vigour. The old priest spake 
truly. Every mile they made now 
brought them into a better country. 
The millet-stalks stood high and 
thick in the fields. The bunches 
of grain had been gathered long 
since, but there had been no time 
or need yet to cut and stack the 
stalks. They might take what 
they liked for the cattle, even 
without the ceremony of asking. 
The rice-stubble showed that there 
had been a good crop, and the 
young wheat and grain were com- 
ing up green and strong in the 
rich red soil. In the villages they 
found purchasers for such beasts 
as they could spare, at low prices 
-certainly, but that was to be 
expected. Food was easily to be 
had and fairly cheap, and now and 
again rich men in the villages gave 
them a measure or two of grain. 
They began now to break up 
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into smaller parties and disperse 
among the villages within three 
or four miles of the road. Some 
of the village artisans found work 
to do in their own calling; of the 
rest, some had a little money, 
others had cattle which they could 
sell, and they calculated that they 
had enough to keep them from 
starvation until in two or three 
months the wheat and _ barley 
harvests should be ready and their 
labour should be in demand. 
Meanwhile in some places there 
was money to be earned by cotton- 
picking, as the cotton-pods were 
now bursting. Some, however, 
were absolutely destitute, and 
these wandered from village to 
village, begging their bread, for 
all pride of caste or position had 
now gone, sometimes abandoning 
their starving children, more often 
lying down by the roadside to 
die with them. The villagers 
were very good to these poor 
famished strangers, who now suf- 
fered from cold as well as hunger. 
The nights are cold and frosty at 
this season, especially in the low 
ground, and their clothes are mere 
rags hardly covering their naked- 
ness. Some of the richer men are 
giving daily doles of food, and in 
the bigger villages huts have been 
set aside where the wanderers can 
be sheltered and fed. 

In one village lives an old 
woman whom the people, in the 
quaint way in which they trans- 
pose the syllables of our English 
names, call Lony Ochter Mém 
Sahib. She was the daughter of 
a high-caste Hindoo, and is the 
owner of the land, and a great 
person among her simple neigh- 
bours. A very old woman, a relic 
of the old time, she had been the 
wife of an English officer when 
such connections brought no shame. 
She remembers how in the great 
famine, while she was still a girl, 
her “ Sahib,” Captain Ochterlony, 
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had sheltered many of the orphan 
children, and she had helped him 
to care for and feed them. Partly 
in memory of him, and partly of 
her own goodness, she opens her 
doors to the starving people who 
come to the village, and offers to 
keep their babies and children 
while they look for work; and 
many little things who would have 
perished by the roadside owe their 
lives to the kind charity of the 
Thakur lady, Lony Ochter Mém 
Sahib. Some are taken away by 
their parents when better times 
return, and others remain with her 
as long as she lives. 


The Exiles return. 


It is the hot weather again, the 
seasons have run their course, 
and it is nearly the same time of 
the year as that in which we first 
made acquaintance with Gardan- 
pur. But the rains have come 
early this year. The plain is 
green and moist, and the ploughs 
are at work. It is strange how 
quickly after the first fall of rain 
the survivors of the exiles have 
found their way back. Not as 
they went, with carts and cattle 
in one long procession, but strag- 
gling back by families or by twos 
and threes, or sometimes a man 
or a woman all alone, the only one 
left out of a family that fled last 
year — back again to their old 
homes in their old village, glad to 
see their old chief and to begin 
afresh at the old toil. Oxen had 
to be bought and carts 
ploughs, and grain for seed had 
to be obtained until the earth 
should yield her increase once 
more. The money for cattle and 
implements was lent without in- 
terest to Pertab Singh by the 
Government, while Bullub Dass 
the much-abused advanced the 
seed. His books and his papers 
had all been burnt, and he was 


and 
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afraid sometimes that the people 
would repudiate their debts. As 
each farmer comes for his seed, a 
little preliminary business is trans- 
acted between him and the banker. 
There is no attempt on the part 
of the debtor, who knows pretty 
well how much money he has had, 
to deny his obligation. But as 
to the interest account, there is 
much dispute and sometimes warm 
words. The village accountant 
and four or five of the more sub- 
stantial men are called in to 
arbitrate, and a settlement fair 
enough for both sides is made and 
recorded and signed. An Indian 
peasant is very honest among 
men. He regards the seed as a 
first charge on his crop; and the 
rent or revenue, in principle they 
are the same, as the second. No 
doubt it is his interest to be 
honest in such matters. When 
we are honest is it not our best 
policy, and do we regard ourselves 
as the less virtuous and praise- 
worthy on that account? 

And so the village is once more 
full of active life, and the Rajput 
Pertab Singh is happy again. His 
womenfolk and grandchildren have 
come back to him. The mortgage 
interest has been regularly paid. 
The Government has been kind to 
him in the matter of revenue. All 
arrears have been remitted, and a 
reduction has been made for some 
time to come, until the level of 
prosperity shall be restored, and 
the many empty huts, which are 
now, in Eastern phrase, “ without 
a lamp,” shall be occupied once 
more. 

In due time the old man is 
gathered to his fathers. The 
Risaldar Sahib, who has retired 
from the army and taken his pen- 
sion, sits in his place. He has 
seen hard fighting in these latter 
days, and has come through the 
war with a great name, and with 
rewards which enable him to pay 
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off the hateful mortgage and to 
walk the earth the proudest of 
men, @ Rajput soldier on his own 
soil and free of debt. When you 
go to Gardanpur he will come out 
in his neat white mu/ti, his broad 
breast covered with medals and 
orders. He will invite you to his 
house and offer you fresh milk and 
sweetmeats. He knows your Eng- 
lish tastes too well to think that 
you care much for such things. 
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But such as he has, he sets before 
you. As you sit with him in a 
verandah on one side of the court. 
yard, he will tell you, if you ask 
him, of the wars he has been in 
and of the Sahibs he has known, 
and of the many deeds of prowess 
he has seen. If you leave him to 
himself, he will prefer to talk of 
the great famine of 18—, and of 
the way in which his old father 
came through it. 


THE SEQUEL. 


An old woman is sitting on one 
of the highest of the sand-hillocks 
in the east of Gardanpur. From 
her looks she may be sixty, but 
women age quickly in the East, 
and perhaps she is only fifty years 
old. Her hair is white and scanty, 
and hangs limp, in thin uneven 
locks, to her shrivelled shoulders. 
There is a regularity and refine- 
ment in the features which tell 
of high blood and pride of caste. 
Years and sorrows have scored her 
face with deep lines. The large 
black eyes have grown dull and 
dim with time. Her coarse sheet 
or veil has fallen back from her 
head, showing an old worn bodice 
of blue stuff and a petticoat of 
similar material, of which the col- 
our is no longer distinguishable. 
Her bare withered arms are out- 
stretched, the elbows resting on 
her knees and the hands hanging 
listlessly from the wrists. A net 
of coarse string and a small hoe 
for scraping up grass lie at her 
feet, and show the purpose that 
has called her afield. The light of 
dawn is in the east, and the moon 
is just sinking below the opposite 
horizon. She is gazing with wist- 
ful eyes into the far-off western dis- 
tance, as one sitting on a rock by 
the shore gazes over the sea search- 
ing for the cause of all things ; and 


as she looks she weeps passionately, 
and the tears make furrows on her 
poor uncared-for cheeks, 

There is a man, a village servant 
of low caste, standing not far off. 
He notices her distress, and draws 
near to speak to her. “ Yes, she 
is weeping. How can she help 
weeping since she is alone, alto- 
gether alone, in the world? She 
lost her son and her husband in 
the great famine, and one, only 
one, remained to her, her grandson, 
whose mother also died in the 
famine when they all fled from 
Gardanpur westward. And yester- 
day, only yesterday, when he was 
just eighteen, the lad fell ill and 
died. She is alone now, and with- 
out hope for this world or the 
world after death.” What more 
is there for such a one to lose, or 
what deeper draught of misery to 
drain? She throws herself moan- 
ing on the ground. Moved by 

. pity, or thinking that she has fallen 
from faintness, the man steps for- 
ward and stoops to raise her up. 
“Away!” she cries; “do not 
touch me, come not near me, I 
am a Brahmin, a Brahmin woman, 
a Brahmin !” 

Poor, old, miserable, and deserted 
as she is, she has still a precious 
jewel to keep or to lose. It is her 
caste. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.——FRANGI,'NON FLECTI. 


“ Jack is getting on like a house 
on fire,” Signor Nicolo wrote in an 
envelope enclosing a rather grimy 
letter which I received on the 
following morning; “he has not 
had a classical education, and so 
you can always make out what he 
means. Specimens to hand confirm 
his opinion. Perhaps I shall go 
out in the Spring. Could not stand 
the cold there now. Come and see 
me whenever you think fit.” 

When this was put into my hand, 
I was ready to start for London, 
having promised to meet Stoneman 
outside the Exchange, at one o'clock. 
This had been my own proposal, 
for one can never be certain how a 
man may take great ups and downs 
of fortune ; and although I had not 
much apprehension as to Stone- 
man’s fortitude, it seemed to me 
that a good friend should be at 
hand and do his best for him. So 
I read the letter of young Jack 
Nickols, on my way to London 
Bridge, and found it very straight- 
forward, and simple ; and who cares 
for spelling after that? The rising 
generation gets on very well with- 
out it, anda thousand school-boards 
do their utmost to destroy its 
memory. 


“* Never did see a place so moun- 
tanious””—this young fellow said, 
where I first began to read, for the 
Signor had kept the first page in 
his pocket, or leather bag, or steel 
safe, so far as I could tell—‘ you 
never get up to the jag of one knife- 
grinder, before you have got to fetch 
your wind, and grind your bones 
for another. The Alps is nothing 


to it; they goes up gradual, and is 
ever so much smaller to my mind. 
And you don’t get big chaps here to 
shove you up and keep you straight. 
These fellows cackle at you with a 
horrid voice, and they squat in a 
ring and stare at you, if you want 
to go up any clumsy sort of peak, 
and they tell one another that all 
Englishmen are mad. But they 
are as sharp about the rhino as 
Petticoat Lane crossed with a New 
Cut costermonger; and you can’t 
bring them to book, as you can a 
thief at home. You have to do it 
all through a chap who knows their 
lingo; and you can’t make out 
what he is saying to them, and you 
can’t be sure, without your revolver 
ready, that they won’t stick their 
skewers, which they call jingles, 
into your spine, without letting 
you look round. I had a poor time 
of it at first; but they seem to be 
getting now to make me out. 

“ When you come to know them, 
you might find worse fellows ; for I 
cannot call them treacherous exack- 
ly. They would skin you to your 
spare-rib, if you let them have the 
chance; but they won’t stick a 
knife into you, until you aggravate 
them. I am getting rather thick 
with some of them, by making out 
a little of their crack-jaw words, 
though there seems to be no end of 
them. But talk about jaws, I need 
not tell you, as you have seen too 
much of them ; there was a man in 
Yorkshire, about fifty years ago, 
who could get through a lamb, and 
then three-quarters of her mother. 
But one of these fellows would eat 
the whole sheep first, and then take 
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her little ones for desert. But you 
must remember that their sheep 
weigh less than ours, and I like to 
see a man make a hearty dinner. 
But it is hard lines to pay him for 
the sheep ; and then let him come 
to dine with you, as he must do, so 
that you never get a taste of it. 

‘“ However I am not complaining. 
The country must be beautiful, 
when the snow lets a fellow look at 
it, and you think the more about it, 
because it is out of sight. Tell 
Rosa that the girls are not a patch 
upon her, and she would laugh to 
see how they put their hair up. 
The men are not refined enough to 
think much of the women; but 
make them wear swabs upon their 
faces, and the insects are tremenji- 
ous in the summer-time. We have 
got more than we can do now to 
keep any road clear to get at the 
pocket where the stones are, just a 
soft place between two tremenjious 
rocks ; down comes the snow again, 
and you could scarcely find it out, 
unless you leave a black tar-pole 
sticking up, and then you must fix 
it wonderfully firm, or you won’t 
find it in the morning, for the wind 
does blow, I can tell you. We 
shall have to knock off for three 
months, I am afraid, and where am 
I to go to all the time? The Rus- 
sians are not half bad fellows, only 
some of them too pious when you 
come to know them. Only you 
may be glad of that sometimes, 
because when they go to say their 
prayers, you get the best place by 
the fire. I don’t care for quite so 
much tea myself, and I have not 
tasted a good bit of tobacco for a 
month. But everybody says that 
when some great man, who has 
been living for several years in 
England, and I do believe I have 
heard you speak of him, when he 
comes back they say he will change 
everything, all the thieves of the 
mountains will begin to say their 
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prayers, and nobody will stick his 
best friend for nothing. If this 
can be managed, it will be a true 
excelsior. 

“But you remember what the 
people said, the year we went to 
Yarmouth; and it is out of the 
question for me to say what I 
would give to be there now. They 
said, and you could not deny it 
when you wanted a bloater before 
they came in—‘Sir, we lay our- 
selves out to oblige all the gents 
that come from London, but we 
cannot make a red herring swim.’ 
I could not see exactly how they 
meant it, but it is just the same 
thing in the Caucasus. 

“For a long time I could not 
see my way to be sure of not being 
stuck at any moment. But I got 
over that idea, as we must, if we 
mean to get on anywhere. I will 
not say that my life is sacred now, 
as people express it in London; 
but ever since the popular opinion 
began to identify me with the Devil, 
through their ignorance of English 
manners, I have had a much better 
time of it. Tell Rosa, that in spite 
of uncommonly rough victuals, I 
weigh seven pounds more than I 
could pull, when she came to see me 
off at Wood-Green station. Nobody 
ever weighs anybody here, for after 
all they are not cannibals ; though 
I told her so, to make her kiss me. 
But the steelyard I brought goes 
to half an ounce, and has saved me 
a lot of money. And tell her, if 
you think that it won’t be too en- 
croaching, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, that I am not quite 
turned into the Devil yet, though 
she might say so if she could see 
me ; and even if the climate had 
done it, an Angel like her need not 
be afraid of him.—Hoping to come 
home with a sackful of emeralds, 
believe me, dear Uncle James, your 
most affectionate nephew, 

“Joun NicKkots.” 
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At the bottom of this very vague 
and disjointed, but a3 it proved 
afterwards too true description, 
Signor Nicolo had written in pencil 
—“ Rosa is my eldest daughter ; but 
I shall have to put a stop to it.” 

“My noble Countrymen!” as 
Sar Imar used to call them — it 
would take a long time to fetch 
them up to that mark, according to 
this English boy’s account, and 
the enthusiastic Chief could not 
begin too soon. It appeared to me 
that as many generations as he 
could trace from Karthlos would 
scarcely be enough to restore them 
to the level of Antediluvian “ cul- 
ture.” No wonder that he was in 
a hurry to begin; and if I am 
doomed to wait for the completion 
of his task, ertt altera que vehat 
Argo, there will be another Ark 
on the top of Ararat. And sure 
enough, here is another Babel to 
begin with ! 

For in the absorption of the 
thoughts above recounted, I found 
myself caught in the whirl and 
crush and uproar of a crowd as 
wild as any savage land could 
show. A crowd not of paupers but 
well-dressed people roaring and 
raging and besieging the portals of 
the Stock Exchange. Battered hats, 
and coats in tatters, fists thrown 
up, but unable through crunched 
elbow to come down again, faces 
black with choking wrath, wherever 
the brown mud peeled from them, 
grinding teeth and cursing lips, and 
chests that groaned with the digs 
they took without any chance of 
returning them—I thought of Lord 
Melladew’s father and the bullock 
compressed into his clover - hay. 
Only let me keep outside the pack 
of the central squeeze if possible ; 
for once in there, no strength of 
man could get me out or let me 
out. SoI put up my knee, which 
was a dangerous thing to do, for 
if I lost my feet good-bye to me; 
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when a gentleman, with whom 
it would have been a joy to 
dine—so comely, and well-liking, 
and well-to-do was he—being un- 
able to get at me with his fists, let 
out at me with language I had 
never heard the like of. I at- 
tempted no retort, for he had 
already got the worst of it, and 
without any knowledge how it 
came to pass, except that there 
must be more luck than wit in 
shoving, here I was with my clothes 
still pretty sound, outside the drum 
of squashed figs and squealing pigs. 

But another poor fellow was not 
solucky. ‘Let him go, slide him 
on, he'll be dead in half a minute. 
Serve him right. No, no. How'd 
you like it? Don’t tread on him, 
more than you can help.” It was 
a solid man upon the ground, but 
likely to be hollow, before ever he 
could be an upright man. I had 
got a short knob-stick in my hand 
(which I always carried, since my 
faith in human nature had waned 
through that dastardly bullet), and 
in the most blundering and selfish 
manner I set the knob against my 
breast and the stub-end foremost, 
and charged into the lump of 
figures across me. Considerable 
yielding, and heads running into 
heads, and yellow waistcoats slop- 
ing like sheaves of wheat in shock, 
and big boots toeing up at me, and 
a hail of blows in flank—it is im- 
possible to say how I got on. But 
there must have been a hollow 
place somewhere in the mass, for 
they fought into a lane, and allowed 
me to lay hold of a pair of yellow 
shoes, or at least they had been 
yellow, and tow out the prostrate 
body on its back, and feel it for 
the signs of life or death. ‘“ Ain’t 
dead yet,” said a hoarse and husky 
voice; “never fainted in my life, 
and don’t mean to do it now.” 

I admired the’pluck of this poor 
fellow; for indeed he was in a 
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frightful mess, and another half- 
minute must have silenced him for 
ever. With the help of a by- 
stander, who only cost a shilling, 
I was able to get my trodden 
friend across the street, and into a 
double doorway, where a score of 
people came and stared at him. 
“Well, if he ain’t a tough ‘un. 
Cut the poor bloke’s collar. Stand 
him on his pins, and blow to him. 
Give him a drop of brandy.” Ad- 
vice poured in on every side, more 
freely than assistance. 

“Don’t you know who I am, 
you fools?” The injured man sat 
up with the aid of one hand on the 
stones, and gazed defiantly. ‘ All 
over the world I’ve been, but never 
saw such cursed idiots. Captain 
Strogue, sir, of the British Pioneers.” 

He glanced at me with hazy 
eyes, which told of many strong 
waters, and would tell of many 
more, if Heaven permitted; and 
then he tried to bow, but a pang 
in his chest took the grace from 
that salutation. “ Allright! Down 
the alley, three doors to the left.” 

He shoved away all who pressed 
forward to lift him, but allowed me 
to help him with his knees still 
hanging, to the place he had indi- 
cated. And sure enough everybody 
knew him there. 

“The Captain, the Captain, the 
bold British Captain! He have 
been in the wars, and no mistake !” 
Out came the landlady, and the 
barmaid, with tears in their eyes— 
for he had promised to marry both 
—and an ancient potboy with all 
his wits about him brought a rum- 
mer and a teaspoon, and stirred up 
something hot. ‘That’s the phy- 
sic, ma'am,” he said ; and the lady 
smiled and offered it, and met with 
no refusal. 

In a word, Captain Strogue was 
in the right place now, and after 
helping to bestow him snugly upon 
a horse-hair sofa in a small back- 
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room, I was at the point of leaviny, 
when he put up one hand and 
stopped me. 

“Owe you my life,” he said; 
‘not worth much now, but has 
done a deal of service to civiliza- 
tion. Near St Paul’s, ain’t we} 
That’s where they'll put me. Know 
your face very well, but can’t re- 
member.” 

He seemed to be dropping off 
into a doze, having finished his 
strong potation; but I told him 
my name and where I had met 
him, for I was eager to be off to 
keep my time with Stoneman. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, sir; you 
have helped me, and I can help 
you. Strogue pays his debts. 
Somebody else will find that out.” 
His eyes shone fiercely, and he 
pressed his knuckles to his side. 
““Widow Lazenby knows what I 
am—don’t you, ducky?” 

‘Oh, Captain! And at such a 
crisis!” the landlady murmured, 
after looking round to be certain 
where the barmaid was. “ But, 
sir, he have described himself. 
Wonders he have done, without 
wondering at himself.” 

It is a righteous thing that men 
of such achievements should have 
their reward, where it is sweetest. 
Fame they may never get, for that 
is all a fluke; gold they scarcely 
ever gain, because they are no 
grubbers; love they cannot stop 
to grasp, and see but savage frames 
of it; rank they laugh at, having 
found it the chief delight of black 
boys; but to get his grog for glory, 
and his victuals for victory, is the 
utmost any English pioneer can 
hope of England. 

“Cranleigh, you can go,” said 
Strogue, for his manners were not 
perfect ; “you are involved in this 
little shindy, and you want to know 
all about it. These thieves shut 
shop at one o’clock on a Saturday, 
some one told me. But if you will 


? 
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come back by two, I shall have set 
this rib by then, and have rump- 
steak and oysters. Join me, with- 
out any ceremony. I owe you a 
debt, and you shall have it.” 

I had seen too many strange 
things now to be surprised at any- 
thing, as I might have been six 
months ago; and it was plain that 
this companion of the hateful 
Hafer meant to do me some good 
turn at a private opportunity. So 
I promised to return by two o’clock, 
and hurried to Stoneman’s business 
place, avoiding the crowd that still 
was yelling at every approach to 
the House of Mammon. “ Bless 
you, sir; it is nothing at all com- 
-pared to what it was yesterday. 
Ah, that was something like a 
row!” a big policeman told me; 
“there was fifty taken to hospital, 
and the barriers snapped like hur- 
dles. Why, there ain’t been half- 
a-dozen ribs to-day. You can’t 
call that no Panic.” 

Neither did I find any panic at 
Jackson Stoneman’s offices. A 
stolid old clerk was putting things 
away, and evidently anxious to get 
home to early dinner. He told me 
that his Principal had been dis- 
appointed at not meeting me, and 
concluded (as the train had been 
in long enough) that something had 
occurred to stop me, and so had 
departed on his own account. When 
I asked how things had gone that 
morning, old Peppersall eyed me 
with some indignation, as if it 
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were impossible for anything to go 
wrong with a firm so stable and 
majestic. ‘Well, how did the 
senior partner look?” I asked; 
and Peppersall replied—‘ He was 
a bit put out about a sixpence that 
rolled off a desk in room No. 8, 
till it turned up under the wains- 
coting.” 

‘You'll do,” I said rather rudely, 
for this rebuff was not too cour- 
teous, and he stared at me as if 
there could be any doubt about his 
doing. ‘That is the sort of fel- 
low for a business-man, instead of 
any new young manager ”—was my 
reflection, as I strode with good 
heart towards the rump-steak and 
oysters. 

Captain Strogue had been sponged 
and darned and brushed and pol- 
ished up—so far as he was cap- 
able of polish—by skilful and 
tender hands, and was sitting in 
a brown arm-chair, as bolt upright 
as if his ribs had thickened, as a 
barn-floor does, by the flail of many 
heels upon them. ‘Keep ’em like 
that,” he said, “for about two 
hours, and fill up well inside, and 
it stands to reason that they must 
come right—can’t help themselves 
Doctors? None of them for Bat 
Strogue. The only doctor I ever 
knew was any good is down your 
way now, a queer German cove. 
Say grace for me, and carve for me, 
and fall to, my son. Take me for 
your guest; and you might have a 
more squeamish one.” 


CHAPTER XL.—TWAIN MORE THAN TWIN. 


In spite of all anxiety, it was 
impossible to be anxious for the 
moment, in the company of this 
extraordinary fellow. Doubt is the 
most hostile and hateful element 
to all human pleasure ; and doubt 
was at once kicked out from the 
society of Captain Strogue. Cer- 


tainty stood in its place, as firm as 
—well I might say as firm as 
Strogue’s own nose, for I can think 
of nothing firmer. Short and thick 
and straight it was, like a buttress 
to support his bulky forehead, and 
keep his bright’ and defiant eyes 
from glaring into one another ; for 
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they had a little cast towards it. 
Certainty also in the strongest point 
of all—that whoever you might be, 
or wherever you had been, never 
till now had you come into con- 
tact—or collision, if you liked that 
sort of thing—with a member of 
your race so far above all little 
weakness, and yet so ready to par- 
ticipate in it, if you would pay the 
bill for him, as your new but true 
friend, Bartholomew Strogue. 

“TImar is an exceedingly fine 
chap,” he said, as he lit a long 
clay pipe, after a dinner which im- 
pressed me with the truth that the 
more a man sees the more he feeds; 
“you are too young, friend Cran- 
leigh, to have any powers of reflec- 
tion. But you may take it from 
me, that there are only two ways 
now of being fit to consider yourself 
a fine chap. Of course I don’t talk 
of nincompoops, who think them- 
selves wonderful always. What I 
mean is-in common-sense; and 
there you can only be above the 
ruck, by despising the human race, 
as I do; or loving it, as Imar does. 
I have found nothing in them to 
admire, though I have seen the 
inner side of many celebrated men; 
and as for loving them—well, I 
suppose the Lord puts that into you, 
and bungs up your eyes. The man 
who can do it is the happiest of his 
race, and a great deal too good to 
be left among them. No fool can 
do it; for a fool always goes by 
facts.” 

“‘Sfir Imar is the largest-minded 
man I ever knew,” I broke in 
upon Strogue with some indigna- 
tion. ‘He looks at the best side, 
as all good people do. He likes 
human nature, because he judges 
by himself.” 

“Contempt is at the bottom of 
it. Amiable contempt, if you like 
to call it so. The contempt of an 
equitable mind, that knows the 
faults of its owner, and loving 
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them, makes allowance for the like 
in others. Bless your heart, Cran- 
leigh, I like people well enough; 
but I despise them, because I de- 
spise myself. Come now, that is 
fair play. Iam not argumentative; 
no man of action ever is. But 
that view of the case is a puzzle 
to you.” 

“Not a bit,” I answered, with a 
smile of modest triumph; “ you 
despise mankind, because you think 
they are like you. Sir Imar loves 
them, because he thinks they are 
like him!” 

‘‘Bravo! Ilike a man who tries 
an honest rap at me. Bat Strogue 
never takes offence at truth, because 
he very seldom gets the chance. 
But I did not fetch you here to 
argue with you. I believe that I 
can be of service to you, very good 
service, such as you have rendered 
me ; though perhaps you would not 
have pulled me out, if you had 
known who it was you got hold 
of?” 

‘Yes, I would ; and with all the 
greater pleasure. I thought that 
you were a decent Englishman; 
though I saw you in very bad 
company, that day!” 

‘A decent Englishman! One of 
the most celebrated travellers of the 
age! Such is fame. Wait until 
my book comes out. I might have 
been the lion of the season, if I 
liked. Whatare S. and G. and L.? 
What have they done in compari- 
son with me? However, let them 
have it for the moment. Bad com- 
pany, Cranleigh? You are quite 
right there. Many scurvy tricks 
have I been played; but none to 
come near what that blackguard 
has done. The fool, the besotted 
fool he must be. I was told you 
were far away in Yorkshire, and 
engaged to be married to a lady 
there. Nothing of the sort? If I 
had known that, I would have come 
down to see you. He thinks he 
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has got everything his own way ; 
and he has thrown me over on the 
strength of it. Much more than 
that—much worse than that. Oh, 
what a pretty mistake he has made! 
Nobody ever fooled Bat Strogue yet, 
without paying out for it. Things 
are gone far, very far, my friend ; 
but we may be even with them yet. 
I see things now that I never 
dreamed of. But tell me first of 
our own share in them.” 

I told him briefly what had hap- 
pened to myself. How after win- 
ning a pledge for life from Dariel, 
and the approval of her father, I 
had been suddenly called away to 
the wedding of my oldest friend, and 
had been kept there for several days 
by the sudden distress of the family. 
Then as soon as I could get away 
without inhumanity I had hastened 
home, and been utterly astonished 
to find the valley empty, and no 
message left for me, except that 
cold letter from the man who had 
been so kind. And then I told 
him also what I knew from Signor 
Nicolo, and his black suspicions as 
to Hafer’s object. 

“Tt is impossible for them to be 
too black,” Strogue replied with an 
ominous smile. “Sfir Imar’s life 
is not worth the lump of sugar 
melting under this glass pestle. 
Hafer’s heart is vile enough, but 
a viler heart, and a brain ten times 
as resolute and as deep as his, are 
set upon poor Sir Imar’s death. I 
see it all now with the help of what 
you tell me, I took it in quite 
another light before. There is one 
thing still that I cannot under- 
stand. I fell out with that mis- 
creant first, because I found that 
he wanted me to lend a hand to 
get you put ont of the way, as if I 
were one of his tribesmen. What 
puzzles me beyond everything is 
that he never tried it.” | 

“He did try it, and a ve 
narrow shave I had. It was the 
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very night after I saw you with 
him.” Then I told Strogue the 
particulars of that cowardly and 
cold-blooded attempt, and Stepan’s 
conclusion about it. 

“Tt is impossible to doubt it. 
The murderous sneak! One thing 
I can tell you, young man; that 
marriage of your friend has saved 
your family the expenses of your 
funeral. Two days more in that 
part of the world would have sent 
you to your last account. He 
would never have shot at you 
again; such is their superstition, 
that he believes you invulnerable 
by bullet; but he would have put 
a long dagger into you, springing 
from a corner in the dark. At that 
game you would have no chance 
with him, even if you were on the 
outlook. You are stronger than he 
is, I daresay; but he is the most 
lissome fellow I have ever met, 
and I have handled a good many 
twisters and skippers in the way of 
savages. And to think that I 
should be almost trodden into dust, 
like the emmets in a hymn I used 
to learn, by a trumpery lot. of 
common Cockneys. It was con- 
tempt of the enemy that did it, a 
thing that generally ensures defeat. 
None of that now, that won’t do 
now. Cranleigh, we shall have to 
do all we know; and the chances 
are that it will never be enough. 
It is not for Hafer, so much as that 
fiend of a woman, who stands be- 
hind him. One of the worst that 
ever walked this earth, and that is 
no small order, I can tell you. A 
bad woman is blacker than a man, 
as many shades as gas-tar is than 
Stockholm pitch.” 

“But who is it? Who is it? 
You have hinted that before. What 
woman in the world would hurt 
Stir Imar, who looks upon them all 
as angels, in the reaction from his 
great mistake.” 

“T will tell you who it is, by- 
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and-by ; and you will be surprised 
a little. But first a few questions ; 
and very important. The luck has 
been terribly adverse. Most of all 
in this, that I should not have 
known, until it was too late to stop 
him, the scoundrelly schemes of 
this Hafer, and his abrupt cut-and- 
trun. But if I have made a mistake, 
so has he. Bat Strogue is hard to 
best, young man ; though he thinks 
so little of himself. But now, first 
of all, is there any chance of catch- 
ing Stepan? He is a thick, of 
course ; as all faithful servants are. 
You could not make head or tail 
of him; but I know their scabby 
lingo. Do you know what ship he 
goes by?” 

“Not I. The fact is that I was 
quite upset, and felt that being so 
thrown over I had no right to pry 
into their arrangements. All the 
heavy goods were going by some 
cargo-steamer. Blackwall was on 
the canvas-wrappings. That is all 
I know’ about it.” 

“Then we are too late for that. 
Those heavy boats sail on a Thurs- 
day. But the one point in our 
favour is that Sir Imar goes first to 
Petersburg. He has good friends 
there; but in spite of that, if I 
know anything of Russian ways, it 
will take at least three months for 
him to get a stroke of business 
done. And he will not want to 
take his daughter to her new sur- 
roundings, when the furious winter 
rages there. His enemies thought 
to settle him, this side of Christmas, 
and have three months to gorge 
him and hide the spoil, while all 
the passes are blocked with snow. 
But they have overplayed their 
game, and they never dreamed of 
that stroke of his, which may give 
us time to save him. He has no 
idea of their plot, of course, but has 
acted with his usual simplicity. 
One more question—can we obtain 
any idea of what goes on there, 
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through Nickols, or any of his jolly 
miners? JI am sorry for them. 
What a dance they will have on 
Kazbek, with frost- bitten toes ! 
But they can’t get away now, that’s 
one comfort.” 

“How can I tell? I know noth- 
ing about communication with those 
deserts. That is more in your line, 
and you know the country.” 

“There are not many countries 
beyond my knowledge,” the British 
Pioneer replied, with a gaze as if 
the whole world lay before it ; “ but 
even I cannot always quote all the 
breaks and jerks of wire and post. 
However, I can easily find out. 
They were laying a line to Kutais, I 
know; but I don’t know whether 
it is working, and if it is, it won’t 
help us much, when all the tracks 
are impassable. One more ques- 
tion ; young man excuse it, but are 
you still nuts upon that lovely girl, 
who is too good for any but an 
Englishman? I don’t hold with 
matrimony, mind. So you need 
not mind saying if you have slipped 
off.” 

“IT wish she were equally nuts 
upon me,” I replied with a glance 
of contempt, which should have 
pricked him. ‘“ But she has van- 
ished without even a good word. I 
shall never hear anything more of 
her.” 

* Stuff! | Remember — ‘ faint 
heart,’ &c. She has been hum- 
bugged with lies about you. And 
I know the pride of all that race. 
You shall have her yet, if you show 
pluck ; and you won’t be like your- 
self, if you fail there. But you 
want to know who the dark enemy 
is, the one who is resolved to have 
Sfir Imar’s life, as well as every- 
thing else that belongs to him. 
Very well, it is his own twin sister, 
Marva.” 

“What! Marva, the widow of 
Rakhan, that rascally Prince of the 
Ossets, whom Imar very justly 
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slew! So justly, that even he felt 
nocompunction. Marva, who knew 
of her husband’s falseness ! ” 

‘‘That’s the woman, and a nice 
specimen she is. I know one or 
two fine things about her, from 
what Hafer, her own son, let out. 
Ah, she is a deep one. It is a 
lucky thing for Imar that she sent 
Hafer, instead of coming to manage 
the whole affair herself.” 

“You forget one thing, Captain 
Strogue,” I interrupted, for this 
view of the Princess did not tally 
well with Sar Imar’s own account. 
“She pitied him, there can be no 
doubt about that, after his terrible 
calamity, though as yet she did not 
know the worst. She pitied him, 
and proved it by her distress at the 
death of his little boy Origen. And 
when a woman once lets pity in, 
there is no room for malice in her 
breast. I read that the other day, 


in a very great writer.” 
“T don’t know anything about 
that. I only know that she hates 


him. All the wreck of her life she 
ascribes to him, because he would 
not pay her portion. She has been 
brought up very differently from 
him, you must remember. And 
when she was so kind about that 
poor little devil, she had not the 
least idea that her husband that 
very day had fallen by the hand of 
Imar. Very likely she loved her 
husband all the more, without 
knowing it herself, for. his be- 
haviour to her. Some women do, 
there is no question about that ; 
and there is queer morality in the 
Caucasus. She hates Imar, with all 
the power of her heart, which is 
anything but a weak one; and 
even if she loved him, she would 
be bound to kill him; for the 
blood-feud is between them.” 
“You talk of it as if you were 
counting coppers ; whereas it makes 
my blood run cold, cold and then 
hot, as if it boiled with a shudder.” 
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“ Ah, but I have seen the world,” 
said Strogue. 

“Very well, then tell me this, 
In the name of common-sense—if 
such a faculty is known among 
such brutes —why did not Hafer 
put a bullet or a dagger into Imar, 
as he has had fifty chances and 
more of doing, instead of taking a 


steady but unlucky pop at mete 


Explain that, Captain, if you can.” 

*‘ Nothing is easier, friend Cran- 
leigh. In the first placa, he is not 
the one to do it, without ruin to 
their scheme ; for though he might 
marry Dariel, after that there would 
always be something between them. 
And what would make it useless 
for him to do it, is that the blood 
must be shed, as you might say, for 
the sprinkling of the doorstep. To 
kill him in England would not 
count, because nobody would be 
sure of it. Hafer might have made 
a hit, but he could not have scored 
it, and the revenues would not have 
fallen in for years.” 

“Tt makes me sick to hear you 
talk.” I had no intention of being 
rude; but to see this man making 
balance of lives, as a grocer puts 
chocolates into the scale, was be- 
yond my gifts at present. ‘‘Strogue, 
you make me hate you.” 

“My dear boy, you should not 
do that. I admire fine British in- 
dignation ; and I had a lot of it at 
your age. I am not free from it 
now, by any means. But it must 
be governed and guided, when we 
deal with inferior races. A French- 
man never discovers this, and there- 
fore he cannot colonise. He lets 
out his natural ardour at brutality, 
while we accommodate ours, and 
fetch it into better purpose. You 
must not suppose that I sympathise 
with a savage, because I do not 
shoot him.” 

I begged his pardon ; for I knew 
nothing of such things. And he 
made allowance for my outburst ; 
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while I thought that I would rather 
play the French than the English 
part, in such a case—which was far 
from my usual sentiment. 

‘You need not make a fuss,” he 
said, “all these things are an alle- 
gory. The wisest of men has been 
young and green at sometime. Bat 
Strogue is not the boy to sing for 
estarch in bibs and tuckers. Cran- 
leigh, you may look at me, and 
some day you will tell your grand- 
son—‘Ah, you should have seen 
Bat Strogue! An Englishman of 
the old sort he was. Forty-six 
inches round the chest, and not a 
lie to be found in him.’ Give me 
your hand, young man, [ like you.” 

It occurred to me—so mean our 
nature is—that the brandy-and- 
water, which he quaffed like milk, 
was beginning to perturb a spirit 
even so ubiquitous. But his gaze 
was clear and bright as it had not 
been in the morning, and his voice 
impressive. 

** You have only to go home, and 
wait. I have a friend who is on 
his way at this moment to St 
Petersburg. I shall telegraph to 
him to-morrow, to keep his eye on 
Sar Imar. He will have no trouble 
about that, the man being so con- 
spicuous. I shall know when Imar 
thinks of leaving, and then we 
must look sharp indeed. You want 
to save him; so doI. And more 
than that, to blow to pieces the 
plans of this vile Hafer. He has 
treated me infamously ; I will not 
bother you with that now. He 
little knows what Bat Strogue is. 
I might have starved, but for 
Jemmy Nickols. Just for the 
present I am in cash ; but money 
never sticks to me. If the sinews 
of war fail, I shall not scruple to 
ask your help, though I know that 
you are not a millionaire, George 
‘Cranleigh. But I am a man of 
honour, sir. Thovgh not a swell, 
Iam nosponge. And I have some 
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chance of a good windfall which igs 
keeping me in London now. ‘ Never 
say die,’ is my motto, sir; and if [ 
get what I ought, I will lend youa 
hundred pounds as soon as look 
at you. Strogue is of Yorkshire 
family, sir, and a Yorkshireman al- 
ways does what he says. But that 
Hafer is a cur, as mean a cur, and 
as fierce a cur,as was ever begotten 
by Cerberus. He made a scoundrel 
rob me of five hundred pounds, by 
false cards ; as I found out just too 
late, and they split the swag be- 
tween them. A burglar is a trump 
in comparison with them ; and he 
has taken out young Petheril instead 
of me. Cranleigh, do you ask me 
why? Then I'll tell you in two 
words; because he can get him 
cheaper, sir, and because he has got 
no principle. Strogue must travel 
like a gentleman, as he is by birth 
and behaviour, and all that ; Strogue 
maintains his rank, sir. You try to 
shove him into any skunky corner 
to save a few copeks in passage- 
money, and he lets you know—ay, 
you soon find that out, and you 
won't forget it in a hurry. But 
this fellow Petheril, that’s his name, 
he would make any skunk’s hole 
skunkier ; and you wouldn’t care to 
touch him with a pair of tongs. 
And another reason I can tell you 
too, Petheril doesn’t know the little 
things about that beauty of a 
Marva, which have come to my ears, 
though I never saw her. Shows 
what my reputation is—‘ Bartholo- 
mew Strogue, The World,’ would 
find me from any Post-office in it. 
Though when you send me a hun- 
dred- pound note, it would be as 
well to be more precise. But I am 
not proud of that; it is a nuisance 
to me. I open a hundred letters, 
when I find myself in the humour, 
and there is not a penny in one of 
them; but they all want me to 
do something.” 

Fearing that he was becoming 
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inclined to go ‘off on the rove, as 
great travellers must, and being 
in a hurry about Stoneman and 
Grace, I asked him to say in a few 
words how Prince Hafer came under 
his charge in London. 

“Simply because of my taking a 
little turn into the Caucasus,” 
Captain Strogue replied, as if he 
had gone off into a side-walk in 
some Hampstead villa garden. ‘I 
was tired of the monotony on the 
Northern side of the Caspian, where 
the people are too much alike, with 
plenty of barbarous customs ; but 
when you have seen one, you know 
them all. There is not the variety 
which can be found in the moun- 
tain regions only. In avery rugged 
land, the human race cannot get so 
confoundedly chummy as to take 
the variety out of them, like peas in 
a pod perhaps a thousand miles 
long. The Caucasus is quite a 
small affair, compared to the Andes, 
or Himalaya, or half-a-dozen other 
mountain-chains. But it beats them 
all in this, that it was peopled 
earlier, or at any rate more thickly. 
And there the fellows are; no two 
lots at all alike ; and if it was the 
cradle of the human race, as the 
ethnologists used to tell us, it was 
lucky that we tumbled out of it. 
Mind, I don’t run them down; 
there are some of the noblest 
samples, so far as the body is con- 
cerned, that you could find on the 
face of the earth. And many of 
noble intelligence too, but with 
little chance of increasing it. Asa 
rule, they hate work, both of body 
and of mind; and without proper 
work, we all relapse into monkeys, 
or advance into devils. You say, 
‘Strogue, then which are you?’ 
You were longing to ask it, but 
too polite. Very well, Cranleigh, 
I am neither. I have done as 
much hard work as any man living. 
And I hope to do more, if my life 
holds out, although my joints are 
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getting rickety. But;my rule is— 
either work, or play. And I never 
mix the two together.” 

* But,” I inquired, to bring him 
back to the point, for he seemed to 
be rather fond of talking about 
himself, “ what was the reason that 
Hafer, if he was sent to fetch his 
Uncle back, was not despatched to 
the camp at once, the old place 
in the valley I mean, where his 
countrymen had taken up their 
abode? That wofild have saved all 
the London expenses, and the need 
for a guide and interpreter, and a 
lot of other trouble, as well as kept 
him out of mischief.” 

“True, my son; but it would 
have ruined the whole scheme. 
Hafer’s nature would soon have 
shown itself, for his temper is 
simply horrible ; kinjals would have 
flashed in the Surrey sun, and no 
Dariel would there have been for 
him. Even as it was, he contrived 
sometimes to make himself unpleas- 
ant to her. You remember our 
catching your little friend Allai, 
and putting some strain upon his 
loyalty? That was to learn a few 
useful facts from him, especially 
one about the lady and her father, 
and some points as to your proceed- 
ings. If you had not interfered, we 
should very soon have succeeded, 
for there is no great power of en- 
durance in them. No, no. His 
mother knows too well what Hafer 
is, to quarter him on a quiet gentle- 
man. And he never would have 
stood it. He came here to have his 
fling, quite as much as to carry out 
her plot—and a jolly wild time he 
has had of it. There is no steady 
love in a man like that, any more 
than there was in his father Rakhan.” 

‘‘Foul scum of the earth, low 
blackguard! How dare he come 
near Dariel?” For the moment I 
lost my self-command. ‘ How can 
I wait, Strogue? Am I to sit and 
count the time, while Imar and his 

E 
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daughter are going to their doom ? 
Why not set off for Petersburg and 
try tokeep them there? Or at any 
rate warn them, and go back with 
them, if they must go, and face that 
wicked woman and her despicable 
son. That seems to me to be the 
better plan by far. It would cost a 
lot of money; but I would beg, 
borrow, steal < 

“Won't do. You must follow 
my directions. In the first place, 
you forget what a cloud you are 
under. Probably Sir Imarand his 
daughter would refuse to see you if 
you followed them. Or if you got 
over that difficulty, would they 
listen to your story? You know 
nothing about Marva’s scheme, ex- 
cept through me, and I have no 
proofs. It is all suspicion, or infer- 
- ence from little slips of Hafer’s and 
so on, and what I have heard since 


CHAPTER XLI.—A 


Once I saw the solid keeper of a 
well-known elephant (a grand mass 
of sagacious substance, gentle, good, 
and amiable) try his hand among 
the monkeys, creatures in their way 
as worthy, but of different fibre. 
These too knew what kindness is, 
and had their sense of gratitude, 
but could not stop to dwell upon 
it, and let it ripen in their hearts. 
The keeper, accustomed to slow 
ways, and leisurely though deep 
emotion, exerted all his charm of 
eye and benevolence of whistle, 
and offered baits to cupboard-love, 
and even deigned to winsome tick- 
lings of places not too hairy to be 
touched by human tenderness. He 
gazed with zoologic pride at the 
manager of the monkeys, who was 
putting a new lash on his whip; 
then his glory flew into a shriek, 
for his thumb was bitten in twain, 
and a jabber of general joy en- 
dorsed it. 


he departed. Mind you, I know it, 
as well as if I saw it; but there is 
nothing I could lay before Imar, to 
convince him that his sister intends 
to have him murdered, and to make 
her son the Master of Karthlos, and 
Chief of that branch of the Les- 
ghians. Be in no hurry, my good 
young friend. I shall prick you up 
quite soon enough. It is the jerk- 
ing that spoils everything. We were 
a nobler race five hundred years ago 
than we are now; because we took 
our time to think, and mind kept 
time with body. These fellows also 
take their time. They learn it from 
the way the snow falls; and they 
know that the snow tells a deeper 
tale than fifty thousand thunder- 
storms. In the Caucasus a tragedy 
—and they have no such thing as 
comedy—-goes into ten acts at least, 
and lasts for generations.” 


OROOKED BILLET, 


So it is too sure to be with any 
man, who drawing reason from her 
higher sources, applies the product 
of his skill, even in homceopathic 
doses, to that irrational creature— 
love. Strogue had no idea of the 
meaning of that word. A traveller 
gets too far abroad, too loose, and 
large, and vague, and shifty, shallow 
with glancing instead of gazing, 
skimming the world instead of let- 
ting it cream. Therefore to me there 
was scarcely a crumb of comfort in 
all his assurances; and the only 
thing to stroke the long anxiety 
the right way of the grain, and 
smooth its tissue, was to keep on 
steadily with the labours of the 
day. And when these can be 
carried on out of doors, under the 
sky, and (if so I may say) with the 
eyes of the Lord smiling down on 
them, it is not to the credit of any 
young man, if he kicks about under 
his blanket and groans, when the 
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night makes all things equal. Un- 
less he has bodily pain, I mean— 
which is another pair of shoes, that 
can never be unlaced by any effort 
of our own. 

Moreover, to see one’s dearest 
friends escaping from some black 
distress, and coming back to their 
usual cheer, and jokes, and pleasure 
in the world around, takes or ought 
to take a lot of lead out of our own 
handicap. Although my sister had 
never been by any means painfully 
sympathetic with my misfortunes 
in the way of love, I was candid 
enough to feel that this might be 
because I had never asked her. 
Such an affection as mine was far 
beyond her understanding, a thing 
too holy to be discussed by any girl 
with yellow hair in love with a 
Member of the Stock Exchange. 
But I quite forgave her all short- 
comings, the moment she fell into 
real trouble, and I wiped her eyes 
almost as softly as if they had been 
Dariel’s, And this renewed our 
deep attachment, which had lost 
perhaps some little of its warmth; 
when she took to finding virtues 
in that marvellous Jackson Stone- 
man, which she had pronounced a 
hundred times to be sadly deficient 
in her brother. However they 
revived and flourished now; and I 
was not so mean as to ask how they 
came back, but was proud of their 
possession. Let us take all the 
credit we can get, from people who 
are fond of us; there will scarcely 
be enough to plug the holes our 
other brethren pick in us. 

Stoneman too, having turned the 
corner by the narrowest of shaves, 
with the paint shorn from his shaft 
and felly, but his box and axle as 
sound as ever, was much improved 
for the present by the increase of 
humility. Or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say, by the birth of 
that quality within him ; for if it 
had existed heretofore, it had been 
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so true to itself as to recoil from all 
recognition. Except of course in 
his first love-time; for if a man 
cannot be humble then, Lucifer is 
no match for him. It is needless 
to say that the losses of the firm 
were spread from mouth to mouth 
at any figure that occurred to the 
imagination, long before the senior 
partner- himself could lay a loose 
measure along them. But he man- 
aged to stick to the Hall, and the 
Park ; though he gave up his yacht, 
and the hounds, and other enjoy- 
ments now too costly, and at Grace’s 
urgent order clave to money-mak- 
ing all the week, and left the love 
for Sundays. 

There was even some little talk 
about my throwing up the plough, 
and harrow, pitchfork, flail, and 
stable-bucket, and quitting in de- 
spair the land that had now become 
too honest to maintain mankind. 
To wit, I was to join our Jackson, 
not as a partner (for the solid reason 
that I had no capital), but as an 
Agent, an Assessor, or I forget what 
they called it. My father wished 
it, and so did my mother, and every 
one except myself ; and I was doubt- 
ing whether the sense of duty to my 
relatives ought not to outweigh my 
own tastes and wishes, when all my 
thoughts were upset again, and all 
my mind unsettled, by a letter just 
as follows :— 


* Dzar Si1r,—I must seek pardon 
for neglect or carelessness about 
something. But it did not enter 
my thoughts at first, that the letter 
enclosed belongs to you, or perhaps 
to the lady to whom it was written. 
And we have been on the railway, or 
at sea so much, and in strange hotels, 
that I could not procure it from my 
boxes. I hope that it is of no im- 
portance ; but I now perceive that 
I have been guilty of a sad want 
of attention, which may have 
caused blame to fall on others. 
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If so I beg to be pardoned by them, 
for I had no intention of retain- 
ing what could never belong to me. 
—Your obedient servant, 

** DaRIEL, daughter of Imar.” 


The letter enclosed, or rather 
the note, was one of several little 
billets, in which I had answered 
questions from Tom _ Erricker’s 
sister, Argyrophylla, during that 
most melancholy time, when there 
was no one else to support her. 
She behaved, all through that 
terrible period, in a faultless man- 
ner; such as even Dariel herself 
would have found it hard to equal. 
Argyrophylla was just as mournful, 
just as trustful in the Lord and the 
depth of heartfelt sympathy, just 
as determined to overcome her own 
feelings for the sake of others, as 
the nicest girl that was ever born, 
and therefore has to deal with 
death, could be. Any man who 
could be cold to her (with her 
father just dead, and her mother 
scarcely more than alive enough to 
moan) deserved to be screwed 
down, I say, and find no one at his 
funeral. But I never care to de- 
fend myself. It is clear enough 
what any one must think of this, 
being told that it was all about 
some crayfish soup, which was 
more for the lawyer’s delectation 
than for mine :— 


“My MOST KIND AND THOUGHT- 
FUL Pitta,— What matter for such 
trifles now? Remember that all I 
care about is to be of service to 
you. It would have been a weary 
day but for that consideration. Do 
exactly as you feel inclined; but 
how happy I should be if you would 
come down to dinner. [This I only 
wrote that I might try to make 
her eat a bit, because she would 
not even take her gruel.}] For the 
sake of the many who love you, 
think a little of yourself, if a heart 


so unselfish has the power. You 
must never speak as if I wished to 
be elsewhere, unless your desire ig 
to grieve me. You shall hear what 
the lawyer has done for us by-and- 
by ; but his chief wish is to please 
us. You know quite well what 
mine is.—Ever yours, 
GEORGE CRANLEIGH. 


“ P.S.—The Canon most readily 
promised to officiate.” 


Now that such a simple letter, 
written when the cloth was laying, 
and the room grown shadowy, yet 
full of thoughts of dinner-time— 
for Pilla through her tears took 
care to keep the kitchen-jack alive 
—that a few kind words like these 
of mine should start up as wilful 
enemies, is a proof of that which 
men like Strogue might take into 
some dry coil of brain, having 
filled it more with the study of 
mankind than with converse of 
their Maker. To wit, that when- 
ever any human being yields to the 
goodwili towards his fellows which 
has been implanted in him, he is 
making a fool of himself, without 
doing a bit of good to his brethren. 
Let Strogue think so, if he likes, 
and prove it by a thousand in- 
stances ; he will not get me to be- 
lieve it, or at any rate to act as if 
I did. 

And here you will find, if you 
go on, that it was not so even in 
my own case. At first it looked 
very bad indeed, and I made a 
grievance of it, as any but a perfect 
man must do; and him I have still 
to meet with. How on earth could 
that hasty note, written only for 
comfort in profound distress, and 
with. the warmth one feels for afflic- 
tion, have fallen into the hands of 
some vile enemy, who had used it 
to destroy my Dariel’s faith in me? 
Over and over again I read the 
words I had scrawled in a hurry ; 
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and the more I pored over them 
the more distinctly I saw what 
they might mean to Dariel. One 
most unlucky reference too would 
quench any doubt she might try to 
cherish. In my brief account of 
that sad affair at Sheffield, I men- 
tioned, or should have done so, 
that Mr Erricker’s old and trusted 
Solicitor was gone from home at 
the time of the sudden calamity, 
and his place had been supplied by 
a junior partner, a peaceful young 
man, who would never take the 
lead. His only anxiety was to 
keep within the possibility of mis- 
take; and this (as the widow was 
so ill, and entreated me to act for 
her) compelled me to be content 
with legal sanction rather than 
counsel, But Dariel knowing 
nought of that, or of the affliction 
in the house, would naturally con- 
clude that the lawyer was come to 
arrange for my marriage with poor 
Pilla. ‘‘ Well, this is a kettle of 
fish, and a kettle of Devil-fish,” I 
thought ; ‘‘ but one great joy there 
is—my darling has not thrown me 
over through a toss-up.” 

All my love (which had never 
been away, longer than I could live 
without my heart) came back with 
a rush of double power, and a wild 
condition prevailed with me. That 
cold letter of dismissal bore nodate of 
time or place, and afforded not a trace 
of the writer’s whereabouts or inten- 
tions, except that it bore the post- 
mark of Dresden, and a date now 
four days old. Sfr Imar had told 
me more than once of his love for 
art, and deep regret that his stormy 
life had allowed him no acquaint- 
ance with it. Also he had shown 
me a very ancient—daub I should 
have called it, but for the subject 
—supposed to be a portrait of our 
Lord on panel, which according to 
legend had been brought by St 
Peter when he came to preach in 
the Caucasus. Although he was 
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not sure of that tradition, the Les- 
ghian Chief attached no small im- 
portance to this heirloom, and was 
anxious to compare the face, or as 
much of it as could be descried, 
with some of the first present- 
ments, or conceptions, to be found 
in Europe. He was gifted very 
richly, as all great men are, with 
the power of moving slowly, not 
only abstaining from all attempt to 
rob Time of his forelock ; but also 
offering that old robber plenty of 
leisure to tug his own. Thus the 
father of Dariel might stray through 
many a gallery, museum, and cathe- 
dral, before he reached the Russian 
capital ; and wherever he was, there 
beyond a doubt would be his be- 
loved daughter. 

With this belief, I lost no time 
in going to see Strogue again, at 
least to hear what he had to say, 
though I expected little comfort. 
The place to which he now be- 
longed, though it seemed more 
truly to belong to him, was that 
ancient tavern “The London Rock,” 
so called perhaps in transcendence 
of the London Stone, which was 
not far off. An old-fashioned, 
overhanging house, with windows 
like the stern-galleries of a veteran 
three-decker, and a double door with 
big brass fittings, and glass panels 
glancing ; the whole withdrawn as 
with an inner meaning, and prim 
sense of private rights, even from 
the organ-grinder, who dictates to 
the alley, and the babies who tri- 
pudiate, with tongues that can keep 
time, whenever dirty feet are weary. 
Strogue had seen all the world 
almost, and was come back to the 
beginning of it, smiling at the glee 
of childhood through the majesty 
of a placid smoke. 

You never could take that man 
aback; perhaps because that sort 
of thing had been done to him once 
too often. He sat in a hooded 
chair of state, with a long pipe 
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casting garlands of the true Nico- 
tine forget-me-not, like a floral 
crown for his emerit head ; but his 
legs were in front of him as they 
ought to be, and the day being still 
in its youth, no car of Bacchus had 
begun to jingle through the calm 
realms of baccy. Or at least, there 
was only one cool tankard, and 
the crown of froth was gone from 
that. 

‘How is the rib?” I asked in 
my usual stupid way, for all enquiry 
was out of place in a Paradise so 
tranquil. And then I proceeded 
still more ineptly by begging him 
not to be disturbed. 

“What rib?” enquired Strogue, 
with as much surprise as he could 
reconcile with his dignity. 

“Why, the rib that was broken 
the other day,” I answered, with 
some sense of trespass on his con- 
stitution. 

‘“T remember now; and I call 
it very kind of you to think of 
it. But I understand my own in- 


side, and can very soon put it 


right again. How are you getting 
on with your love-affair, my boy?” 

I did not see my way (as people 
always put it now, when they 
don’t want to do what you want of 
them) I did not see the fitness of 
discussing Dariel in this draught 
of echo, and with the bar in the 
background clinking pots and mum- 
bling chaff. 

“Hold my pipe, while I get up,” 
the Captain said magnanimously, 
for his feet were on a leg-rest, and 
it was very good of him to move; 
“*T never take anything so early in 
the day; but I don’t judge the 
juniors. Come along, and bring 
my pewter.” 

When he had led me to an inner 
room, which appeared to be his 
sanctum, I told him what had 
happened, but could not by any 
means bring myself to show him 
Dariel’s letter. And he did not 
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ask for it; with all his bluffness, 
at heart he was a gentleman. 

“Cut up rough, of course,” he 
said ; “‘ would not have been worth 
her salt, if she hadn’t. Only two 
things are added to our knowledge, 
One that they have been at Dregs. 
den, and the other that Hafer has 
been at work with that musk-rat of 
a Petheril. He sent him to Shef- 
field after you ; that is plainer than 
a pikestaff. He could not have 
gone on his own hook; for he 
knows nothing of English ways, 
and very little of the language, 
He found that I would not do his 
dirty work, and so he took up with 
that blackguard. And cleaned me 
out, sir, cleaned me out! That is 
where I shall never forgive myself, 
until I cry evens with him. Would 
you look for any green lines in Bat 
Strogue, a tyke who has been round 
the world?” 

He stared at me so fiercely that 
I could scarce help laughing. Then 
he laughed at himself, and said, 
“ All right, by-and-by. You go 
and see if Jemmy Nickols has 
heard anything. I can tell you 
one piece of good news. I told 
you what I was in London about. 
It has turned out ever so much 
better than I thought. Those con- 
founded lawyers would not let me 
have a copper. But I put the 
enemy’s lawyer at them; and by 
Jove, sir, I expect to get five 
thousand pounds. Not in a lump, 
mind ; that would be too good for 
an unlucky son of a gun like me; 
but a thousand by the end of 
January, and the rest when some 
business in Yorkshire is wound up. 
So I need not come down upon 
you for a penny; and more than 
that, my boy, I will pay the piper, 
and you can pay your share, when 
your ship comes in. We will have 
a grand time among the niggers. 
Don’t thank me, or I'll never for- 
give you. You have done me a 
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good turn, and I'll repay it. Bat 
Strogue is a Christian, because he 
packs his friends up. But he 
doesn’t hold with forgiving his 
enemies. He will have Hafer by 
the hip, and you shall see it. 
Stop a moment; you know some 
great swells, don’t you?” 

“One or two people of title I 
know. But none of them are in 
London yet. I could write to 
them of course, if that would do 
as well.” 

“That never does as well. But 
they will soon come back. Parlia- 
ment meets rather early this year. 
And we must not expect to stir 
a stump till March. My friend at 
Petersburg is not a great gun ; of 
about my own mark, but not of 
my distinction. Bless you, I can 
go to Court anywhere, and plenty 
of bowing and scraping; but a 
tankard of malt is worth all of 
it. Ifyou could get a line under 
cover from a friend to our Am- 
bassador at Petersburg, he would 
pass it on to Sir Imar when he 
gets there, and you might make 
it right with your lady-love. I 
suppose that never occurred to you. 
Strogue knows the way to go to 
work, What do you think of 
that, my friend?” 

“T think it is a very good sug- 
gestion, and very kind of you to 
think of it. If I had not been in 
such a hurry, I daresay it would 
have occurred to me.” 

“ Not likely ; but Nickols might 
have thought of it. And I daresay 
he knows great guns too. All those 
diamond-mongers do. You will 
manage it easily one way or another, 
and the sooner you do it the better. 
It will put a spoke in Hafer’s wheel, 
but not the one I mean to put. 
Ask Nickols what sort of a winter 
they are having out that way. It 
might make a great difference to us. 
They very seldom have it as ours 
is, generally the very opposite. We 
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are having it mild, so the chances 
are that they have got a stinger. 
All Azof was frozen up, and a good 
bit of the Black Sea, the last time 
I came that way, and in London 
and Paris there had not been one 
day’s skating. However, you keep 
ready.” 

This was the very thing I meant 
to do, as soon as ever I could get 
the chance, and pick a little money 
up, for it was not likely that I would 
let the Captain bear the charges. 
With many thanks to him, I took 
an omnibus, and had a short con- 
versation with Nickols. As soon 
as he had heard my story, he ap- 
proved of Strogue’s suggestion, and 
quite agreed with him that we 
should both be ready to start as 
soon as we could do any good. At 
the same time he said that there 
was not much chance of any mis- 
chief for the present, and he doubted 
whether Hafer had even returned 
to his native country yet. It was 
much more likely that after his 
taste of the sins of high civilization, 
which must have gone far to de- 
stroy the zest for dull Caucasian 
villainies, he would hanker for an- 
other sparkling draught, before go- 
ing home to be frozenup. And now 
he had Petheril with him, to guide 
and interpret all sweet baseness. 

“‘Petheril! where have I heard 
that name? Not only from Strogue, 
but somewhere else,” I exclaimed, 
but could not remember. 

For the rest, Signor Nicolo knew 
little, except that his nephew Jack 
was getting the rough side of British 
enterprise. His last note was short 
without any sweetness, unless it 
were a waft for Rosa, to whom he 
was all the more faithful, while 
frozen. 

“All been snowed up ever so 
long,” he was tersely graphic with 
his middle finger blue; “nothing 
to do, and less to.eat. HowI wish 
I had only stopped away! Saved 
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our lives with a goat that was 
frozen to death, but had to eat him 
stiff, for the fire was frozen too. 
Tried to think of mutton at Simp- 
son’s in the Strand; but imagina- 
tion not warm enough. Snow is 
white, and emeralds green. Shall 
never see anything green again, 
unless it is gangrene in my toes. 
But you know that I never do 
complain.” 

“True enough,” said the Signor, 
as he warmed the letter that he 
might not take a chill from it, “my 
nephew never does complain. But 
sometimes he exaggerates, and that 
made my daughter like him. I shall 
not let her know a word of this, or 
she might put some of the blame 
on me. I know that it is sure to be 
cold out there, when you go too far 
up the hillside. However, let us poke 
the fire up. You look rather chilly, 
Mr Cranleigh. Rosa knitted him 
two pairs of mittens; but perhaps 
he put them by for keepsakes. 
Boys are’so confoundedly romantic. 
But the wind has changed since 
yesterday. Strogue is the only 
man I know who understands the 
weather. He would warm poor 
Jack in no time.” 

“You had better send him out 
with another pair of mittens,” I 
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said, with some natural indignation, 
But the Signor had a pleasant gift 
of deafness to anything that twined 
against his twist. 

“T shall see Strogue from time 
to time,” he continued very com- 
fortably, “there is a great deal of 
good in that man, when you get 
over his little oddities. And I am 
heartily glad to hear of his coming 
into property. Probably he will 
not drink now so freely ; because 
it would be his place to pay for it. 
I know a fine fellow who was saved 
like that, when you would not have 
given twopence for his life. How- 
ever your course is clear, Mr Cran- 
leigh. Patience—what is it about 
the mulberry leaf? You should cer- 
tainly write to St Petersburg at 
once. Your brother-in-law, the Earl 
of Fitzragon, is sure to know some 
one who will do the needful for 
you. Or if not, I think I could 
manage it. You have been very 
lucky in failing in with Strogue, 
a man of great natural powers in his 
way, and very wide observation. 
Allow me; your coat is a little on 
the twist. You shall hear from me, 
if anything turns up. Ah, we want 
a little frost to kill the slugs, though 
we don’t want to live upon frozen 
goat.” 


CHAPTER XLII.—FAREWELL SMILER. 


In proof of the critical, exacting, 
and thankless nature of the noble 
Briton, my father used to tell a 
little story, savouring perhaps of 
the fable. Three excellent garden- 
ers and botanists, representative of 
our “three islands”—as a learned 
Frenchman calls them—weresearch- 
ing some torrid mountain slope, as 
travellers for a great London nur- 
sery. When ready to drop with 
heat and thirst, for they had missed 
their supply of water, they chanced 
upon a vine in a sheltered spot, 


bearing three fine bunches of ripe 


grapes. Like good men and just, 
they tossed for choice ; Paddy com- 
ing last, as his destiny decrees. His 
bunch was gone in no time, skin, 
stones, and stalk, while John Bull 
proceeded with a calm and steady 
munch. Sandy however stood 
contemplating his,—the finest clus- 
ter of the three,—holding it against 
the burning sky, with its dewy 
purple glistening like amethysts of 
ice. “ Arrah then, why don’t ye 
ate it?” cried Pat; “if ye can’t, 
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it’s meself that knows the bhoy as 
can.” ‘Hoot, toots, mon, a’ was 
joost conseederin’,” the Scotchman 
replied, as he held it out of reach, 
“what a bonny boonch she wud a’ 
been, gin I had only had the loock 
to come along aboot twal’ weeks 
bock wi’ my theening scissors.” 

Perhaps I was not quite so hard 
to please as that. But instead of 
being grateful for the many strokes 
of luck vouchsafed in my present 
strait, I did nothing but grumble 
at all that went amiss, and growl at 
the heavy roll and everlasting lurch 
of time. However, let every man 
act according to his nature, or his 
own perversion of it ; but I was not 
going to be beaten thus. It would 
never do to leave the chance of 
obtaining some news from St Peters- 
burg to a casual traveller, like 
Strogue’s friend. I must try to 
learn a little more about that. 
Therefore, as I would not go to 
Lord Fitzragon, it came into my 
mind that really I owed some 
amends to Lord Melladew ; not for 
the peppering of his spats (for I 
had not even used a gun that day), 
but for my tolerance of such a 
stupid business, and the absence of 
wrath in my sorrow for it. The 
Earl had employed his lame time 
in writing a fine poem upon Russia, 
which had received a little pri- 
vate circulation ; and a cultivated 
Russian, who had seen the poem, 
pronounced it the finest thing in 
the English language. Without 
going to that extent, I knew that his 
lordship was now a “Persona grata” 
(which means properly a welcome 
mask) at the Court of the Northern 
Universe. 

When I met him at his club by 
appointment, for he was still in some 
terror of his mother, he showed him- 
self as cordial as any young man who 
operates mainly with his intellect 
can be. ‘ We never have mutton- 
chops here,” he said, glancing along 
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me, as if I were a hedgerow, with 
the side-look that comes from 
living always in a street; ‘but 
the view from the window is pleas- 
ing, George; and I can show you 
spots quite historical.” 

“Much obliged. But history is 
no good without age ; and our own 
affairs are no good, when they get 
it.” 

He saw that I was going to be a 
plague, and he sank into a gim- 
crack velvet chair, which was handi- 
capped too heavily, even with such 
weight as his, and he waved his 
hand for me to do the like; but I 
found a thing like a music-stool hav- 
ing more satisfactory understanding. 

‘“* How I have longed to be down 
your way!” Conversation with him 
reminded me always of holding a 
skein of tissue silk for a lady to 
wind while you bob your thumbs. 
“Any sign of spring, George? 
Willow catkins? Elder-leaves?” 

“No, nor yet younger leaves,” 
I answered gently. ‘‘ Lots of frost 
to come yet, I daresay. Lovely 
time for fruit-growers—cut their 
noses off in May.” 

“T hope not. That bugbear 
must have been exploded. If I 
come down to see the budding 
year, dear George, could you—I 
mean, could you tell me where to 
go? I want to write a paper for 
the R.H.S. I began one on the 
Kentish pear and apple bloom last 
year, with a County Council lecturer 
who came down that he might be 
certain which was which. But the 
wind chopped round suddenly, and 
we got snowed up, and naturally all 
the fruit failed that season. But 
the year before that, there would 
have been a splendid crop, except 
for that gale on the 1st of Septem- 
ber; I daresay you remember it. 
When I went to make an estimate 
of the saving to the country by 
growing its own fruit, with my usual 
luck I could find no proper speci- 
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mens. The walks were so strewn 
with green fruit that my feet were 
too tender to get along among the 
heaps, without two men with brooms 
in front of me; and even so I could 
scarcely get up-stairs that night. 
But how is our good friend Bandi- 
low?” 

“ Becoming rather nervous, I am 
afraid. His family did their best 
to keep it from him about that other 
poor grower towards Godalming, 
who made that frightful application 
of his gooseberry-knife. But poor 
Bandilow had a sharpish tiff with 
his mother-in-law, as he could not 
see his way to keep her; and the 
cruel woman sent him full account 
of the inquest, with the lunatic doc- 
tor’s evidence, and the balance-sheet 
of several years’ jam-boiling, under- 
lined in crimson ink. He told all 
the parish at the Bell-tap on Friday, 
that the only plantation he should 
ever make now must be in a box, 
and grew up into a stone.” 

“TI hope not, I trust not most 
heartily,” said the Earl, brushing 
his eyes, for he was very tender- 
hearted. “ But let us turn to more 
cheerful subjects. I feel sadly 
upset about it. Let us have a glass 
of Port.” 

After that he appeared a little 
stronger, and gladly undertook to 
forward any letter of mine to a 
friend of his who was attached to 
our embassy in Russia, and he felt 
no doubt that as soon as Sir Imar 
appeared in that Capital, it would 
be placed in his hands. Without 
losing an hour I wrote my letter, 
and left it in his charge, for there 
could be no harm in being too early, 
whereas it would be fatal to all my 
hopes, if I were even an hour too 
late. 

My letter was short, and not too 
cordial ; for really when one came 
to reflect upon all the circumstances, 
my Lesghian friends had scarcely 
allowed me fair play, or so much as 
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a chance to right myself. No man 
can be sure what he would have 
done, in a case which has not hit 
him in the breast, although we are 
very fond of talking so. Neverthe- 
less, when I put a bit of spirit into 
my own consideration of myself, I 
could not help thinking that I 
would have given any one who fell 
into a sudden cloud of dust with 
me, more opportunity to clear the 
dirt away, and a fairer chance of 
asking from whose chimney it had 
come. 

For weeks and weeks I kept on 
waiting, looking out for anything 
that might throw light on the 
whereabouts of my wandering 
friends, but obtaining disappoint- 
ment only. The mildness of the 
winter continued here ; but a bitter 
frost prevailed in Eastern Europe, 
and the Danube was frozen over at 
the Iron Gates. Strogue heard 
from his friend at St Petersburg 
that the ice on the Neva was six 
feet thick, and they could scarcely 
keep the railways open. And 
Signor Nicolo was compelled to 
hope all he could about his nephew 
Jack, and comfort his daughter 
Rosa with tales of a cat who lived 
three months in a snow-drift, and 
the horse who got into a hay-rick 
near Durham, and ate his way out 
again when the thatch began to 
drip. But he told me in confidence 
that he never was more pleased to 
have a bad leg than when Jack’s 
mother came to see him. For 
sweethearts, being young, may 
shortly take up with another; but 
a widow with one child has locked 
up all her reason in him. y 

However, there was this advan- 
tage in the long suspense and wait- 
ing, that it gave me time to make 
all preparations leisurely, and get 
the money ready for a costly ex- 
pedition. The cash I could have 
had from several quarters ; Nickols, 
Strogue, Tom Erricker, and Stone- 
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man, now beginning to recover from 
his troubles, all in the kindest 
manner offered to advance me a 
good round sum. But wonders, 
when they once set in, are like 
boys playing leap-frog. Over each 
other’s back they vault, and then 
down they drop with hand on knee 
for a taller one to top them. And 
surely now came the tallest one 
that ever rolled in at a tithe-barn 
door, or struck the lintel of a 
iraffe-house. 

Hitherto I have felt throughout 
that every word must be believed 
exactly as I tell it, not on the faith 
of my character only, but from in- 
ternal evidence. This has made me 
careless perhaps; but now I mean 
to be very strict, confining every 
vocable to its first intention, and 
every numeral to its precise nota- 
tion. For if any other person had 
related as follows, my interjections 
probably would have made him 
knock me down! 

The days were beginning to pull 
out a little, and the wind was gone 
round to the East—as it always 
does, when too late to be of service 
for skates, or wild ducks, or golden 
plovers, but in good time to kill 
all bloom and foliage—and having 
had my bit of bacon in my Privy 
Council Office (as Grace now called 
the Harness-room), I was dwelling 
on my bad luck ; than which there 
is no messuage more insanitary for 
any man to inhabit. When in 
came my brother Harold, with his 
hands in his pockets, and his usual 
slouch, and soft melodious whistle. 
I had wanted him many times, when 
I could not find him, especially to 
show him to Sir Imar; but now I 
could see little chance of turning 
him into any value. 

“Not fool enough to want a 
fiver, I suppose,” he said without 
offering to shake hands, for if ever 
there was a careless fellow about 
forms, here you had him. 
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“To have one to spare is what 
you mean to say. If a man is a 
fool who wants a fiver, I know a 
very clever fellow, who is a great 
fool always. But he can’t get it 
out of me. Nulla bona.” 

“George,” said my brother in 
that slurring tone, which means 
that any care of pronunciation 
would be wasted on the muff before 
you; “you can have some, if you 
like. But don’t let me force it 
upon you, George. There are 
several other fellows after me.” 

“Tn that case,” I answered, 
simply for his benefit not my own 
—for I did not expect to see any- 
thing worth counting; ‘that old 
tobacco-jar is empty ; out with it, 
and let me put the top on. Is it 
from the sneezers, and the Local 
Board ?” 

‘Who ever got a penny from a 
Local Board? If I could invent a 
machine to do that, I should beat 
the great man in America. My 
sneezers, as you call them, will be . 
Household words, when reason has 
a voice in sanitation. But this new 
discovery is of a million times the 
value, because it is for the destruc- 
tion of mankind. It will kill a 
thousand men, before they can call 
upon the Lord ; and there will be 
no pieces left for the Devil. I had 
scruples at first, because of the 
wholesale carnage, and some of the 
victims might deserve to live; but 
the kindest-hearted man alive, and 
the Chairman of five or six humane 
societies, ridicules that objection, 
and has taken shares, At the first 
blush it may seem too strong a 
measure ; but when you know that 
it puts an end to war, you are re- 
conciled to a few harsh moments.” 

There is a certain sound, enjoyed 
more often by bankers and brewers 
than by delvers of the earth, a 
silken harmony of thoughtful notes, 
silvery and sensitive, suggestive also 
of golden tones yet mellower. 
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Seldom, alas! do we find it thrilling 
through the music of our spheres. 
Once heard, it is never forgotten ; 
and nowI heard it murmuring in 
my tobacco-jar, as it flowed from 
the lyre of my brother’s fingers. 

‘Hold hard !” I shouted. ‘* What 
the deuce are you about? You 
villain, you have been forging! I 
was sure you'd come to that. But 
I doubt whether even Free-Trade 
makes it honest.” 

“Nice gratitude,” he answered, 
“when it is all for you. One would 
think that you alone had the gift 
of making money. But it would 
take you a long time to make that, 
my boy. Now help yourself. Don’t 
be shy.” 

‘Harold, you have worked hard 
for this.” As I spoke, I regarded 
my elder brother with respectful 
sympathy, such as he never had 
inspired until now ; “and I cannot 
perceive that I have any right to 
make a hole in your hard earnings. 
Do you think that I would do any- 
thing so mean? But how much do 
you suppose you have dropped into 
that jar? If you heartily desire to 
make me a little present-——” 

“Perhaps there may be about 
two-fifty there. They got up a 
Company, you see, to work my 
patent Slaughter-ball. That makes 
everything straightforward. The 
investors throw in, to get other 
people’s money, and it is their own 
look-out about keeping their own. 
But peg away, George ; peg away.” 

‘* You are indeed a noble fellow.” 
I spoke heartily and generously ; 
when the facts come to this, between 
two brothers, how can there be 
either grudge or greed? ‘ But you 
would onlyrun through every penny, 
my dear brother. The wisest thing 
probably would be for me to secure 
for you some five-and-twenty.” 

“You had better take larger 
views. But I leave you altogether 
to your own devices.” He jerked a 
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chair over, and put his heels upon 
the hob, and whistled to the modest 
fire, with his back toward me, 

“Fifteen, twenty, twenty-five,” I 
said, “thank you heartily, my dear 
fellow, I call it very kind of you,” 
He gave me a nod, without stopping 
his whistle, and that made me look 
into the jar again. 

‘‘ Well, there does seem to bea 
jolly lot. I have a great mind to 
go a little further down. In all 
probability, you would only waste 
it, Harold.” He gave me two nods 
this time, as if to say—‘“ I will not 
deny it, if you take that view.” 

“Fifty would be quite as well, 
while one is about it. Forty, forty- 
five, fifty. Ah! you may not see 
me again for months, my dear 
fellow; even if I ever come back 
alive. I am going to the most 
dangerous part of the world, where 
they stick a thing into you they 
call a kinjal. Harold, we have 
always been fond of one another, 
although we are so different. Well, 
fifty then; but only as a loan, 
mind.” 

“T tell you what,” he said, turn- 
ing round, and looking at me with 
resolute authority, “‘ I am your elder 
brother, George, and know more of 
the world than you do. In fact, 
you are nothing but a farmer; and 
even the Government, stupid as it 
is, can make game of a farmer. 
Now if you don’t take a hundred 
pounds, as a gentleman and a brother 
should, you may go to the Devil, 
and how shall I ever see you again, 
while you are there? So take your 
choice, and have done with it.” 

How could I part with him on 
such terms? And it struck me 
suddenly, that if he were going to 
knock over all the human race, or 
at least the non-British branches of 
it, nothing could stand him in better 
stead than to be able to say that the 
first-fruits of his discovery had been 
used to set a true Briton upon his 
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legs. With a grateful heart I left 
him at least a hundred and fifty 
pounds of his money, reminding 
him at the same time of that duty 
towards our parents, which he 
alone now would have the privi- 
lege of fulfilling. He promised to 
leave at least fifty: pounds for 
that ; and then he went into par- 
ticulars about his “‘astrapebolia,” 
as he called his discovery for 
visiting mankind with a human 
touch from heaven. This I could 
not understand, and therefore make 
no pretence to remember it ; for my 
brain is not mathematical. Only I 
know that he pleased me by a 
promise that he would always keep 
behind the guns, when he sent them 
into action. 

He went away suddenly as he 
came, being always of the Comet 
order ; but as lovable as the evening- 
star, whenever you could get hold of 
him. And when I had clapped a 
patent padlock on the first product 
of his genius, a dark terror seized 
me that my only brother, so en- 
deared to small people like me, 
by his largeness, might be tempting 
Providence too far, and meddle too 
freely with fulminates, just as they 
began to pay. I longed to write to 
him upon the subject ; but no Post 
ever knew where to find him. 

Then I was suddenly called away 
from vague apprehensions to perils 
at arm’s-length, and even closer 
than that—blows eye to eye, and 
cheek by jowl, and tooth to tooth, 
such as a peaceful Englishmen 
would never face, if he could help 
it; but must take as the will of the 
Lord, when they come. Sith it 
will no better be; he is sorry for 
himself, and does his best to make 
his enemies share his dejection. 

In token I need only say that 
when I was going on peacefully, 
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sore at heart with outraged love, 
but too proud to allow it to be 
mentioned, and girding myself for 
the work of the Spring and that 
duty to the earth which a farmer 
must discharge even in despair of 
recompense—a dirty yellow envelope 
was put into my hand, as I came 
home with two faithful horses as 
tired with dragging as I was with 
guiding, but all of us ready for the 
manger. I leaned against Smiler’s 
sweaty chest, which looked as if 
lathered for shaving, and read the 
words which took me away from 
all smiling operations, almost for 
ever. 


‘Sudden news. Fear to be too 
late. All gone crooked. Tidal 
train to-morrow. Meet me at 
Charing, 12.30, all packed. 

“Bat StTRoGuE.” 


Short notice indeed for so long a 
journey, and not a word said about 
passports. But I concluded that 
the old traveller would see to that 
matter for both of us; and having 
long since prepared my friends, and 
arranged home-affairs for a sudden 
departure, I was almost glad to ex- 
change suspense for even headlong 
action. My father was kind enough 
to say that he would do the best he 
could without me; and Stoneman 
would even have come with me, if 
his business could have done with- 
out him. My mother was just 
what a mother should be, faithful, 
tearful, hopeful, and my sister 
Grace implored me to forgive 
sayings and doings on her part, 
which I had long ago forgotten. 
Everybody went on as if I had no 
chance of being seen alive again, 
and yet expressed a world of con- 
fidence in the care which Heaven 
would take of me. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Everypopy has heard about 
“ Fisher’s Ghost.” It is one of 
the stock “yarns” of the world, 
and reappears now and again in 
magazines, books like ‘The Night 
Side of Nature,’ newspapers, and 
general conversation. As usually 
told, the story runs thus: One 
Fisher, an Australian settler of un- 
known date, dwelling not far from 
Sydney, disappeared. His over- 
seer, like himself an ex - convict, 
gave out that Fisher had returned 
to England, leaving him as pleni- 
potentiary. One evening a neigh- 
bour, returning from market, saw 
Fisher sitting on the fence of his 
paddock, walked up to speak to 
him, and marked him leave the 
fence and retreat into the field, 
where he was lost to sight. The 
neighbour reported Fisher’s re- 
turn ; but,as Fisher could nowhere 
be found, made a deposition be- 
fore magistrates. A native tracker 
was taken to the fence where 
the pseudo- Fisher sat, discovered 
‘‘“white man’s blood” on it, de- 
tected “white man’s fat” on the 
scum of a pool hard by, and, 
finally, found “‘ white man’s body ” 
buried in a brake. The overseer 
was tried, condemned, and hanged 
after confession. 

Such is the yarn: occasionally 
the ghost of Fisher is said to 
have been viewed several times 
on the fence. 

Now, if the yarn were true, 
it would be no proof of a ghost. 
The person sitting on the fence 
might be mistaken for Fisher by 
a confusion of identity, or might 
be a mere subjective hallucination 
of a sort recognised even by official 
science as not uncommon. On the 
other hand, that such an illusion 
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should perch exactly on the rail 
where “white man’s blood” was 
later found, would be a very 
remarkable coincidence. Finally, 
the story of the appearance might 
be explained as an excuse for lay- 
ing information against the over- 
seer, already suspected on other 
grounds. But while this motive 
might act among a Celtic popula- 
tion, naturally credulous of ghosts, 
and honourably averse to assisting 
the law (as in Glenclunie in 1749), 
it is not a probable motive in an 
English Crown colony, as Sydney 
then was. Nor did the seer in- 
form against anybody. 

The tale is told in ‘Tegg’s 
Monthly Magazine’ (Sydney, 
March 1836); in ‘ Household 
Words’ for 1853; in Mr John 
Lang’s book, ‘ Botany Bay’ (about 
1840), where the yarn is much 
dressed up; and in Mr Mont- 
gomery Martin’s ‘ History of the 
British Oolonies,’ vol. iv. (1835). 
Nowhere is a date given, but Mr 
Martin says that the events oc- 
curred while he was in the colony. 
His most intimate surviving friend 
has often heard him tell the tale, 
and discuss it with a legal official, 
who is said to have been present at 
the trial of the overseer. Other 
living witnesses have heard the 
story from a gentleman who at- 
tended the trial Mr Martin’s 
narrative given as a _ lowest 
date, the occurrences were before 
1835. Moreover, the yarn of the 
ghost was in circulation before 
that year, and was accepted by a 
serious writer on a serious subject. 
But we have still no date for the 
murder. 

That date shall now be given. 
Frederick Fisher was murdered by 





1 So the friend informs me in a letter of November 1896. 
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George Worrall, his overseer, at 
Campbelltown on June 16 (or 17), 
1826. The trial of Worrall is 
reported in the ‘Sydney Gazette’ 
of February 5, 1827. Not one word 
is printed about Fisher’s Ghost ; 
but the reader will observe that 
there is a lacuna in the evidence 
exactly where the ghost, if ghost 
there were, should have come in. 
The search for Fisher’s body starts, 
it will be seen, from a spot on 
Fisher’s paddock - fence, and the 
witness gives no reason why that 
spot was inspected, or rather no 
account of how, or by whom, 
sprinkled blood was detected on 
the rail. Nobody saw the murder 
committed. Chief-Justice Forbes 
said, in summing up (on February 
2, 1827), that the evidence was 
purely circumstantial. We are 
therefore left wholly in the dark 
as to why the police began their 
investigations at a rail in a fence. 

At the trial Mr D. Oooper de- 
posed to having been owed £80 by 
Fisher. After Fisher’s disappear- 
ance Cooper frequently spoke to 
Worrall about this debt, which 
Worrall offered to pay if Cooper 
would give up to him certain 
papers (title-deeds) of Fisher’s in 
his possession. Worrall even wrote, 
from Banbury Ourran, certifying 
Cooper of Fisher’s departure from 
the colony, which, he said, he was 
authorised to announce. Oooper 
said that he would wait for his £80 
if Fisher were still in the country. 
Worrall exhibited uneasiness, but 
promised to show a written com- 
mission to act for Fisher. This 
document he never produced, but 
was most anxious to get back 
Fisher’s papers and to pay the 
£80. This arrangement was re- 
fused by Cooper. 

James Ooddington deposed that 
on July 8, 1826, Worrall tried to 
sell him a colt, which Coddington 
believed to be Fisher’s. Worrall 


averred that Fisher had left the 
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country. A few days later Worrall 
showed Ooddington Fisher’s re- 
ceipt for the price paid to him by 
Worrall for the horse. ‘ Witness, 
from having seen Fisher write, had 
considerable doubt as to the genu- 
ineness of the receipt.” 

James Hamilton in August 1826 
bluntly told Worrall that foul play 
was suspected; he ‘turned pale, 
and endeavoured to force a smile.” 
He merely said that Fisher “ was 
on salt water,” but could not or 
would not name his ship. <A 
receipt to Worrall from Fisher was 
sworn to by Lewis Solomon as a 
forgery. 

Samuel Hopkins, who lived 
under Fisher’s roof, last saw Fisher 
on June 17 (June 16 may be 
meant), 1826, in the evening. 
Some other people, including one 
Lawrence, were in the house, left 
shortly after Fisher did that even- 
ing, and later remarked on the 
strangeness of his not returning. 
Nathaniel Oole gave evidence to 
the same effect. Fisher strolled 
out on June 17 (162), 1826, and 
was seen no more in the body. 

Robert Burke, of Campbelltown, 
constable, deposed to having appre- 
hended Worrall. We may now 
give in full the evidence as to the 
search for Fisher’s body on October 
20, 1826. 

Here let us first remark that 
Fisher’s body was not easily found. 
A reward for its discovery was 
offered by Government on Sep- 
tember 27, 1826, and this may 
have stimulated all that was im- 
mortal of Fisher to perch on his 
own paddock- rail, and so draw 
attention to the position of his 
body. But on this point we have 
no information, and we proceed to 
real evidence. From this it ap- 
pears that though a reward was 
offered on September 27, the local 
magistrates (to whom the ghost- 
seer went, in the yarn) did not bid 
their constable make special re- 
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searches till October 20, apparently 
after the seer told his tale. 


“George Leonard, a constable at 
Campbelltown, stated that by order 
of the bench of the magistrates he 
commenced a search for the body of 
the deceased on the 20th of October 
last: witness went to a place where 
some blood was said to have been dis- 
covered, and saw traces of it on several 
rails of a fence at the corner of the 
deceased’s paddock adjoining the fence 
of Mr eatbery, and about fifty rods 
from prisoner’s house: witness pro- 
ceeded to search with an iron rod 
over the ground, when two black 
natives came up and joined in the 
search till they came to a creek where 
one of them saw something on the 
water : a man named Gilbert, a black 
native, went into the water, and 
scumming some of the top with a leaf, 
which he afterwards tasted, called out 
that ‘there was the fat of a white 
man’ [of which he was clearly an 
amateur]: they then proceeded to 
another creek about forty or fifty 
yards farther up, still led by the 
natives, when one of them struck the 
rod into some marshy ground and 
called out that ‘there was something 
there’: a spade was immediately 
found, and the place dug, when the 
first thing that presented itself was 
the left hand of a man lying on his 
side, which witness, from a long ac- 
quaintance with him, immediately 
declared to be the hand of Frederick 
Fisher : the body was decayed a little, 
particularly the under-jaw: witness 
immediately informed Mr William 
Howe and the Rev. Mr Reddall, and 
obtained a warrant to apprehend the 
parties who were supposed to be con- 
cerned in the murder; the coroner 
was sent for, and the body being taken 
out of the earth the next morning, 
several fractures were found in the 
head: an inquest was held, and a 
verdict of wilful murder against some 
person or persons unknown was re- 
turned : witness particularly examined 
the fence: there appeared to have 
been a fire made under the lower rail, 
as if to burn out the mark: the blood 
seemed as if it were sprinkled over 
the rails... . 

“The declaration of the prisoner 
was put in and read: it stated, on 
the evening of the 17th of June a 
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man named Lawrence got some money 
from the deceased, and together with 
four others went to a neighbouring 
public-house to drink: that after 
some time they returned, and the 
prisoner being then outside the house, 
and not seen by the others, saw two of 
them enter, whilst the other two, one 
of whom was Lawrence, remained at 
the door: the prisoner then went 
down to the bottom of the yard, and 
after a little time heard a scuffle, and 
saw Lawrence and the others d 
something along the yard, which they 
struck several times. The prisoner 
then came forward, and called out to 
know who it was. One of them re- 
plied, ‘It is a dog.’ The prisoner 
coming up said, ‘It is Fisher, and you 
have prevented him from crying out 
any more.’ They said they had mur. 
dered him in order to possess them- 
selves of what money he had, and 
bound the prisoner by a solemn pledge 
not to reveal it. 

“ For the prisoner Nathaniel Boom 
deposed : he knew deceased, and in- 
tended to institute a prosecution 
against him for forgery when he 
disappeared. 

“ Chief - justice summed up: ob- 
served it was a case entirely of cir- 
cumstances. The jury were first to 
consider if identity of body with 
Fisher was satisfactorily established. 
If not: no case. If so: they would 
then consider testimony as affecting 
prisoner. Impossible, though wholly 
circumstantial, for evidence to be 
stronger. He offered no opinion, but 
left case to jury. 

“The jury returned a verdict of 
guilty. Sentence of death passed.” 


“ February 6, 1827. 


“George Worrall, convicted on 
Friday last of murder of F. Fisher, 
yesterday suffered the last penalty 
of the law. Till about 5 o'clock 
on the morning of his execution, he 
persisted in asserting his innocence, 
when he was induced to confess toa 
—— who had sat up with him 

uring the night, that he alone had 
perpetrated the murder, but positively 
affirmed it was not his intention at 
the time to do so.” 


Sydney Gazette. 


We need not follow Worrall’s 
attempts to explain away the 
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crime as an accident. He ad- 
mitted that “he had intended to 
hang Lawrence and Cole.” 

It is a curious case. Why was 
nobody interrogated about the dis- 
covery, on the rail, of blood three 
months old,-if not four months? 
What was the apparent date of 
the fire under the rail? How did 
the ghost-story get into circula- 
tion, and reach Mr Montgomery 
Martin ? 

To suggest a solution of these 
problems, we have a precisely 
analogous case in England. 

On October 25, 1828, ene 
William Edden, a market - gar- 
dener, did not come home at 
night. His wife rushed into 
the neighbouring village, between 
Aylesbury and Thame, announc- 
ing that she had seen her husband’s 
ghost; that he had a hammer, or 
some such instrument, in his hand; 
that she knew he had been ham- 
mered to death on the road by a 
man whose name she gave, one 
Tyler. Her husband was found 
on the road, killed by blows of a 
blunt instrument, and the wife in 
vain repeatedly invited the man, 
Joseph Tyler, to come and see the 
corpse. Probably she believed that 
it would bleed in his presence, in 
accordance with the old super- 
stition. All this the poor woman 
stated on oath at an inquiry be- 
fore the magistrates, reported in 
the Buckinghamshire county paper 
of August 22, 1849. 

Here is her evidence, given at 
Aylesbury Petty Sessions, August 
22, before Lord Nugent, Sir J. D. 
King, R. Browne, Esq., and others : 


“* After my husband’s corpse was 
brought home, I sent to Tyler, for 
some reasons I had, to come and see 
the corpse. I sent for him five or six 
times. I had some particular reason 
for sending for him which I never did 
divulge. . . . I will tell my reasons if 
you gentlemen ask me, in the face of 
VOL. CLXII,-—NO, DCCCCLXXXI. 
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Tyler, even if my life should be in 
danger for it. When I was ironing a 
shirt, on the Saturday night my hus- 
band was murdered, something came 
over me—something rushed over me 
—and I thought my husband came by 
me. I looked up, and I thought I 
heard the voice of my husband come 
from near my mahogany table, as I 
turned from my ironing. I ran out 
and said, “Oh, dear God! my hus- 
band is murdered, and his ribs are 
broken.” I told this to several of 
my neighbours. Mrs Chester was the 
first to whom I told it. I mentioned 
it also at the Saracen’s Head.’ 

“ Sir J. D. King.—‘ Have you any 
objection to say why you thought your 
husband had been murdered ?’ 

“*No! I thought I saw my hus- 
band’s apparition and the man that 
had done it, and that man was Tyler, 
and that was the reason I sent for 
him. . . . When myneighbours asked 
me what was the matter when I ran 
out, I told them that I had seen my 
husband’s apparition. . . . When I 
mentioned it to Mrs Chester, I said : 
“My husband is murdered, and his 
ribs are broken; I have seen him 
by the mahogany table.” I did not 
tell her who did it. . . . I was always 
frightened, since my husband had been 
stopped on the road. (The deceased 
Edden had once before been waylaid, 
but was then too powerful for his 
assailants.) In consequence of what 
I saw, I went in search of my hus- 
band, until I was taken so ill I could 
go no further.’ 

“ Lord Nugent.—* What made you 
think your husband’s ribs were 
broken ?’ 

“*He held up his hand like this’ 
(holds up her arm), ‘and I saw a 
hammer, or something like a hammer, 
and it came into my mind that his ribs 
were broken.’ 

“ Sewell stated that the murder was 
accomplished by means of a hammer. 
The examination was continued on 
August 31 and September 13; and 
finally both prisoners were discharged 
for want of sufficient evidence. Sewell 
declared that he had only been a 
looker-on, and his accusations against 
Tyler were so full of prevarications 
that they were not. held sufficient to 
incriminate him. The inquiry was 

F 
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again resumed on February 11, 1830, 
and Sewell, Tyler, and a man named 
Gardner were committed for trial. 
“The trial (see ‘ Buckingham Ga- 
zette,’ March 13, 1830) took place 
before Mr Baron Vaughan and a 
grand jury at the Buckingham Lent 
Assizes, March 5, 1830; but in the 
report of Mrs KEdden’s evidence no 
mention ts made of the vision. 
“Sewell and Tyler were found 
guilty, and were executed, protesting 
their innocence, on March 8, 1830. 
“Miss Browne, writing to us [Mr 
Gurney] from Farnham Castle, in 
January 1884, gives an account of 
the vision which substantially accords 
with that here recorded, adding :— 
“The wife persisted in her account 
of the vision ; consequently the accused 
was taken up, and, with some circum- 
stantial evidence in addition to the 
woman’s story, committed for trial 
by two magistrates—my father, Col- 
onel Robert Browne, and the Rev. 
Charles Ackfield. 
“<The murderer was convicted at 
the assizes, and hanged at Aylesbury. 
“*Tt may be added that Colonel 
Browne .was remarkably free from 
superstition, and was a thorough 
disbeliever in “ghost stories.”’” 1 


Now, in the report of the trial 
at assizes in 1830 there is not one 
word about the “ghost,” though 
he is conspicuous in the hearing 
before magistrates. The parallel 
to Fisher’s case is thus complete. 
And the reason for omitting the 
ghost in a trial is obvious. The 
murderers of Sergeant Davies of 
Guise’s, slain in the autumn of 
1749 in Glenclunie, were acquitted 
by an Edinburgh jury in 1753 in 
face of overpowering evidence of 
their guilt, simply and solely be- 
cause two Highland witnesses de- 
posed to having seen the ghost 
of the sergeant. The prisoners’ 
counsel, as one of them told Sir 
Walter Scott, knew that their 
clients were guilty. A witness 
had seen them in the act. But 
the advocate made such fun out 


of the ghost that an Edinburgh 
jury, disbelieving in the spectre, 
very logically disregarded also the 
crushing evidence for a crime 
which was actually described in 
court by an eyewitness. 

Thus, to secure a view of the 
original form of the yarn of 
Fisher’s Ghost, what we need is 
what we are not likely to get 
—namely, a copy of the deposi- 
tions made before the bench of 
magistrates at Oampbelltown in 
October 1826. 

For my own part, I think it 
highly probable that the story of 
Fisher’s Ghost was told before the 
magistrates, as in the Buckingham- 
shire case, and was suppressed in 
the trial at Sydney. 

Worrall’s condemnation is said 
to have excited popular discontent, 
as condemnations on purely cir- 
cumstantial evidence usually do, 
That dissatisfaction would be in- 
creased if a ghost were publicly 
implicated in the matter, just as 
in the case of Davies’s murder. 
We see how discreetly the wraith 
or ghost was kept out of the Buck- 
inghamshire case, and we see why, 
in Worrall’s affair, no questions 
were asked as to the discovery of 
sprinkled blood, not proved by 
analysis to be human, on the rail 
where Fisher’s Ghost was said to 
perch. 

I had concluded my inquiry 
here, when I received a letter in 
which Mr Rusden kindly referred 
me to his ‘History of Australia’ 
(vol. ii. pp. 44, 45). Mr Rusden 
there gives a summary of the story, 
in agreement with that taken from 
the Sydney newspaper. He has 


“corrected current rumours by com- 
parison with the words of a trust- 
worthy informant, a medical man, 
who lived long in the neighbourhood, 
and attended Farley on his death-bed. 
He often conversed with Farley on 





* From ‘ Phantasms of the Living,’ vol. ii. p. 586. 
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the subject of the vision which scared 
him. . . . These facts are compiled 
from the notes of Chief - Justice 


Forbes, who presided at the trial, 
with the exception of the references 
to the apparition, which, although it 
led to the discovery of Fisher’s body, 
could not be alluded to in a court of 
justice, or be adduced as evidence.” * 


There is no justice for ghosts. 

An Australian correspondent 
adds another example. Long after 
Fisher’s case, this gentleman was 
himself present at a trial in Mait- 
land, New South Wales. A ser- 
vant-girl had dreamed that a miss- 
ing man told her who had killed 
him, and where his body was con- 
cealed. She, being terrified, want- 
ed to leave the house, but her 
mistress made her impart the story 
to the chief constable, a man 
known to my informant, who also 
knew, and names, the judge who 
tried the case. The constable ex- 
cavated at the spot pointed out 
in the dream, found the body, and 
arrested the criminal, who was 
found guilty, confessed, and was 
hanged. “Not a word was al- 
lowed to be said in court about the 
dream. All the chief constable was 
permitted to say was, that “from 
information received” he went to 
Hayes’s farm, and so forth. 

Here, then, are two parallels to 
Fisher’s ghost, and very hard on 
psychical science it is that ghostly 
evidence should be deliberately 
burked, through the prejudices of 
lawyers. Mr Suttar, in his ‘ Aus- 
tralian Stories Retold’ (Bathurst, 
1887), remarks that the ghost is 
not a late mythical accretion, in 
Fisher’s story. ‘I have the au- 
thority of a gentleman who was 
intimately connected with the 
gentleman who had the charge of 
the police when the murder was 
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done, that Farley’s story did sug- 
gest the search for the body in 
the creek.” But Mr Suttar thinks 
that Farley invented the tale as 
an excuse for laying information. 
That might apply to Highland 
witnesses in 1754, but hardly to 
an Englishman in Australia. Be- 
sides, if Farley knew the facts, 
and had the ghost to cover the 
guilt of peaching, why did he not 
peach? He only pointed to a 
fence, and, but for the ingenious 
black Sherlock Holmes, the body 
would never have been found. 
What Farley did was not what a 
man would do who, knowing the 
facts of the crime, and lured by a re- 
ward of £20, wished to play the in- 
former under cover of a ghost-story. 
The case for the ghost, then, 
stands thus, in my opinion. De- 
spite the silence preserved at 
the trial, Farley’s story was re- 
ally told before the discovery of 
Fisher’s body, and led to the find- 
ing of the body. Despite Mr Sut- 
tar’s theory (of information laid 
under shelter of a ghost-story), 
Farley really had experienced a 
hallucination. Mr Rusden, who 
knew his doctor, speaks of his 
fright, and, according to the ver- 
sion of 1836, he was terrified into 
an illness. Now the hallucination 
indicated the exact spot where 
Fisher was stricken down, and 
left traces of his blood, which no 
evidence shows to have been 
previously noticed. Was it, then, 
a fortuitous coincidence that Far- 
ley should be casually hallucin- 
ated exactly at the one spot— 
the rail in the fence— where 
Fisher had been knocked on the 
head? That is the question, and 
the state of the odds may be 
reckoned by the mathematician. 
A. Lane. 





1 Thanks to the kindness of the Countess of Jersey, and the obliging researches 
of the Chief-Justice of New South Wales, I have received a transcript of the 


judge’s notes. 


They are correctly analysed by Mr Rusden. 
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THE PRISONS OF SIBERIA. 


ll, 


ALEXANDROFFSKY CENTRAL, 


* Thence come we to the horror and the hell, 
The large great kingdoms, and the dreadful reign 
Of Pluto in his throne where he did dwell, 
The wide waste places, and the hugy plain, 
The wailings, shrieks, and sundry sorts of pain, 
The sighs, the sobs, the deep and deadly groan ; 
Karth, air, and all, resounding plaint and moan.’ 


Tuxsz lines from a poem by 
Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, in 
which he describes his descent to 
Avernus, may be held to represent 
more or less the idea of Siberia 
still entertained by the average 
Briton. And if one were asked 


what causes had mainly conduced 
to the production of this state of 
opinion about that country and 
its peculiar association the exile 
system, one would reply, Three 


chiefly—descriptions of the country 
by travellers who have traversed 
it in winter, isolated paragraphs 
in the newspapers, and the work 
of Mr George Kennan combined 
with the literary and other efforts 
of political refugees. Of English- 
speaking men who have devoted 
attention to these matters on the 
spot, and are the popular accredited 
exponents more particularly of the 
exile system, three stand con- 
spicuously in the foreground, —Dr 
Lansdell, Mr George Kennan, and 
Mr de Windt. Into the question 
of the respective merits of this 
distinguished trio it is not my 
intention to enter here: suffice it 
to say that at least in grasp and 
penetration the American exceeded 
his rivals. At the same time, Mr 
Kennan’s account, dealing strictly 
with the state of affairs in a past 
decade, cannot in the nature of 
things be supposed to be an accu- 
rate picture of the conditions which 


—The Mirror for Magistrates, 1559, 


subsist to-day. In ten years much 
can be done; and while the lee- 
way that Russia has to make up 
is still considerable, the land of the 
Tsar is probably progressing more 
rapidly than any other European 
State. Mr Kennan and Mr de 
Windt represent two extremes of 
opinion: the truth, as ever, lies 
between. 

It is perhaps possible to trace 
two stages in the evolution of all 
that we connote by the word prison. 
The first stage is that in which the 
place of incarceration may be typi- 
cally regarded as a dark hole into 
which the unfortunate misdoer is 
thrust, and where, if law has not 
yet attained to any sublime form 
of practice, the pursuer at whose 
instance the imprisonment has 
taken place, or even the executors 
of the law itself, may contrive to 
make the offender’s existence more 
miserable by torture and mal- 
treatment. While Russia was in 
this stage —and some pessimists 
hold that she is in it still — 
flogging, branding, amputation of 
limbs, and impaling were no un- 
common inflictions. These, how- 
ever, are coarse methods of pro- 
cedure, but there was a certain 
exquisite refinement of cruelty in 
the law by which the harmless 
snuff-taker had the septum of his 
nostrils torn out before he was 
banished to Siberia, It was dur- 
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ing this time that the system of 
exile to Siberia arose, probably in 
the first intention as an easy 
method of getting rid of all such 
mutilated and therefore useless 
members of society, and herein 
lies the chief interest of the stage 
for us. So we read that men first 
set out on that terrible Siberian 
march after the proclamation of a 
ukaz in 1648 by Alexei Mikhailo- 
vitch. What we are apt to forget 
is that every country has passed 
through this stage. 

The second definite point in the 
evolution of the prison is that in 
which it is represented externally 
by an edifice erected in accordance 
with known hygienic principles, 
and where the inmate is set to 
work at some useful task. The 


. Exile convicts . 

. Exile settlers . 

. Exile vagrants 

. Exiled by court for life 
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prisoner’s punishment is an edu- 
cation: the main end aimed at is 
that he shall have a chance given 
him to come out a better man 
than he entered. We are in this 
stage: Russia is passing into it, 
if indeed she is not well within it. 
And I sometimes wonder if there 
is not a third stage, in which the 
community will in some way suffer 
with the defaulting individual, for 
having let it be possible that he 
should descend to crime, because 
it had failed to secure a morally 
wholesome environment and edu- 
cation for all its members. But 
this is probably utopian. 
According to official documents, 
the large army that yearly crosses 
the confines of Siberia comprises 
eight separate divisions} :— 


Per cent. 
9°92 

2,300 24°40 

1,111 11°79 
178 1°89 


935 


. Exiled to Siberia, having been refused 
readmission to Commune after sen- 


tence and punishment 


1,979 20°99 


. Banished to Siberia by order of the 


Commune 


Sanished by Administrative order 


. Voluntary companions 


Total 


Of these, I., II., and IV., being 
banished for life, are deprived of 
all civil rights. The others, who 
need not necessarily be criminals, 
retain some of their civil rights, 
and may hope to return to Russia 
in the end. To complete the above, 
it need only be added that women 
formed only 5 per cent of the 


28°37 
2°64 


100-00 


categories I.-VII., while in VIII. 


they formed 64 per cent. Again, 
while 52 per cent were exiled by 
Administrative process and the 
Commune—.e., without trial—48 
per cent left for Siberia having 
been banished by court. 

In order to explain the extra- 
ordinary size to which class VIII. 





1 The figures here quoted are drawn from the Prison Report for 1894. Figures 
(although only partially complete) for a later year are in my possession ; but in 
view of the changes that are being introduced, it is better to take numbers that 
are not too recent, and yet of not too remote a date, so as to get a fair idea of this 


aspect of the question in an average year. 
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attains, it is necessary briefly to 
examine the system. 

The convicts are divided into 
three great categories according to 
the length of their sentence :— 

(A) Those condemned to penal 
servitude for life or a period from 
twelve to twenty years. 

(B) Those condemned for periods 
varying from eight to twelve 
years. 

(C’) Those condemned for periods 
varying from four to eight years. 

The penal life of each convict is 
again subdivided into three stages, 
the first of which is regarded as a 
period of trial or probation, during 
which he carries his chains, and is 
subjected to the full rigour of 
prison discipline. For those who 
are included under (A), this first 
stage is graduated in length, as 
follows :— 

(a) Those sentenced for life re- 
main in it eight years ; 

(6) Those sentenced from fifteen 
to twenty years remain in it four 
years ; 

(c) Those sentenced from twelve 
to fifteen years remain in it two 
years. 

Again, for those under (B), this 
period of probation lasts one year 
and a half; while for those in- 
cluded under (C) it lasts one and 
a half or even but a single year, 
according as their sentence is from 
six to eight or from four to six 
years. And since twelve or even 
eighteen months may be — have 
been — occupied on the march, 
especially if the destination be 
remote, and delays owing to sick- 
ness and indefinite orders be in- 
curred, it follows that, in the case 
of those with the lighter sentences, 
the convict may often appear at 
the gate of his penal home ready 
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to pass into the second stage, in 
which his chains are removed, 
This may be described as the Re- 
formatory stage,! and the length 
of it for (A) (B) and (C) is three 
years, two years, and one year 
respectively. But although the 
limits of this second stage are 
thus strictly defined, they are not 
always observed, and according to 
the man’s behaviour during the 
first period and the good pleasure 
of the natchalnik, it may not ex- 
ceed ten days in the case of a man 
in class (C), while it also may be 
extended to two years. There- 
after the individual passes into the 
third stage of a “ free-command,” 
when he lives outside the prison 
walls, either in certain barracks 
or in his own house, and is free to 
marry if opportunity arises, but 
must of course come to do his hard 
labour every day. At this stage 
also his private money, which is 
taken away from him at the first, 
is returned. And it is looking 
forward to that third stage that 
the large company of lovers, 
relatives, and friends lightens the 
steps of the banished by their 
sympathetic presence. The after- 
history is brief. The life-sentenced 
convict, if his conduct has been 
good, may after twenty years of 
hard labour pass into division IT. 
Convicts who have been condemned 
to labour for a fixed period pass 
into freedom from labour as 
settlers, and become subject to the 
regulations established for exiles 
entering straight into settlement. 
Those who compose division II. 
may after ten years of settlement 
be registered as peasants: in this 
way they pass from the control 
of the Exile Administration, and 
receive a formal police sanction 





1 Strictly speaking, the second or Reformatory stage includes also what is 
here described as a third stage—i.e., the Russians recognise two stages only : 
three have been introduced in the text for the sake of clearness. 
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for free movement in Siberia. 
In this they may thus eventually 
differ from the simple exile, who 
must remain in his place of banish- 
ment throughout his allotted term. 
And there are a happy few whose 
sentence of exile has been com- 
paratively short, and to whom 
there comes a day when they may 
begin to retrace their steps, and 
say good-bye for ever to the land 
of their sojourn. Again, one sees 
that the number of criminals in 
Siberia under sentence for life 
must be relatively small at the 
present moment, when one re- 
collects the number of manifestoes 
that have been issued within recent 
years (the last being at the Corona- 
tion), by which all sentences are 
appreciably reduced in a corre- 
sponding ratio. This suggests 
that the lot even of a Siberian 
exile is not without its element of 
hope. 


Seventy ‘verste to. the NW. 


of Irkutsk lies the famous prison 
Alexandrofisky Central, which the 
traveller can easily reach in 7} 
hours from that town. At first 
he will follow the road to Ya- 
kutsk, and its miserable condition, 
so long as it runs within the 
municipal bounds, will readily help 
him to believe what he may have 
heard the citizens say in jest—that 
Irkutsk is a penniless city, with not 
even money enough to pave its 
streets. At a certain point he 
will come to a clearly marked line, 
where the disgraceful track that 
is the shame of Irkutsk resigns its 
travelling commission in favour of 
the macadamised highway that is 
the glory of the neighbouring 
village interested to maintain it in 
good order. The road climbs 
slowly up a series of wood-clad 
ranges of no great height, winding 
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circuitously for about 15 versts, so 
that in time a point of vantage is 
attained whence we look out on 
the city away beneath us. Three 
post-stations break the journey 
into as many stages. One of the 
villages contains a factory. In 
another a shrewd ataman,! after 
exploiting his fellow-villagers to 
the extent of several thousand 
roubles, built at a cost of four 
hundred a little shrine to com- 
memorate the preservation of 
Nicholas II. from the hands of 
the Japanese assassin, and the un- 
suspecting peasants worship the 
memory of the pious donor. After 
a time we begin to descend by the 
same sandy road among thick 
woods, in which spruce, birch, and 
larch predominate, and eventually 
Alexandrofisky appears in view. 
The village is situated in a 
pretty valley: it is of considerable 
size, and at the far end, as you 
approach from Irkutsk, stands the 
prison. As we pass down between 
the double row of cosy cottages, 
we occasionally notice a rough 
pole erected over a courtyard 
gate, and supporting a wisp of 
straw as pennant. This marks 
the presence of contagious disease 
in the home. We meet a group 
of half-adozen convicts trudging 
along under the eye of a couple 
of warders armed merely with 
revolvers. Towards the end of 
the main road we see men in 
convict dress standing about out- 
side their cabins: they are “ free- 
commands.” Next we come on 
a party of three or four, who with 
spades and brooms are cleaning 
up the road for the day, while 
others pass them dragging a water- 
barrel: no guard overlooks their 
labour. A few are standing about 
idle, and respectfully remove their 
caps. It is comparatively a scene 





1 Headman of the village. 
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of leisure and repose: the “ free- 
commands” go about their business, 
and no one takes any notice of 
them. 

We drive up to the neat little 
house that has been built to ac- 
commodate inspectors paid and 
unpaid. The outlook is broad and 
varied, and one sees the hospital 
and Peresilni barracks across the 
valley, while the magnificent 
church, the work of convict hands, 
is a short distance farther along 
the road. At the door of our 
abode we were greeted by the 
natchalnik, who was in many ways 
the most remarkable man that I 
met in Siberia. A magnificent 
forehead rested above a kindly 
face, while his iron-grey hair, al- 
though brushed back most care- 
fully, refused to be restrained, 
and occasionally fell over his ears 
and streamed across his face, 
when he would shake it back with 
a smile. It was one of those 
tender yet eager expressions that 
you do not expect in such a place, 
His medium height still carried 
well the dark-blue uniform with 
gilt embroidery that is the natchal- 
nik’s pride: a sword and a single 
order completed his outfit. A large 
room on the left of the entrance 
passage was our dining-room, but 
at its far end a raised platform, on 
which a double-bass and ’cello were 
lying, hinted at a strange tale,— 
the prisoners sometimes have pri- 
vate theatricals ! 

The same evening we went to 
see one or two accessory institu- 
tions connected with the prison. 
Having left the church and the 
natchalnik’s house behind us, we 
turned sharply to the right, into 
a lesser valley, at the foot of which 
the waters of a little stream had 
been dammed up to form an arti- 
ficial pond of considerable breadth. 
A small pier, erected for bathers, 
projected out on to the unruffled 


surface, and looked like some great 
centipede that feared to quit the 
land. A soldier was fishing off it, 
and beside him were seated three 
convicts, chatting with him as 
pleasantly as if they were the best 
of friends. We passed a smithy 
where half-a-dozen men were still 
at work,—simply the occupation 
of their better days. Continuing 
on our course we next saw barracks 
for the “‘ free-commands.” A little 
farther and we came to the 
Orphans’ Home, the object of our 
quest. The name is a misnomer, 
for of the seven girls and _thir- 
teen boys whose home it is, the 
majority, though motherless, had 
come out with miscreant fathers 
who were now sojourning in the 
prison. A_ large school-room 
formed the principal feature, where 
not only the inmates but many of 
the village children receive instruc- 
tion from the lips of a wise and 
pleasant woman. This institution 
was founded by the natchalnik, and 
is largely supported out of the sur- 
plus that accrues from his economi- 
cal administration of the prison. 
Happy and bright were the crimi- 
nals’ children, of whom the eldest 
had not yet seen the darker side 
of thirteen, while the youngest 
was a baby. 

After this we retraced our steps 
considerably, even to the outskirts 
of the village at its eastern boun- 
dary, and then ascended the op- 
posing slope till we came to some 
exceedingly old prison buildings. 
In one were gathered to meet us 
about thirty families, in all 130 
women and children. They were 
the wives and children of the 
poorest prisoners, and the natch- 
alnik had utilised the buildings to 
give them a roof over their heads: 
in addition to this he provides 
them with fire and light, while 
each family is allowed to appro- 
priate and to cultivate a certain 
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portion of the kitchen-garden which 


lies to the rear. Otherwise, these 

le would have had to live in 
the village and find work there : as 
a matter of fact some of them had 
gained employment in that way. 
Twice a-week the wives are allowed 
to go and visit their husbands in 

rison. 

The next day was devoted to 
an inspection of the prison in all 
its different branches and activ- 
ities. Alexandrofisky Central, 
originally built as a distillery, 
will hold 1000 men; but with the 
“ free-commands ” who live outside 
the prison walls, there is a larger 
number on the roll. It is unusual 
to find a convict there whose sen- 
tence extends over half-a-dozen 
years. 

As you drive down towards the 
western end of the village, where 
are the prison buildings, you ob- 
serve that they are largely hidden 
by the beautiful church which 
stands out boldly, lying, as usual, 
east and west. <A pair of artistical- 
ly painted ikons adorn the eastern 
outer wall. As already stated, 
the church is entirely the work of 
convict hands. The terra-cotta 
bricks, with their white pointing, 
harmonise delicately with the 
tasteful bluish-grey that clothes 
the roof and cupolas, while the 
outlines of the windows are also 
accentuated by being picked out 
in white. The outside effect, 
therefore, cheery and gay (as are 
all Russian outside effects), is 
essentially agreeable to the eye. 
Ten yards from its main entrance 
on the west, and immediately oppo- 
site to it, is a gate opening out of 
the prison-yard. Thus there is no 
difficulty in the transit of prisoners 
to the building, which acts also 
as the village church. As a rule, 
however, the prison sanctuary is 
within the grounds. In this case 
there was a gallery, which is un- 
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usual in Russian churches. It, 
of course, only furnished standing 
room, in the shape of three broad 
steps ascending towards the back, 
thus making it possible for all to 
see. The gallery extended contin- 
uously round the building, except 
on the east side. Access was given 
to it by staircases rising from the 
two sides of the nave close to the 
transept. The nave itself, which 
was unusually short, was railed off 
from the rest of the church by a 
high iron grating with a gate in 
it. I have thus minutely described 
the church, because in its arrange- 
ment it served to show how much 
a capable and thoughtful man may 
do to improve the station of which 
he is in charge. The customary 
method is to shut off the nave, 
and place the prisoners there 
behind iron bars—the menagerie 
idea once again. ‘All men are 
equal before God,” said the natch- 
alnik, and so he arranged the 
church with this serviceable gallery 
into which the convicts are con- 
ducted, so that in His house, at 
least, they may feel that they are as 
other men. The officials and villag- 
ers stand in the transepts and body 
of the church, with the prisoners 
above, and yet may rest secure, as 
an iron partition is interposed be- 
tween them and the nave. The 
whole building is a monument to 
carefully directed convict labour, 
and even some of the finer ikons 
in the interior were painted by 
sentenced hands. 

In the prison buildings, men of 
other creeds were put together for 
the sake of companionship. The 
Mohammedans were in one room ; 
and in another a copy of the Law 
in Hebrew, hung over the front of 
a small altar, advertised the con- 
gregation of the men of Israel 
there as surely as other charac- 
teristics that are, after all, more 
easily recognised. 
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The prison, then, stands im- 
mediately behind the church. The 
surrounding wall, rectangular and 
of white pointed bricks, with a 
coping of green zinc, encloses a 
very liberal allowance of court- 
yard. Outside at each corner a 
wooden platform, almost equal 
in height to the wall, extends 
along two sides of it for about 
twenty feet. Mounted on this a 
soldier constantly paces up and 
down, being thus able to com- 
mand the courtyard and the road 
at the same time. The prison 
itself is a large two-storeyed brick 
building, also with a green zinc 
roof, through which the brick 
chimneys seem to have broken 
their way: the eaves and cornice 
are coloured white. 

The interior is a study. One 
can see the whole Siberian prison 
system of accommodation at a 
glance, in its evolution from the 
old-time nari to almost the latest 
form of folding-up camp-bed. The 
wellnigh spotless condition of the 
wooden flooring suggests that there 
has been some special cleaning for 
the visit of my companion, and 
when questioned the natchalnik 
does not deny the insinuation, 
. although he very sensibly adds 
that if it were commonly in a 
filthy state, one washing, however 
thorough, would be entirely in- 
sufficient to produce the effect 
that has attracted our notice, 
Alexandroffsky is undoubtedly a 
very old building, and to this 
there was frequent testimony. 
At points on the corridor walls 
where the whitewash has disap- 
peared and the plaster given way, 
one gets back again to the warm 
brick. Even the courtyard wall 
showed signs of great age in some 
parts, and, at the S.W. corner, 
where it borders on the little 
stream that flows through the 
main valley to join the Angara, 


it had sunk with the soil, and 
in consequence displayed several 
wide fissures. Moreover, the 
wooden staircases inside were 
well worn, one of them having 
too close a resemblance to a yel- 
low venetian blind. 

We first visited one of the re. 
furnished kameras. Round three 
walls of the room was disposed 
the new type of bed, which takes 
the form of large grey panels, 
each perhaps six and a_ half 
feet by three in size, and num- 
bered from 1 to 25: they are 
attached by hinges at one end 
to the wall, against which they 
can thus be folded up when not 
required. The outer end is sup- 
ported in the horizontal by a 
wooden stool of moderate size 
which the prisoner uses in the 
daytime. The beds, however, 
when folded up, do not lie flush 
with the wall, but with a wooden 
framework, which, as its sides 
project outwards for some six 
inches and are connected by three 
shelves, presents the appearance 
of a cupboard. The bottom shelf, 
which is continuous with the camp- 
bed (indeed it is to it strictly that 
the beds are hinged), supports a 
block of wood, triangular in sec- 
tion, which, fitting so as to present 
a sloping surface to the exterior, 
serves as a pillow. On the shelf 
above will be found the prisoner’s 
bedding, and on the highest one 
are stowed his private effects. The 
beds were usually grouped in threes, 
in order to save space. When a 
trio has been swung up, an iron 
bar, fixed at one side, is led across 
the top ends of the beds, and 
secured at the other side by means 
of a padlock during the day. 
When the conduct of the prisoners 
is beyond reproach, the beds are 
not locked up in the morning: or 
rather the kind old natchalnik 
began by trusting the men, and 
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granted them the opportunity of 
resting on them during the day- 
time, while letting them distinctly 
understand that this was condi- 
tional. Moreover, there was the ad- 
ditional benefit to be derived from 
the good man’s bounty, that during 
the daytime their personal belong- 
ings were accessible to them. The 
middle of the ward was occupied 
by a long table; in one corner 
was the stove, and two large 
windows let in a flood of light. 
Strips of coarse matting were laid 
down on either side of the table, 
and you stepped on to a mat of 
woven birch branches in entering 
the room: there was even the 
refinement of four wooden spit- 
toons. <A feeling of comradeship 
assists the men in keeping their 
room tidy, for, as the natchalnik 
laughingly remarked, “If a man 
does not make use of a spittoon 
when he should, then the others 
cause him to feel pain.” In short, 
it is not worth a man’s while either 
to be unclean or untidy or to mis- 
conduct himself in any way, for 
when all know that the good 
behaviour of the company is the 
condition of such privileges, the 
others immediately fall on any one 
of their number who threatens to 
imperil their high prerogatives, 
and force him to be amenable to 
reason. 

The great majority of the kameras 
were survivals from the old régime: 
in them the wooden sleeping-plat- 
forms were constructed on the 
usual model, but, being ancient, 
many of the boards composing 
them did not meet together, and 
so great quantities of dust and 
filth had congregated between 
them, and could not easily be re- 
moved. I stayed behind in one, 
asking the more intelligent look- 
ing of the men if they got suffi- 
cient food and clothing—in short, 
if they had anything of which to 


complain. One clever - looking 
man replied that he could not 
say a word against the food and 
clothing, of which they got dovolna 
(enough). ‘Our complaints are 
all of one class, directed against our 
sentences: we think we have been 
too hardly dealt with, we think 
that we were in the right, we al- 
ways feel sure there has been some 
mistake about us.” Of course one 
can always say—and often with 
truth—that the men are frightened 
to complain. Still, I hope to be 
able to show that in this instance 
the answerer spoke in verity and 
without fear; further, it surely is 
possible to detect when a man says 
what hé feels, and when his re- 
sponse is dictated by secret terror. 
But when he mentioned justice, 
he touched a point where there is 
something to be said on his behalf. 

One of the ordinary kameras 
had been fitted out as reading- 
room and library. The librarian 
was a striking man, fettered by a 
painfully romantic past, and now 
imbued with a keen sense of the 
importance of his position. The 
prisoners are allowed to come 
and read when they wish out of 
labour hours, and every Sunday a 
lecture is given on some historical 
or geographical subject. 

In spite of its antiquity, one 
could only say that the building 
was admirably managed in every 
respect. All matters sanitary 
were unimpeachable. The kitchen, 
which was located in one of the 
outhouses, presented some features 
of interest. The buildings them- 
selves were in a somewhat dilapi- 
dated condition, in consequence of 
which they were to be recon- 
structed this year, but the internal 
arrangements were excellent. In 
one long hall there was an array of 
brightly burnished copper caldrons 
for making soup: lentil brose and 
shicht predominated, according to 
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the bill of fare for each day of the 
week, which hung from a pillar. 
The men dine at 11 a.m. Here 
also, unlike most other prisons, they 
get tea served out to them gratis 
morning and evening: this is only 
possible where a definite attempt is 
made to conduct the establishment 
on strictly economical lines. To 
this cause may also be ascribed the 
possibility of supplying each man 
daily with 3 lb. of bread instead 
of the normal 2} 1b. The fast 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
in addition to the four great 
ones,! are of course observed. 
The allowance of meat on ordinary 
days is 40 zolotniks,? and during 
the fasts the men receive a propor- 
tionately larger amount of soup. 
The food allowance of each prison 
seems to depend not only on its in- 
come but on the efforts of the local 
committee ; still, there is a mean, 
about which they all fluctuate. 
Again, one has often heard the 
remark made that in certain 
prisons the men do not receive 
their full allowance of food be- 
cause the officials appropriate por- 
tions of the money grant,—this of 
course in support of the maxim 
by which some one has described 
Russia as the country where “ the 
Emperor makes the laws, and the 
officials make the profits.” It is 
a charge which the average indi- 
vidual has little chance either to 
verify or to disprove. At Alex- 
androffsky Central no one could 
entertain the idea for a moment, 
although the precautions adopted 
forcibly suggest that the practice 
is not unknown elsewhere. One 
man is chosen by the prisoners 
from their number, and his sole 
duty is to see that each day every 
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person gets his share of nutriment, 
His position is permanent, and one 
guesses rightly that his allowance 
exceeds that of the others. But 
to safeguard the system, the 
prisoners elect daily two more of 
their number to act as his con- 
trollers, and it is their special 
function to see that he does not 
fail in the performance of his 
labour, and to report so in person 
to the natchalnik. Thus three men, 
of whom two are changed every 
day, are responsible for this de- 
partment ; and it is on them that 
the wrath of their comrades would 
fall if anything went amiss. This 
scheme also was evolved by the 
natchalnik. We asked if it was 
@ common occurrence for com- 
plaints to be made about the food, 
and one of the controllers remarked 
that with the occasional exception 
of men of a mathematical turn of 
mind, who surmised that they had 
received half a zolotnik less than 
their 3 lb. of bread, such a thing 
was unknown. Even against this 
contingency extraordinary precau- 
tions are taken. The great brown 
loaves, like ruddy curling-stones, 
are carefully divided up, and if 
the last slice falls short of the 
regulation amount, the balance is 
attached to it by means of a peg 
of wood. So watchful are they 
that there should be no waste, 
that one has often noticed a por- 
tion to consist of half-a-dozen 
pieces run together on a wooden 
skewer. What is left over by any 
individuals—for some find that 3 
Ib. exceed their requirement—is 
collected and made into kvass, 
which the prisoners receive in 
addition to their usual allowance 
of that beverage. 





1 These are (1) Lent ; (2) Fast of St Peter, from Whit Monday to June 29th; 
(3) Fast of the Virgin Mary, from August Ist to August 15th ; (4) Fast of St Philip, 


from November 15th to December 26th. 


2 96 zolotniks=1 lb. Russ., which is slightly less than 1 lb. Eng. 
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After this we visited a long 
narrow building—the place of soli- 
tude and punishment. It consisted 
of a corridor skirted on one side by 
a wall, while a series of cells opened 
off the other. Each of these was 
lighted by a window well out of 
reach, and had its own little outfit 
of plain furniture. Two only were 
occupied. In one was an elderly 
man, with short grey hair, fidgety, 
and evidently put about by the 
presence of visitors: he was there 
at his own request. It seems that 
in some way he had offended his 
fellow - prisoners, perhaps had 
broken the rules of the artel to 
which he belonged, and feared 
lynch law in consequence, The 
other man in solitary confinement 
illustrated what cannot be said to 
be common in Russia—miscarriage 
of justice. Except in rare instances 
—such as regicide and cases that 
fall to be tried by court-martial— 
capital punishment is unknown in 
Russia. This distinction she shares 
with a few of the less important 
European States,! considering it 
to be a retrograde step. Russians 
are curiously unanimous upon the 
point, so that men who differ much 
on almost every other question 
under the sun, will be found to be 
equally strong in their denunciation 
of this practice. But the results of 
the practical working of the scheme 
in the Siberian system leave almost 
as much to be said against it as in 
favour of it. A serious murder 
was committed long ago in a cer- 
tain district of Siberia, and the 
perpetrator was caught and sen- 
tenced. While being transported 
by himself in chains under charge 
of two guards, from one prison to 
another, he succeeded in murder- 
ing the two soldiers, and effected 
his escape. Some time after, a 


man was arrested on suspicion of 
being the now famous murderer. 
He was tried at Irkutsk by court- 
martial, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to death for the murder of 
the two soldiers. The sentence 
was carried into execution; but 
thereafter doubts began to be 
entertained as to whether he 
really was the culprit. Latterly 
it was found that a mistake had 
been made, and now after about 
eight years the real perpetrator 
had been taken, and faced us in 
his cell. Heavily ironed, with 
low forehead and auburn hair and 
beard, he smiled as the old natchal- 
nik stepped up to him in his 
peculiar little way, faced in the 
same direction, and then arched 
his head so as to bring his ear 
under the miscreant’s lips. He 
wanted to know what was going 
to happen him. The Procureur 
who accompanied us was able to 
put his mind at rest: he would 
not suffer now—“ Ca serait trop.” 

At Alexandrofisky it is still 
possible to see a palatch;? but to 
what a pithless condition his func- 
tion has descended can be gathered 
from the fact that he was in one 
of the kameras along with other 
prisoners. ‘ You will find him in 
room 15,” said the chief warder. 
At Sakhalin, Nertchinsk, and To- 
bolsk, where employment is still 
found for professors of this art, 
they are kept apart from the 
prisoners, whose feelings towards 
them can readily be imagined: 
they do no other hard labour, and 
are well fed. When vacant, the 
position is thrown open to offers 
from the prisoners, but is filled 
with difficulty. It seems that if 
in a local prison in Siberia dis- 
cipline or punishment for a crime 
has to be enforced with the rozgi 





 H.g., Belgium, Holland, and Roumania. 
2 Executioner, flogger. 
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—a species of birch-rod—then one 
of the prisoners is elected by lot 
to perform the service. The plet 
is not given in Russia, and if a 
man about to go into exile is in 
addition condemned in Russia to 
punishment with that instrument, 
he suffers at Tobolsk, shortly after 
he has entered Siberia. The pa- 
latch at Alexandroffsky had more 
than once asked to be relieved 
from his unenviable office, as it 
was a sinecure. The rozgi had 
not been given there for three 
years, far less the plet. The lat- 
ter is a modification of the famous 
knut, which was abolished about 
1864, and although people still 
often speak of the plet as the knut, 
the former term is alone used in 
law. The implement has a ‘short 
stout handle, and the thick lash, 
after tapering for some distance, 
divides into three tails. It is 
never given for a first offence, but 
in such instances as that of a re- 
covered brodyaga or of a murderer 
who repeats his crime as a “ free- 
command,” it comes into requisi- 
tion. The culprit is laid on a 
board, but the executioners com- 
monly contrive to make the heavy 
tails fall beyond the man’s body ; 
otherwise a few serious strokes 
would suffice to knock the vitality 
out of any one. 

We next went to the extreme 
west end of the building, where 
the indoor labour is carried on. 
Here the prison stands very close 
to the courtyard wall, on the other 
side of which is a road that leads 
to the Peresilni prison and hospital 
upon the other side of the valley. 
Across the road is a cabbage-garden, 
where great quantities of the staple 
vegetable in shtchi are grown. The 
top storey of the building was laid 
out in a broad corridor, off which 
opened four kameras.. In one of 
these several men were at work on 
ordinary prison boots and shoes, 


while a few were executing private 
orders for articles of a superior 
make. The excellence of the work 
in each case contrasted favourably 
with what may be found elsewhere, 
In two of the other rooms was an 
army of tailors, who had over. 
flowed to some extent into the cor- 
ridor. Many had sewing-machines, 
while others sat tailorwise on the 
nart, where they sleep at night, 
In the fourth room was the cutter, 
who evidently took great pains 
with his general appearance, and 
was pleased to demonstrate the 
lightning-like rapidity with which 
he could cut two suits at a time 
from a pattern. Perhaps he had 
proved to be a little too sharp, as 
a warder is in constant attendance 
upon him to see that he does no 
mischief to the crowded shelves of 
linen that surround the room. 
Many of the tailors seemed to be in 
comparatively good circumstances, 
and the ornamental cushions that 
several of them owned for use 
at night looked strangely out of 
place. 

Regarding the work done from 
the point of view of the prisoner, 
we find that he has a very definite 
interest init. For ordinary labour 
—such as carrying wood and 
water, cleaning up the rooms, and 
even keeping the village roads in 
condition — he receives nothing. 
For other work which is pecuni- 
arily remunerative to the prison, 
such as any of the trades already 
mentioned, each man receives one- 
tenth of the value of what he 
does: if he has reached the 
stage of a “ free-command ” he re- 
ceives three-tenths ; the rest goes 
to the prison revenue. Of the 
money that he actually earns, one- 
third is handed to him immedi- 
ately, while two-thirds is laid to 
his credit till he has finished his 
term, so that he will have some- 
thing to start with when he leaves 
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the prison to become an exile 
settler. 

Several of the Alexandrofisky 
men were working on the railway, 
and so well were they cared for 
that last year sixty ordinary nav- 
vies came and begged to be allowed 
to work on convict terms. They 
said that in that way they would 
be sure of good food and housing, 
and of getting their smaller wage 
with regularity. 

Till a quite recent period the 
aim of the governor of a Sibe- 
rian prison was simply to keep 
the men under his charge in life, 
and some would have us believe 
that even this policy was not very 
vigorously pursued. Rational em- 
ployment was not considered to be 
worth while. Now all that is 
being rapidly changed, and the 
universal idea is that every man 
should work. At one place this 
has been already achieved—viz., 
at Tobolsk—under General Bog- 
danovitch. Of the prisoners at 
Alexandroffsky twenty - six per 
cent were doing no regular work 
—i.e., work for which they re- 
ceived a proportion of its value. 
This figure includes those in 
hospital, and those who, amongst 
the industries engaged in at Alex- 
androffsky, found nothing to which 
they could turn their hands, and 
consequently did housework only. 

Clemency joined with official 
decision in the natchalnik’s unique 
conduct of everything concerned 
with Alexandrofisky Central. Not 
a man’s head was shaven; the 
only fettered creature was in the 
secret cell, It is natural, there- 
fore, that the men admire their 
natchalnik, who is more of a stern 


though kindly father towards them . 


than a governor of gaol-birds. A 
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curious case occurred, in which a 
man had been transported from 
Alexandroffsky to another prison. 
But at a distance, as is most usual, 
he relished the benevolent spirit of 
his former chief, and missed his 
gracious governance. And as he 
lay in his new quarters a great 
yearning came over him to see the 
old place, to live under the old con- 
ditions, and it grew upon him till 
it took the shape of a determina- 
tion to return. One day the con- 
vict escaped, went straight back 
to Alexandroffsky Oentrdl, and 
presenting himself at the prison 
gate, demanded admittance. To 
the natchalnik, who interviewed 
him, he confided that he had had 
no intention of running away alto- 
gether—simply a desire to be once 
more at Alexandrofisky. Here 
was a difficulty, as the brodyaga 
who gives himself up or is recap- 
tured becomes liable to punish- 
ment with the plet—and this man 
had run away. But the compas- 
sionate governer had not the heart 
to carry out the law—nay, rather 
took the side of the suppliant, and 
under the very original charge of 
“voluntary change of prison,” he 
arranged with the Procureur that 
the brodyaga should go unpun- 
ished. 

On the southern side of the val- 
ley are two series of buildings that 
demand attention — the Peresilni 
Prison and the Alexandrofisky 
Prison Hospital. A  Peresilni 
prison is simply a magnified éape, 
the main difference being that 
prisoners may often pass a con- 
siderable time there, owing to 
inadequate instructions in their 
papers, or sickness, or, in the case 
of poselentzi (exile settlers), until 
a sufficient number has been col- 





1 It might be possible to prove that it actually was not worth while, owing to 
‘‘the expense of the carriage of raw materials, and the comparatively small 
demand for manufactured articles.” 
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lected to warrant the despatching 
of a party to the locality which is 
to be colonised by them. Orowds 
of vagrants are always to be found 
in the Peresilni prisons. How they 
chafe against delays! We sawagain 
in this instance the familiar long 
barracks, with the double nari in 
the centre: the prisoners stood 
with their backs to the wall, and 
looked very wretched and needy 
compared with those in the Cen- 
tral Prison. Eight of them were 
engaged drawing water out of 
the 16 sajen-deep! well in the 
courtyard, but the labour was 
light. 

The hospital of the Central Pri- 
son stood close by in two separate 
oblong enclosures: in the first of 
these were four barracks, and a 
little house which they called the 
Cottage. Accommodation was 
provided for 160 patients in all, 
the doctor being assisted by two 
Jeldshers.* Siberian cottages have 
very commonly a double roof—i.e., 
a tall sloping roof may rise above 
‘the flat inner one that forms the 
lid of the box-like cottage. Some- 
times the second storey thus formed 
is used as a garret for storage, and 
may even be rendered accessible 
by a wooden staircase outside the 
house. But one often notices that 
the outer roof is no longer the 
water-tight protection that it was 
intended to be, and sometimes it 
may be full of holes, and afford 
shelter to flocks of pigeons. This 
is considered no inconvenience so 
long as the inner roof is sound. 
The hospital barracks, which were 
overgrown cottages, had dispensed 
with the inner roof, and were 
excellently ventilated by roof- 
lights which could be opened at 
will. A few stout rafters spanned 
the place of the inner roof for 
strengthening purposes. The plan 


of the barracks was uniform. The 

were square buildings, of which the 
door led into a corridor. Off this, 
at the far end, opened the two 
main wards: on the left was the 
operation-room, and on the right a 
smaller ward and baths. The 
buildings were all of wood, but 
the English grates, built up with 
ornamental plaster work, presented 
avery Western appearance. The 
usual iron bedstead was provided, 
and an extra sheet was character. 
istic of Alexandroffsky. The opera- 
tion-room could hardly have been 
recognised as such, with its two 
beds and plain unvarnished floor, 
Another barrack was reserved for 
the military: they were treated, 
however, only to wooden bed- 
steads. One entire barrack was 
devoted to the purposes of kitchen. 
The arrangements here were not 
perfect, as the cooks have to sleep 
in the large kitchen, which thus 
presented a motley collection of 
coppers, beds, and private effects, 
The large caldrons shone in their 
brightness ; but not even the pipes 
that connected their lids with the 
chimney, and so carried off the 
steam and vapours, prevented the 
atmosphere from being moist and 
oppressive. The food was excel- 
lent of its kind. In the other 
square were only two buildings, as 
remote from one another as was 
possible: one was the barrack for 
female patients, and the other that 
for all infectious cases. The former 
was, fortunately, at the moment 
tenantless. 

In support of my impression 
that, while life at the large penal 
settlements of Siberia is quite 
passable, several of the bad fea- 
tures to which we have become 
accustomed from previous investi- 
gation still cling to the march 
and local prisons, I purpose to 
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describe very shortly the prison at 
Irkutsk by way of contrast. 

It lies on the outskirts of the 
town, separated from it by a little 
stream. ‘There is the usual effect 
produced by the white-plastered 
building, and over the main en- 
trance is built the church. On the 
left the hospital and laundry stand 
isolated within a wooden palisade. 
The first day on which we visited 
this prison happened to be a holi- 
day, and as there was a special 
service in the church to which all 
prisoners who cared might go, we 
climbed up the wooden staircase 
that leads from the courtyard to 
the sanctuary, and hid behind a 
pillar to await developments. The 
transept into which the staircase 
led was railed off from the nave 
by a high iron grating, in which 
was a little gate. The wing thus 
shut off might hold one hundred 
and fifty people. The decorations 


in the church were of the simplest. 
The psalomstchik! was already in 


his place, and had begun his recit- 
ative in a low bass. The priest 
was meanwhile conducting his 
own private devotions, but soon 
disappeared into the sanctum be- 
hind the ikonostasis. At the same 
time a soldier appeared at the head 
of the stair, and unlocking the iron 
gate, took up a position by it. Soon 
heavy steps were heard thundering 
up the staircase. A thief stood at 
the top for a moment like an ap- 
parition in his unbleached shirt 
and trousers. Then he marched 
sullenly across the transept, 
passed through the wicket, and 
stepped briskly to the back of the 
nave, where he prostrated himself 
before an ikon, kissed the ground, 
made the sign of the cross, and 
then stood erect facing the altar 
with his hands folded in front. 
Before he had done all this, the 
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staircase again resounded to the 
tramp of feet, this time with 
the additional clanking of chains, 
But the repellent creature that 
emerged on this occasion merely 
sauntered up to the iron grating 
with a half-amused expression on 
his face, and, grasping a rail in 
either hand, supported himself as 
he stared dreamily through the 
partition at his more fortunate 
fellow-worshipper. Another and 
another succeeded: with firm de- 
termined tread the rebels against 
God and man stationed themselves 
either in the iron-bound transept 
or in the body of the church, accord- 
ing as they were chained or not. 
And now the recitative had closed, 
and in place there rose a prisoners’ 
chorus, not indeed with the same 
motif as that which ends “Fidelio,” 
but none the less a mighty unison, 
that followed one wellnigh all over 
the prison, bursting upon the ear 
at intervals. 

The prison proper lies in a very 
large court, and is built round 
three sides of a square. The free 
ends of this single-storeyed struc- 
ture meet the large front line of 
buildings which comprise the offices, 
guard-rooms, and church: the space 
enclosed is planted with birch-trees, 
and forms a sort of garden. The 
plan adopted is that of the single 
corridor with kameras opening off 
it. Beyond the prison stand num- 
erous isolated sheds in which vari- 
ous trades are practised. On the 
day of our visit there were 402 
prisoners inside the gates : of these 
157 were waiting to be judged. 
Those persons whose process has 
not yet been concluded may work 
or not as they choose. If they 
prefer to remain idle, they can 
only vary the monotony of their 
existence with sleep. As the lib- 
rary here, which was in the hands 
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of the priest, hardly deserved the 
name, and the idea that one gathers 
from tales of the long periods that 
often pass before prisoners are put 
on trial and learn their sentences 
is in the main correct, one can well 
imagine the ennwi of such a life: 
it is a bare existence. Of the rest 
of the inmates, 146 were detained 
for different numbers of months, 
sentenced for crimes of no great 
magnitude. The remainder—107 
men and 8 women—were about to 
pass farther on. 

The kameras, in which the men 
were grouped according to their 
crimes, were in a fairly present- 
able condition: they looked out 
on to the birch-planted square, and 
were lighted by four windows 
grated inside. They might measure 
thirty feet in length by twelve in 
height and fifteen in breadth. Into 
each of them not more than twenty- 
four men were put, and sometimes 
only eighteen. From between the 
double row of nari in the middle 
rose great beams to support the 
whitewashed roof, with the result 
that the rooms seemed choked 
with woodwork, and there was 
only a minimum of space in which 
to move about. Each man had a 
straw-stuffed mattress with pillow 
attached, and a blanket which is 
changed every fortnight. In a 
smaller room were five men of 
noble birth, who, while they wore 
the ordinary prison garb, had bet- 
ter bed-clothing of their own. In 
those rooms where women, either 
under detention or serving their 
time, were lodged, beds with 
clothing as in the hospitals re- 
placed the wooden nari; their 
children were beside them. In 
the workshops employment was 
given to joiners, cabinet- makers, 
bootmakers, and blacksmiths. In 
many of the rooms men were 
making cigarettes as a pastime: 
for the serious work, they are 
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paid as at Alexandroffsky, while 
women who work in the laundry 
get two roubles a-week. 

Off one special corridor opened 
a series of single cells. Indeed 
every prison is provided with such 
a secret suite, although solitary 
confinement is the exception in 
Siberia. They were of a uniform 
size—eighteen feet long, perhaps a 
dozen feet in height and half as 
many in breadth—and lighted by 
a strongly barred window near the 
roof. A mattress in a corner was 
the main item of furniture. In 
one of them was a murderer on 
his way to Sakhalin. He was 
heavily chained, and unless my 
eyes deceived me there is more 
than one size of chain, although 
this is contrary to what one was 
told in several places. In another 
was confined a gaunt old man, 
with long hair and in somewhat 
clerical garments, who rose hastily, 
removing his spectacles, from the 
perusal of some sacred literature. 
He had been arrested on the 
charge of having constituted him- 
self a bishop of that interesting 
sect, the Old Creed. To do so is 
contrary to law, for while these 
Dissenters are allowed to have 
priests, who however must be con- 
secrated by a bishop of the ortho- 
dox Church, they may not have 
bishops of their own. 

The kitchen had evidently been 
hastily set in order: the bread and 
soup were poor, and the kvass was 
very sour. Each man _ receives 
24 lb. of black bread daily. Twice 
in the week the prisoners were re- 
puted to get } lb. of flesh in their 
soup, while the sick are served with 
# lb. daily, if they can take it. 

If the above be compared with 
the Alexandrofisky diet, and it be 
further taken into consideration 
that the baths at Irkutsk are only 
at the disposal of the men once a 
fortnight, and that just so often is 
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clean linen given out, one will be 
able to perceive, from these three 
iculars alone, the enormous 
gap that separates the conduct of 
Alexandroffsky and that of Irkutsk 
Local. And Irkutsk Local is far 
better than many of its fellows. 
The small amount of animal 
food supplied to prisoners all over 
Siberia may at first cause surprise ; 
but after study of the peasant life 
in Russia one comes to a truer 
appreciation of the facts. In the 
South many of the peasants never 
eat flesh at all, being too poor to 
provide it for themselves. Again, 
in the case of those who are some- 
what better off, the long fasts ac- 
custom them to the want of it. In 
the South, then, the peasants rarely 
eat meat; in the North the men 
eat it more, but the women do not 
follow them in this respect. A 
southern landed proprietor known 
to myself on one occasion killed 
three pigs and gave them to the 


peasants immediately in the vicin- 
ity. They refused the present re- 
spectfully,—‘‘We are unaccus- 
tomed to it.” With their ryebread, 
soups, and kasha (gruel) they feel 
quite content; but I have seen 
them sometimes put pieces of fat 


into their borsch (a soup). Russia 
is, however, essentially the country 
of contrast and contradiction. In 
the army the fasts, as they relate 
to abstinence from animal food, 
are not kept: in the prisons the 
authorities are only too glad to take 
advantage of them. Although, 
then, one impression may be cor- 
rected with regard to a part of the 
prisoners’ fare, still it is the uni- 
versal opinion of the prison officials 
themselves that the whole is barely 
sufficient. As one of them said, 
“If the men got more and better 
food, we would get more and better 
work out of them.” Most of the 
governors see as the natchalnik of 
Alexandroffsky, although they may 
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not be able to achieve what he has 
done. 


It was late in the evening. Out- 
side the air was motionless, and in 
a clear sky the moon rose above 
the far side of the valley, and 
glinted down on the sombre old 
prison at Alexandrofisky, as it 
had done so often before. The 
village was at peace, and the single 
soldier, pacing up and down on the 
bare platform that embraced the 
courtyard wall at the corner, was 
cursing the monotony of his in- 
glorious task. Suddenly he stopped 
short in his beat and listened: 
strains of prayerful music had 
reached him in their gentle though 
indefinite journey through space ; 
but when he turned his head and 
quickly marked the spot whence 
they had emanated, he gave a 
significant nod and resumed his 
midnight watch. 

The natchalnik’s house stands 
across the road, almost facing the 
front entrance to Alexandrofisky 
Central. Each village home had 
long since been in darkness, but 
from the open windows of the 
good man’s home streamed rays 
of light and waves of harmony, 
glad partners in their joyous mis- 
sion. In contrast to all this, a 
desperate struggle was taking place 
in the heart of a “ free-command,” 
who had taken up residence in a 
deserted hut on the outskirts of 
the community. The man had 
somehow convinced himself that 
he had been seriously injured. His 
penal career calls for no comment, 
except to remark that he had been 
dealt with very leniently, and for 
a murder committed under pro- 
vocation had been allowed to pass 
his sentence of a decade and a 
half at Alexandrofisky instead of 
at one of the severer convict 
settlements. He had conducted 
himself well during his weary term, 
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in the course of which he had 
known the prison under two natch- 
alniks ; but.it was when the pre- 
sent governor came into office with 
his generous influence that the 
unexpected happened, and the 
“ free-command ”—still an inmate 
—was alone but resolute in main- 
taining that a change for the 
worse had set in. Sprung from 
one of the families of the lesser 
nobility, he was essentially proud, 
and considering that he was en- 
titled to some consideration on 
the ground that he had been 
resident at Alexandroffsky for 
several years prior to the appear- 
ance of the new natchalntk, he 
had felt hurt when some trivial 
concession that he had requested 
had been gently though firmly re- 
fused by the latter. This was the 
beginning of a suspicion that he 
had been slighted, and the digni- 
fied and to him patronising man- 
ners of. the governor gradually 
became objectionable. Dislike 
grew to contempt ; this gave place 
to hatred, and in the end a feeling 
of revulsion against everything con- 
nected with his chief took complete 
possession of the man. Nor did it 
lessen when he became a “ free- 
command.” We have seen how 
men of this category do their daily 
round of work, but live outside 
the prison walls with whatever 
members of their family have 
followed them. But this man 
dwelt alone, and nursed his griefs ; 
on the other hand, his sensitive 
nature was often tortured by 
mental representations of the scene 
that had caused his banishment. 
That evening the fire of hatred 
burned brightly, and the old in- 
stincts reawakened in the soul of 


“He has injured me; 
Once he 
had got on to this line of thought 


the man. 
I must be revenged.” 


the advance was rapid. “ How 
will it affect me? They can do 
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little more to me,—a few strokes 
with the plet, and then resump. 
tion of the old life with a change 
of locality. But I shall have 
achieved ‘my end, and his hideous 
smile will have lost itself in the 
kiss of death.” He had sur. 
rendered. There are, after all, 
few things that a man can do 
once and remain satisfied there- 
with. The spirit that had ruled 
him one evening, now thirteen 
years ago, had returned: he went 
to the dresser, abstracted a long 
knife from a drawer, hid it beneath 
his coat, and slipped out into the 
night. 

He hurried along the village 
street, and swore at the dogs be- 
neath his breath as they bounded 
at him from courtyard gates. He 
hastened his steps—he ran. The 
prison church was now in sight, 
and he kept in the shadow of it; 
he saw the natchalnik’s residence 
and the open windows, from which 
the road was partly illumined. 
He crossed it noiselessly, darted 
into the shade of the end wall of 
the house, and then crept round 
to the front. But the music had 
reached him ere this. He was 
conscious that he had slackened 
his pace, and his questioning mind 
demanded why. Nor was it von- 
tent with the inward response that 
he must necessarily go more warily 
in approaching his prey. He knew 
there was another reason,—and he 
blasphemed the day of Jubal’s 
birth. 

Now he is crouching under the 
window: slowly he raises his head 
and peers cautiously over the sill. 
He sees a long room, neatly though 
frugally furnished, and lighted in 
part by a lamp set on a table in 
one corner. On a divan reclines 
the Procureur ; the Martha-like 
wife of the natchalnik and a 
nobleman are wellnigh asleep on 
their hard chairs. Four music- 
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stands, resembling overgrown camp- 
stools with one edge of the seat con- 
siderably lower than the other, and 
a candle fixed thereto with wire, 
are planted in a semicircle round 
the pioneer piano, at which the 
doctor’s wife presides. Next to 
her is the man of physic with his 
‘cello, the student son of the 
natchalnik in command of a viola, 
a stranger with the second violin 
score before him, and then erect, 
the princely natchalnik hugging 
his loved violin. And the fiend 
outside at the window cowered 
and cursed. But as the leader’s 
face became transformed in the 
union of his soul with the spirit 
of the theme, and he constrained 
his instrument to tell out the well- 
known melody in the Overture to 
“Der Freischiitz,” and the other 
strings soothingly coaxed, com- 
forted, and supported the timid 
wayward air, the evil spirit de- 
parted from the man and he 
dropped his knife, muttering, “I 
cannot.” And ere he slunk off 
like a whipped dog he cast one 
more glance at the quondam prison 
governor; and that tender face 
gazing upward, hidden in part by 
the iron-grey hair that would slip 
down over the ample forehead, and 
the grey eyes peering into other 
realms from beneath it, betrayed 
the secret of the man. For at 
that moment there flashed into 
the mind of the “ free-com- 
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mand” the remembrance of oc- 
casions in the routine of prison- 
life when the same. other-world 
expression had lit up the face of 
the natchalnik—and he saw that 
he had misjudged his chief. And 
as he glided back into the darkness, 
remorse seized him more over- 
poweringly than on the night that 
followed the last day of his in- 
nocency: the genius of Weber 
recalled a thousand memories that 
crowded in upon his mind. 

Slowly he reached his cottage, 
overcome by the rush of thoughts 
that reviewed the past: but ever- 
more he seemed to hear that theme. 
He flung himself down on his tres- 
tle- bed, and dreamt back to the 
old days in St Petersburg when 
he had first heard that beauteous 
strain ; but when he awakened with 
a start to find himself in his miser- 
able surroundings, it seemed more 
than he could bear. Once again 
visions of the occasions on which he 
had been used unfairly, although 
in innocency, by the governor rose 
before his mind like hideous crea- 
tures, but with a final effort he 
repulsed them. And as the first 
rays of the rising sun stole in 
through the little window to the 
east, and lighted up the naked 
walls of the exile’s home, a great 
peace entered his heart, for he 
knew that he had forgiven—and 
had been forgiven. 

J. Y. Simpson. 





Golf: Its Present and its Future. 


GOLF: 


THE development of every 
branch of sport, and the growth 
of a strong public taste for taking 
part in or looking on at games, 
have been not the least striking 
features in the social life of the 
latter half of the Victorian era. 
Racing has an immeasurably larger 
following than it ever had before ; 
cricket and football may be said 
without exaggeration to have be- 
come highly organised industries ; 
while a frank appreciation of the 
steadily increasing supply of 
wealth poured into country dis- 
tricts by the shooting interest has 
led to an almost total cessation 
of the old cant against the game 
laws. No pastime, however, has 
undergone so wonderful an expan- 
sion in area and popularity as 
golf. Down to a date little more 
than ten years distant it was un- 
known to the great mass of Eng- 
lishmen, and many Scotsmen who 
knew no better affected to despise 
it as an “old woman’s game.” 
But, just about the Jubilee year, 
that “d—d Scotch croquet,” as 
the racquet - marker called it, ob- 
tained a footing south of the 
Tweed, and watering- places and 
“ health - resorts” throughout the 
country began to realise that a 
piece of ground adapted by nature, 
‘or capable of adaptation by art, 
to the service of the game was 
among the most valuable of their 
assets. It had been well, perhaps, 
if this truth had dawned upon 
some municipalities a little sooner 
than it did. Musselburgh — the 
finest nine-hole course in the 
world and a sterling test of golf— 
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might then have retained its old 
prestige, and even have kept the 
Clubs—no unimportant matter for 
the burgh. Dis aliter viswm ; and 
it avails not to bemoan lost op- 
portunities. It is more to the 
purpose to note that the golf- 
infection has spared no class of 
the community. Without in the 
least assenting to Mr Norris's 
sweeping dictum! that golf is of 
all games the least interesting to 
look on at, we cannot think it 
comparable from the point of view 
of the spectator to cricket. Yet 
when a match of importance takes 
place on any accessible links in a 
tolerably populous neighbourhood, 
it is invariably followed by a 
crowd so large as to be almost un- 
manageable. 

Many crazes come to-day and 
go to-morrow. Lawn-tennis, after 
enjoying a handsome -share of 
favour, has sunk into comparative 
obscurity. But the rage for golf 
seems likely to be permanent, 
which is not, after all, surprising. 
That the game is fascinating will 
be denied by no one who, after 
vowing that he will never touch 
a club again, has turned up at the 
tee fresh and eager as ever on the 
following morning. It is suitable 
to all ages; the exercise it affords 
is sufficient without being violent; 
and, as games go, it makes but a 
moderate call upon the pocket. 
Yet we cannot but marvel some- 
times at the misguided enthusiasm 
which makes men willing to play 
on courses eminently unsuited for 
the purpose. We call to mind an 
inland town in Scotland where, as 





1 In ‘Clarissa Furiosa’; a novel remarkable, if for nothing else, for the 
author’s solitary deviation from urbanity into vindictiveness in the highly 
pungent and effective sketch of Mr Alfred Loosemore. 
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the traveller approaches the rail- 
way-station, his vision is arrested 
by. @ gigantic notice-board, pro- 
claiming in large letters that the 
field in which it stands is the 
Gotr- Course. The announce- 
ment seems not only considerate 
as regards strangers, but highly 
prudent in the interests of the 
undertaking, for otherwise not 
even Sherlock Holmes could have 
suspected the existence of a golf- 
course at all. But it is needless 
to labour an acknowledged fact. 
The triumph of golf is so well 
assured that the game has almost 
ceased to find employment for the 
inspiration of the poet or the 
smartness of the paragraph-writer. 
There is a much less rich crop 
than formerly of grotesque blun- 
ders on the part of journalists ; 
and a ball lying dead on the green 
is no longer supposed to be in an 
analogous position to a dead ball 
at cricket. Even the caricaturist 
has grown aweary; and nearly 
twelve months must have elapsed 
since we last clapped eyes in the 
comic prints on any fancy picture 
of Mr Arthur Balfour taking a 
full swing in an anatomically im- 
possible attitude, or of his caddie 
teeing the ball on what would be 
large for a molehill. It is re- 
cognised by this time that the 
number of links which are severally 
alleged to have been pronounced 
by Tom Morris “the best inland 
course in Scotland” is only equalled 
by the number of the “oldest in- 
habited houses” in that fortunate 
country ; while the votary of the 
“sport of kings,” as he speeds 
back from Epsom to London, may 
relieve the tedium of the journey 
and forget his losses by observing 
frequent snatches of play, and ad- 
miring the external splendour of 
more than one club-house amid 
the typically English landscape of 
Surrey. 
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Considered from one point of 
view, the spread of golf has been 
an unmixed blessing. It has indefi- 
nitely prolonged the lives of many 
middle-aged and elderly gentlemen, 
and has furnished the cricketer 
with a pastime for the winter 
months in which he finds it at 
once congenial and honourable to 
excel. The most painful and 
laborious round, achieved in the 
most cramped, contorted, and wil- 
fully depraved style, is more bene- 
ficial to health than many other 
modes of spending an afternoon. 
Yet it is only natural that those 
who played golf before the flood 
should sometimes think regretfully 
of bygone days. The development 
of the game has brought with it 
much to irritate the nerves—inno- 
vations in dress, for example. No 
man properly brought up can view 
without disgust the spectacle of a 
young man without a coat or hat, 
and with his shirt-sleeves well 
rolled up, playing as though golf 
involved intense physical exertion, 
like prize-fighting. More serious 
is the overcrowding of many greens 
at certain periods of the year. The 
overwhelming rush of players in- 
volves the use of a starting-board, 
the entry of one’s name overnight, 
and the possibility of beginning 
one’s morning round about a quar- 
ter of an hour before luncheon- 
time. St Andrews in August and 
September is not precisely the 
place to get one’s self comfortably 
“ golfed,” if we may employ an 
expressive Scottish idiom. The 
beauties of the Eden estuary are 
exhausted in a good deal less than 
twenty minutes, and three hours 
and a quarter is too long a time to 
spend upon merely eighteen holes. 

Even worse is the quality of 
much of the new play. It seems 
to occur to many persons ambi- 
tious of becoming expert in a 
popular game that the most con- 
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venient period of the year at 
which to master its rudiments is 
the summer, and the most suit- 
able links that which is most 
crowded. They reck nothing— 
doubtless they realise nothing— 
of the discomfort and annoyance 
they inflict on their fellow-crea- 
tures. The links are open to them 
as to all; and their lesson they 
must have, English golfers, it has 
been remarked by a cynic, may be 
divided into two classes: those 
who rush after their ball the 
moment it leaves the club, without 
paying the least attention to their 
opponent; and those who keep 
back everybody behind them by 
performing on each successive 
putting-green the elaborate sum 
in addition which is the indis- 
pensable preliminary of recording 
their score. The classification is 
not perhaps exhaustive; but the 
two varieties are sufficiently famil- 
iar and provoking. It is a fact 
that, while a third-class player 
nurtured in the atmosphere of the 
game will get round the course 
almost as quickly as a first-class 
player, many novices of more than 
equal capacity will waste an un- 
conscionable amount of time. Yet 
waste of time is as nothing com- 
pared with waste of turf; and the 
appearance of almost any public 
links after a long and steady series 
of play bears too eloquent testi- 
mony, not only to the incompe- 
tence of many of the players, but 
also to a callous and systematic 
disregard of one of the primary 
duties of every golfer. 

The grumbler, however, must 
own that, if a large proportion of 
those who have taken to the game 
within the last ten years consists 
of incurable and even obstructive 
duffers, the remaining fraction is 
composed of players of whom many 
are good and not a few excellent. 
The innumerable courses laid out 


by public or private enterprise, 
however poor some of them may be 
considered absolutely, were bound 
in the long-run to discover and 
cultivate latent genius. A priori, 
no doubt, the town of Aberdeen 
might as soon be expected to 
nourish in comfort and affluence 
a thriving Jewish community as 
the Braid Hills to turn out a 
really first-class golfer. Yet the 
Braids, and the Braids alone, are 
responsible for Mr Allan. We 
are not to open up the endless 
controversy whether the crack 
players of to-day are the equals 
or the superiors of the crack 
players of thirty or forty years 
ago. The question is necessarily 
incapable of a final and satisfac- 
tory answer in regard to golf, as 
indeed it is in regard to acting or 
to cricket, It has always been 
easy for old age or envy to detract 
from the merit of the moderns by 
unduly extolling the ancients ; nor 
is any trick more characteristic of 
our own time—in letters as well 
as in sport—than the attempt to 
raise the moderns by pooh-poohing 
or patronising the ancients. For 
our own part, while believing that 
Mr Glennie’s 88 over St Andrews 
in 1855 was a performance which 
has never since been equalled, we 
believe that England in Taylor, 
Vardon, Mr Ball, and Mr Hilton 
(who atoned at Hoylake for most 
nervous and disappointing play at 
Muirfield), and Scotland in Messrs 
Tait, Maxwell, Balfour - Melville, 
and Allan, possess a body of golf- 
ers capable of holding their own 
against those of any generation. 
It is always pleasant to hear a 
veteran praise the style of some 
hero of ‘the past like old Willie 
Park. But we cannot wish for 
anything finer than Mr Tait’s, so 
instinct with force and vigour, yet 
so eminently graceful and free 
from effort. He alone, so it seems 
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to us, has the true secret of blend- 
ing strength with ease. Mr Max- 
well, great player as he is, is too 
pressing; Mr Allan is too easy, 
and lacks distinction. Yet they 
are both admirable golfers; and 
we strongly dissent from the view 
of those who hold that over Sand- 
wich or St Andrews Mr Allan 
would be out of the first flight. 
Such golf as he played at Muir- 
field would bring him into the 
front rank anywhere; and we are 
satisfied that, given the oppor- 
tunity, he will not be found want- 
ing on future occasions. 

It would be uncivil in this 
connection to say nothing of the 
Ladies’ Championship Meeting 
which took place at Gullane to- 
wards the close of May. Golf is 
an excellent game for girls and 
women; and we rejoice that so 
many of them are proficients in 
the pastime. But we confess to 
an old-fashioned and ineradicable 
distaste for any competition in 
which women publicly take part. 
This year, to be sure, no book- 
makers graced the scene and 
bawled the odds against the com- 
petitors, generally distinguishing 
them by their Christian names ; 
and that is in itself an improve- 
ment. The play is said to have been 
excellent, and the short game of 
many of the players to have been 
marvellous. Yet we like not the 
“gallery,” or the publicity and 
advertisement, or the reporters’ 
custom of speaking of the ladies as 
Brown, Jones, or Robinson, with- 
out the Miss or Mrs,! 

It is not, unfortunately, a very 
violent transition from the Ladies’ 
Championship to the most formid- 
able evil which has grown up with 
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the growth of golf—the practice 
colloquially known as “ pot-hunt- 
ing.” There were prizes at Gullane 
for the longest drive and the most 
accurate approach, and we daresay 
there will be one next year for the 
best-dressed lady golfer. In most 
places the mischief is rampant. 
Open the ‘Scotsman’ any Monday 
morning, and you will find columns 
of reports of competitions for prizes, 
ranging from the richly chased 
silver-plated claret-jug (presented 
by the captain) to a bottle of his 
own far-famed blend of whisky 
(presented by Mr M‘Pushion, the 
energetic and popular secretary), 
or even to half-a-dozen made-up 
balls (“generously gifted” by Glue 
& Guttie, the celebrated local club- 
makers). We know of no more 
melancholy reading than the pages 
of those journals devoted exclu- 
sively to the game in which are 
diligently set forth the scores of 
every fifth-rate player who may 
have competed in the course of the 
previous week for the monthly or 
fortnightly medal of some potter- 
ing little club over some pottering 
little bit of meadow. 

The complaint, it may be urged, 
is no new one ; it has been uttered 
spasmodically before with practic- 
ally no result. We sincerely trust 
it will often be heard again when- 
ever there is need. For there 
happen to be two very cogent 
reasons why pot-hunting should 
be utterly discountenanced and 
discouraged. The first is, that it 
sets up a false ideal, by relegating 
to a “ back seat” by far the most 
important part of the game — 
match-play. In any club where 
on every Saturday or holiday there 
are prizes to be played for, be sure 





1 Reporters, by the bye, seem to learn nothing and to forget nothing. Just as 


in racing the way is still regularly ‘‘ paved” for the next race, and the favourite 
holds the ‘‘ pride of place” in the market, so in golf people continue to 
“negotiate” hazards, to ‘‘ give the long odds” (which sounds more like whist), 


and to ‘‘ foozle’’ puts. 
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that matches will be disregarded ; 
and the supply of good and pleas- 
ant matches is one of the essential 
objects of a club’s existence. If 
in every club, no matter how 
small or unpretending, a series of 
matches could be arranged under 
the auspices of the club during 
certain months of the year — 
matches in which no member 
should be debarred from taking 
part because he is a poor player 
—much would be done for pro- 
moting the best interests of golf, 
and for fostering the true spirit 
of the game. 

The second reason why pot- 
hunting should be discouraged is, 
in plain English, that it exposes 
some persons to temptations which 
they appear totally unable to re- 
sist. Golf is a game in which it 
is at no time difficult for one so 
minded to take an unfair or il- 
legitimate advantage of an oppon- 
ent ; and to do so is particularly 
easy in.playing by strokes. No 
one familiar with provincial clubs 
of the second or third order, which 
depend for their very existence 
upon a large and therefore mis- 
cellaneous membership, can help 
having had the experience of being 
told with a wink that So-and-so 
went round last medal-day in 
72, and of being informed after 
luncheon that there was grave 
reason to doubt the accuracy of 
that reckoning. We draw no 
inference from the odious incident 
which robbed the final round in 
the Amateur Ohampionship of all 
interest. Such an occurrence is 
practically unique, and none, hap- 
pily, are so severe in denouncing 
the conduct of the caddie on that 
occasion as the caddies themselves. 
But those who have come most 
closely into contact with the state 
of matters which we have touched 
upon will be most readily disposed 
to join with us in welcoming any 
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change which would lessen the 
opportunities and temptations to 
transgress either written or un- 
written laws. Now in match-play, 
to conclude a painful topic, the 
chances of detection are greater 
than in the stroke-game. 


The problem to be faced by the 
lovers of golf at the present time 
may be stated thus: Here is a 
vast number of people who have 
eagerly taken up a game, with the 
history, traditions, and spirit of 
which they were previously not 
merely unfamiliar, but absolutely 
unacquainted ; how are they to be 
imbued with those traditions and 
with that spirit! 

In so presenting the difficulty, 
we have no desire to depreciate the 
revised rules adopted by the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Olub in 1891. 
On the contrary, we believe that 
amore intimate knowledge of the 
letter of that code is highly desir- 
able. But it does not pretend to 
completeness or perfection, and it 
does not require a mind of unusual 
subtlety to suggest aporie to which 
it provides no answer. It is de- 
signed not so much to instruct 
the ignorant as to refresh the 
flagging memory of the enlight- 
ened, and being susceptible of 
construction and interpretation, 
cannot be profitably digested with- 
out the assistance of tradition. 
Indeed, to devise a book of rules 
in which no holes could be picked 
is practically an impossibility. 

It must be candidly acknow- 
ledged that the English clubs— 
preponderating in number and in 
membership—have hitherto shown 
a most proper and becoming do- 
cility in accepting the rules as they 
emanated from the fountainhead 
of authority. A few growls have 
been heard from time to time, 
chiefly, perhaps, on the part of 
Scots domiciled in England, and 
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more English than the English 
themselves, who have displayed 
an indecent eagerness to alter 
the game for the worse; and 
that has been all. Yet a vague 
feeling is in existence that some 
central body should be called into 
being, authorised (1) to decide dis- 
putes under the existing rules, and 
(2) to take the initiative in further 
legislation where that seems desir- 
able or necessary. 

The question was informally dis- 
cussed by the delegates at the 
Amateur Championship Meeting 
in 1896, and after considerable 
negotiation and correspondence 
had taken place, the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Olub at their last 
autumn meeting unanimously ap- 
pointed a special committee to 
formulate a detailed scheme on 
the following lines :— 

1. A committee of fourteen to 
be appointed, seven members to 
be nominated by the Royal and 
Ancient, and the remaining seven 
by the following clubs, each nom- 
inating one member: Honourable 
Oompany, Prestwick, Royal Black- 
heath, Royal North Devon, Royal 
Liverpool, St George’s (Sandwich), 
and Royal Portrush. The chair- 
man to be one of the Royal and 
Ancient representatives, and to 
have a casting as well as a de- 
liberative vote. 

2. This committee to meet twice 
a-year—viz., at the spring and 
autumn meetings—at St Andrews. 

3. No rule to be repealed or 
altered, and no new rule made, 
unless confirmed by a general 
meeting of the Royal and Ancient. 

4, This committee to be the 
ultimate court of appeal on all 
questions relating to the inter- 
pretation of the rules and customs 
of the game as applied to particu- 
lar cases, 

The special committee so ap- 
pointed drew up a scheme in obed- 
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ience to the remit, giving effect to 
these suggestions ; and the scheme 
submitted by them was rejected 
at the spring meeting of the Royal 
and Ancient by the narrow major- 
ity of three. 

The opposition to the proposals 
implicitly sanctioned by the club 
last September consists of two 
parties, There are, in the first 
place, certain St Andrews veterans 
who are jealous for the supremacy 
of their club. Their favourite 
formula is that St Andrews is the 
Mecca —or the M.0.C.—of golf. 
Why, they ask, should English 
golf be treated with more con- 
sideration than Scottish cricket? 
To which the obvious answer is, 
that it will be a happy day for 
Scottish cricket when it enjoys 
one-tenth part of the prosperity 
enjoyed by English golf. In the 
second place, there is a certain 
number of highly respectable 
Scottish clubs, of which the Edin- 
burgh Burgess may be taken as a 
type, which view with suspicion 
any attempt to infringe the pre- 
rogatives of St Andrews, which 
have no great liking for English 
golf or golfers, and which perhaps 
think that the list of clubs to be 
represented on the proposed com- 
mittee might be altered or added 
to with advantage.° 

Upon these two classes of objec- 
tors the following considerations 
may be respectfully urged :— 

Apart altogether from the prac- 
tical certainty that many of the 
representatives of other clubs 
would also be members of the 
Royal and Ancient, the scheme 
effectually secures the continued 
hegemony of the latter by provid- 
ing that the chairman shall be a 
St Andrews representative, that 
the meetings of the committee 
shall be held at St Andrews, and 
that the sanction of a general meet- 
ing of the Royal and Ancient shall 
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be an indispensable condition of 
the final repeal or alteration of an 
existing law, or the adoption of a 
new one. If the English clubs 
are prepared to consent to such 
conditions, what more can St 
Andrews desire? What more in- 
deed does St Andrews at present 
enjoy? Why run a serious risk of 
forfeiting so substantial an advan- 
tage for the sake of maintaining a 
dignity which in a few years may 
be but nominal? , 

The ultimate rejection of the 
scheme seems to involve one or 
other of two consequences. 

The first of these is anarchy. 
The English clubs will take the 
law into their own hands, and 
each links will have its own code. 
There will be no more Amateur 
or Open Championships ; for there 
will be no statute-book common 
to the whole golfing world. As 
we have already pointed out, the 
crying need of the time is the 
gradual education of new-comers 


in the traditions and spirit of the 


game. St Andrews is the great 
repository of those traditions. But 
if St Andrews, abandoning the 
arts of persuasion and forsaking 
sweet reasonableness, insists upon 
prosecuting her mission at the 
point of the sword, her labours 
will be in vain, and thousands of 
promising golfers who would have 
welcomed her beneficent influence 
if properly diffused, will be driven 
against their inclination into her- 
esy and error. 
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The alternative to anarchy ig 
even more shocking: we mean the 
formation of a ‘Golfers’ Union,” 
The project has never been ac- 
cepted seriously in the past, and 
is only likely to win support if 
the Royal and Ancient Olub 
assume an uncompromising atti- 
tude, and decline to yield the 
shadow in order to retain the sub. 
stance. If such a proposal as the 
“Union” ever becomes an accom- 
plished fact, where will Scotland 
stand? Where the Burgess Club! 
Rich, prosperous, and deservedly 
respected as it is, these attributes 
will no more avail it in the evil 
day than the beautiful policies 
which it occupies as a golf-links, 
The Royal and Ancient itself will 
be but as one among many. One 
club one vote will be the watch- 
word; and the decision of that 
illustrious society will weigh no 
more in the balance than the de- 
cision of Little Peddlington or 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh. 

The issue at stake is-:momentous, 
and we earnestly trust that at 
next autumn meeting the Royal 
and Ancient will revert to the 
wise policy of last year. They 
will thus ensure, as far as human 
foresight can, the continuity and 
perpetuation of those traditions 
without which golf is robbed of 
all its charm, degenerates into an 
occasion for wrangling and _hair- 
splitting, and emphatically ceases 
to be a game for gentlemen, or in- 
deed for intelligent human beings. 
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AN UNNOTED CORNER OF SPAIN. 


Wir the salient features of 
Andalucia and Castile the un- 
travelled reader is _ sufficiently 
familiar. Without ever having 
left our library corner, we have 
no reason to be unacquainted with 
the old-world beauties of Seville, 
Granada, Cordova, Toledo, Burgos; 
with the newer attractions of Ma- 
drid, and even San Sebastian. 
These towns lie, happily, along 
the tourists’ beaten track. We 
have read of them in the beautiful 
prose of Washington Irving, of 
Théophile Gautier, and of lesser 
writers. But of the lovely pro- 
vince of Galicia the untravelled 
reader knows comparatively noth- 
ing. He conceives Spain in land- 
scape to be a mingling of desert 
and oriental paradise: intermin- 
able plains, bleak and tawny, 
bounded by majestic sierras, capped 
with snow, shadowed with rare 
blots of pine-woods, eternally 
empty and grand like the bound- 
less plains; and luxuriant splen- 
dours of Eastern vegetation and 
colour, of ruby hills and palm and 
aloes, gardens of scarlet pome- 
granate and golden orange and 
citron, rills of running silver, 
bowers of cedar, magnolia, and 
myrtle. These are the features of 
ugly Castile and glowing Anda- 
lucia: the one stern and historic, 
the legendary land of hero; the 
other warm and romantic, the 
voluptuous dream of imagination, 
the land of guitar and castanet, 
of love, of rhythm, of dance and 
dagger. 

But each province of Spain has 
its marked individuality, by which 
it is separated from the rest as 
almost a different nation. The 
natives rarely say “‘ We are Span- 
iards,” They express themselves : 


“We are Catalonians, we are 
Aragonese, we are Galicians,” 
with a proud and firm resolve 
not to be huddled in a promiscu- 
ous and ignoble general designa- 
tion, which makes them part of a 
race composed of so many anti- 
pathetic elements. Nothing could 
be more opposed in characteristics, 
in feature, in dress, in language, 
and national habits than any pro- 
vince of the north of Spain and 
any of the south. Again you 
must divide the northern pro- 
vinces, clearly distinguishing be- 
tween the very distinguishable 
Basques, the Catalans, the Astur- 
ians, the Leonese, and the Gali- 
cians. All these are what they 
call themselves, “a _ different 
people.” Basque meeting Basque 
upon the frontier of Castile, greet 
as two Englishmen meeting in 
New York. ‘“ Ni paisano/” they 
exclaim, and impart their impres- 
sions of the Castilians as if they 
represented the more or less sym- 
pathetic stranger in a foreign 
land. Amalgamation is impossible 
with such striking diversity of 
element, where the single attri- 
bute in common is a passionate 
conservatism. Hence the broken 
history of the country ; hence that 
lamentable and nobly tragic tale 
of the war against Napoleon. 
Each province fought, with dogged 
determination to ignore the efforts 
of the others, its own desperate 
fight, sometimes with magnificent 
heroism, sometimes with inexpli- 
cable baseness, but always with the 
persistent design of separateness. 
Understanding so much, we read 
the significance of the splendid 
patriotism of Zaragoza, the Ara- 
gonese being a hardy, indomitable 
race, and the inconceivable cow- 
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ardice of Valencia, the Valencians 
being a traitorous, a facile, a 
pleasure -loving people: the one, 
rough and unchangeable like its 
mountains, sombre and sullen like 
its river, the dark wide Ebro; the 
other, flowery, evanescent, like the 
bloom and fruit of its smiling ex- 
tent of orchard and garden, shal- 
low like its pleasant Turia. So 
near by geographical lines; so 
afar by lines of character. One, 
besieged, revealing the noblest 
qualities of man, the other the 
meanest! Then talk of Spain as 
as if the land were solely com- 
prised of one or the other! 

The province of Galicia has 
“neither the vices nor virtues of 
Zaragoza and Valencia. The Gal- 
icians. are less rough, less obstinate, 
though not less martial, than the 
Aragonese mountaineers, with 


their traditional pride and inde- 
pendence ; less pleasing than the 
delightful, faithless, and money- 
loving Valencians. For mirth and 


enjoyment, along with beauty in 
women and luxuriance in land- 
scape, go to mirthful and cultivated 
Valencia, the garden of Spain. 
But for grandeur, for the pictur- 
esque, for variety and the un- 
trained loveliness of nature, go to 
Galicia, justly called the Switzer- 
land of Spain. Here you have 
mountain passes, dusky ravines, 
gorgeous torrents flailing foam and 
spray adown their rocky channels, 
broad river effects, grand sierras, 
pine and oak and chestnut woods, 
and sweet familiar lanes breathing 
of fragrant honeysuckle, of yellow 
broom and white heather. You 
have bracken and bell-heather run- 
ing inland under the slim pine 
columns, daisies, snapdragons, and 
gorse, and along the road the 
common garden rose of every hue. 
Farther down the splendid coast, 
from Pontevedra to Vigo, the 
vegetation has a yellower, more 
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southern luxuriance. Here the 
vine-fields are sheets of ambered 
green, yellow waving like the 
sparkle of light through the trel- 
lised foliage. The air is thrillingly 
pure, and Atlantic lets in its 
broad stroke of violet through 
every break of the landscape, add- 
ing to the enchantment of its 
indescribable gaiety. When you 
are tired of the sea you have the 
pleasures of the forest, and these 
abound on all sides. Nowhere 
have I seen pines growing in such 
abundance, darkening for miles 
the long wide slopes of the hills; 
nowhere chestnuts of such mag- 
nificent girth, of a green so deep 
and rich, spreading such shade as 
to give a tropical aspect to these 
woods. To this the maize, with 
its delicate tassels, its broad bright 
leaf, brings its airy graceful charm, 
and fields of young plantain add 
their vivid smile. The lips un- 
consciously broaden, the eyes 
kindle, under the captivation of 
nature’s joyous revelation. It 
would be worse than incongruous, 
it would almost seem a desecra- 
tion of such permanent mirth, to 
receive here sad news from home. 
One has fallen into the heart of 
quiescent pleasure, the still satiety 
of the senses warmly shut in from 
murmuring memories; and to re- 
member grief and care and futile 
industry, to dwell upon the trials 
and troubles of the busy world 
outside this Eden of blue and gold 
and green, would be a folly and an 
impertinence beyond the efforts of 
grateful imagination. For grati- 
tude must ever be the feeling 
prompted by these delightful 
pauses in the smiling byways of 
life’s rough road. 

There are several ways the 
traveller may start his tour in 
Galicia. He may take ship for 
Santander, for Corufia, or go direct 
to Vigo. Or he can choose the 
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journey thither by land should 
the sea not be to his taste. The 
Paris mail will take him as far as 
Venta de Bafios, a dreary little 
junction close to Valladolid, and 
here he will catch from Madrid 
the slow Galician mail, which he 
can leave at Montforte, and begin 
his tour from the south of the 
province, wending at leisure up to 
Corufia and along the northern 
coast as far as Pasaje, should fancy 
prompt him beyond Rivadeo, the 
last little coasting-town of Galicia, 
on the edge of the Asturias. Thus 
the marine coward will be spared 
the sufferings of a sea - voyage, 
though he will miss the bold 
beauties of a matchless shore-line 
that only reveal themselves in 
all their splendid significance of 
sweeping curve, of craggy scar, of 
grand sierra and blue bay, to the 
gazer from ocean’s way. 

But this is the route I should 
suggest to the lovers of the wave. 
Take the Paris mail as far as San 
Sebastian, or boat to Vigo, accord- 
ing to the time of year, and whether 
you wish Paris to be the start or 
termination of your journey. When 
you have admired the famous con- 
cha, the lovely shell-shaped beach 
of San Sebastian, and feasted your 
eyes on the view from the top of 
the hill, made your first bow in 
Spanish, with a musical ‘ Gracias,” 
and smiled a gratified smile on 
hearing yourself for the first time 
addressed as “caballero” or “sefi- 
ora,” drive back to Pasaje. You 
will already have seen it from the 
station and found it dull and ugly. 
But the drive from San Sebastian 
will begin the mending of your 
opinion. Not that it is a beautiful 
drive, but it is so much better than 
the railroad. If you are lucky 
enough to find a boat at Pasaje for 
Bilbao, take it, however bad it may 
be, and you will thank me. Should 
you start from Vigo, however, and 
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wind up your sea-travels at Pasaje, 
as I did, by a summer dawn, you 
will have still more reason for 
thankfulness. Was it by dawn 
that Lafayette gazed upon these 
receding shores as he sailed from 
this picturesque little harbour with 
Spanish gold to aid him in America’s 
war against England? The houses 
drop into the water as they do in 
Venice, and moored against each 
wet doorstep is a boat, while three 
sides of the old yellow church are 
stained with the damp line of the 
ebb and flow of the tide. No 
fairer dream could imagination 
evoke than this soft twilit picture. 
The water is green, clear as a gem 
of mysticenchantment. A haggard 
light gleams against the little shut 
casements, and the walls of the 
dwellings built round the bay are 
grey and yellow, their wet steps 
wandering under the waves, and 
the dark lines of boats pulsing 
So still, so 
silent, with the first beams of 
morning sending golden rays down 
the silver air, and the stars still 
faint in the brightening sky. 

On sea you are never far from 
the mountainous coast, and Bilbao, 
with its activities, its factories and 
mines, its truly elegant and im- 
posing commercial note, its long 
river-line covered with mighty 
vessels, and its handsome mod- 
ern edifices, will be a surprise for 
the dreamer of dead romance, of 
cloaked and picturesque indolence, 
of silent, medieval streets and for- 
saken plazas. If only for this 
surprise, Bilbao is worth seeing. 
Here do not look for one of the 
larger steamers, but seek a small 
Spanish trading- vessel. For a 
song you may have a capital cabin, 
kindness, good-nature, and plea- 
sant sailor companions, and you 
will pay a dollar a-day for good 
food and wine. Book for Corufia. 
These trading-vessels stop at every 
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out-of-the-way port, run alongside 
the little wharfs, and offer you the 
occasion of seeing towns and vil- 
lages not mentioned in the guide- 
book, with less trouble and fatigue 
—though certainly with less ex- 
citement —than the land route, 
Even Bilbao will not have prepared 
you for the stately quays of San- 
tander; and here you will have 
time to drive down to the Sar- 
dinero, the summer rival of San 
Sebastian, a delightful bathing- 
place. At first glance it wears 
almost a tropical aspect, owing to 
the illimitable stretch of burning 
sands and the violent contrast of 
bare light-brown rocks with the 
fierce blue of the ocean under a 
heaven as intense, to the hard 
scant foliage and the white un- 
shadowed roads. But there are 
softened nooks, bits where the 
rocks gleam grey against the crys- 
tal jade of the sea, and the hills 


throw purple shadows against the’ 


light ; where green plays its fresh- 
ening sparkle over the harshly- 
toned landscape, and _ terraced 
houses peep out of orchard bloom 
and blossom. 

Gijon is the next halting-place. 
Except as an opportunity for visit- 
ing Oviedo, where a train takes you 
in an hour and a half at a snail’s 
pace, I know no other reason for 
stopping at Gijon. It is ugly and 
uninteresting, but there is a quaint 
plaza shaped like a three-cornered 
hat, with an old palace-front worth 
examination, and the imposing 
statue of Childe Pelayo, the fam- 
ous victor of Oovadonga. Gijon 
was also the birthplace of Jovel- 
lanos, one of Spain’s modern heroes 
and sages, and you may doff to an 
insignificant statue to him in a 
dusty insignificant public garden 
at the top of the long corrida, the 
principal street of Gijon. 

The shores of Gijon are hardly 
out of sight when you behold the 


beautiful coast of Galicia. Yoy 
have come forth in search of the 
picturesque, and you will nowhere 
else experience better. Hours in 
these irregular voyages are never 
to be counted on, but I wish you 
the luck of dropping into the ex. 
quisite harbour of Rivadeo by sun- 
set. Red flush and orange flame 
send their hues over the magni- 
ficent peaks, and drop red and 
glimmering gold into the heart of 
the purple waves. The town lies 
white against the mountains, and 
the glitter of water may be seen 
running down the steep ravines 
and broken precipices of the slop- 
ing shore. Black rocks, and green 
gorges with the rays filtering 
through their underwood, and the 
great firth and river meeting, and 
hollow sandy spaces travelling like 
white roads inward. Opposite, 
another little white town, banked 
snugly against the wooded hills, I 
have forgotten its name, but it has 
the prettiest imaginable effect in 
rivalry with larger Rivadeo; and 
as the flushed heavens pale, and 
colour steals out of sky and shore 
and sea, the empurpled peaks 
make heavy and massive shadows 
in the delicate gloom of twilight. 
Their darkness gives a finer radi- 
ance to the early stars, and the 
town lights below are yellow spots 
dropped tremulously among the 
dusky trees. 

An evening may be cheerfully 
spent among the dark streets, the 
handsome squares, and thronged 
alameda of Rivadeo. When sum- 
mer comes, supper is postponed 
till as late as half-past ten. Every 
one is abroad from dusk till mid- 
night, tasting the starlit air, and 
conversing. These Spanish ala- 
medas in old-fashioned Spanish 
towns, where hospitality is not 
practised, are the public drawing- 
rooms, while the plaza is the men’s 
club. Men go to the plaza to con- 
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spire, to gamble, to curse their 
enemies and plot disturbance, 
to blacken the character of the 
faithless fair. They walk the 
alameda to ogle, to whisper, to 
ease their heart of its weight of 
sentimental woe, to lament, con- 
jure, laugh, and gossip. Women 
o to meet their friends and foes, 
talk over the fashions in shrill 
animated tones, over the town’s 
wrong-doings, and criticise their 
neighbours’ clothes, Fashions and 
scandal are the topics of burning 
universal interest. The men are 
as deeply interested in the question 
of raiment as the women, and 
have as keen an eye for cut and 
texture and trimming. Give a 
Spanish child a lesson to learn, 
and however long it may have 
applied its mind to mastering it, 
nothing of it will be remembered 
twenty-four hours afterwards. But 
let that same child, so incredibly 
stupid in the matter of lessons, 
cast a single glance upon a stranger, 
and nothing in his or her external 
appearance will pass unnoticed or 
be forgotten years afterwards. If 
you wear a dress to-day in Spain, 
and put it by for five years, then 
wear it again, the smallest Spanish 
child will be able to remind you of 
the day and date of its last appear- 
ance—will be able to tell you if 
the trimming has been altered or 
the cut. The race lives by ob- 
servation, not by thought. It sees 
everything and learns nothing. 
More charming still is the inde- 
scribably quaint small town of 
Viveiro, I believe Borrow and 
myself aré the only two who have 
visited it. The oldest inhabitant 
avers that I am the first foreign 
woman whose foot has trodden its 
street. The sensation my appear- 
ance created on the minute wharf 
and on the brilliant market-place 
induces me to credit this state- 
ment. When you travel in Spain 
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never omit to visit these delight- 
ful market-places at sunrise or 
thereabouts. They are entirely 
run by women, all smiling, ges- 
ticulating, chattering, and imper- 
turbably good-humoured. They 
wear kerchiefs on head and over 
bosom of very pronounced hues of 
yellow or red, sometimes hideous 
ones of black. I do not give them 
for beauties in bewitching attire, 
and I cannot truthfully say that I 
admire the most unbecoming way 
they tie these ugly handkerchiefs 
under their chins. But their 
cleanliness, their vividness, their 
sparkle, the kindly attractiveness 
of their universal character, the 
visible delight they take in serv- 
ing you, in talking to you, above 
all, the absence of squalor, of vul- 
garity, of any touch of repulsive- 
ness, 80 common—nay, so inevit- 
able—with the same class in Eng- 
land, make a visit to these markets 
a joy and a refreshment. Besides, 
the fruit is so plentiful, so cheap. 
For twopence you may carry away 
as much of whatever fruit is in 
season as your arms can hold; and 
then how are you to discharge 
your debt for the goodwill, the 
sweet service, the jokes and laugh- 
ter and the dear broad smiles of 
the attractive Spanish peasant 
woman? She sends you away 
with a cherry between your lips 
and a cordial in your frame—a 
cordial that cannot be purchased 
anywhere, and is composed of the 
bright nothings of a morning 
greeting, of eyeshot charged with 
human lovableness, of charity and 
good-humour. 

When the world was younger, 
Viveiro must have had its hour 
of importance. Else how explain 
the emblazoned and turreted arch 
under which you pass from the 
wharf to the plaza, the half-effaced 
escutcheons on the old forsaken 
dwellings along the river beyond 
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the bridge at its mouth? It has 
the look of a noble sunken to tat- 
ters, but not oblivious of birth and 
its insistent privileges. It still 
has its arms to show, its towered 
and battlemented front, and your 
handsome new towns have no such 
romantic casements, no such quaint 
old balconies, nor the appropriate 
matching of green lattices and 
dull brown stone. Then the gar- 
dens, the orchards—all mountains 
and valleys an unending orchard 
in blossom or in fruit—the broad 
foliaged roads over the bridge run- 
ning to an aisled perspective, the 
dear blue little bay begirt with 
sunny hills, and the wide river 
sweeping down the mountain-side 
with one splendid curve to the 
ocean,—who would not rest awhile 
at Viveiro, and muse with boat and 
horse, forgetting and forgotten of 
the busy world ? 

There are pretty coasting vil- 
lages, too, where you stop: Sil- 
lero, where the girls in long dark 
barns pack barrels of sardines that 
gleam like silver; and Santa Marta, 
beautifully bayed. These lead you 
by alluring interests to the first 
historic point of Galicia—Coruiia, 
the place which records the noblest 
sacrifice hero ever made, and re- 
presents laurel-crowned defeat. 
You have had a glimpse of the 
opening of the bay of Ferrol, a re- 
membrance @ vol d’oiseau of an 
Italian lake, softly banked by 
green sunny slopes, and far out 
from land is pencilled clearly the 
famous Torre de Hercules. This 
is now a very commodious light- 
house, electrically illuminated, 
with a handsome terrace atop 
where the lighthousemen may pro- 
menade in haughty survey of sea 
and land. The mountain - peaks 
are their neighbours, the stars just 
a little above them, and such the 
altitude of their daily existence 
that ocean itself for them loses 
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something of its immensity, and 
land dwindles into insignificance, 
Not for lack of beauty, however, 
for the picture is fraught with 
endless charm ; but everything 
from this great height appears en- 
gagingly small, whether you look 
across amethyst -tinted water, 
level fields, or the curves of a 
superb shore - line. The bay is 
less impressive than that of Riva- 
deo, because the mountains have 
diminished to low green hills with 
broad slips of plain between, and 
here and there a dusky valley or 
a bleak upland. There is little 
strange or picturesque for the Eng- 
lish eye, except the island fortress, 
San Anton, of sombre castellated 
grey, with light splashes of green, 
and, as you look beyond the metal 
pier, a flashing line of glass gal- 
leries. 

Each house in Oorufia has its 
glass mirador, with a single pane 
here and there set, to open on a 
downward slant, through which 
the idle woman thrusts a well- 
dressed head, and leans over folded 
arms to gaze down into the street 
in placid contemplation. The 
mirador is the woman’s kingdom. 
The man has the streets and the 
plazas. The light, above all to- 
ward sunset, striking on these 
glass galleries, sends back a prism 
of magical hues, and sometimes it 
is difficult to distinguish the faces 
for the blinding splendours which 
radiate from their setting. 

The town is a handsome, an 
effective one. It has little to offer 
as charm for the senses, less where- 
withal to arrest the antiquary, 
but the streets are white and 
clean, without a touch of dulness, 
San Andrés and the Calle Real 
such as any provincial town might 
be proud of—broad, bright, with 
a notable air of elegance. History 
sends you to the old Battery, now 
a botanical garden, unroofed, with 
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antique windows let into the walls, 
blurred by wind and rain and 
wave beating everlastingly against 
the glass, where in the centre, a 
point of religious pilgrimage, stands 
the plain monument of Sir John 
Moore and the slab erected to the 
Serpent. The children play about 
here between school-hours, but you 
will often find it empty for a mus- 
ing pause. Oharles V. held the 
Cortes here once, and you may 
see the rough low arch through 
which he embarked for Germany, 
called the Emperor’s Gate; and 
on the other side, below the 
prison, the still ruder arch through 
which his son of terrible memory 
—Felipe II., a guest at the Fran- 
ciscan monastery hard by—set sail 
for England and an unioved bride. 
But if Coruiia offers meagre shelter 
to the wandering imagination, and 
lends no assistance whatever to 
the evocation of momentous medi- 
eval pictures, it makes a pleasant 
starting-point of many a delightful 
tour by horse or diligence — the 
roads hospitably open to the mil- 
lionaire’s carriage and to the foot 
of the modest pedestrian. Before 
crossing the slip of open sea into 
the lovely bay of Ferrol, you may 
ride or drive to Oleiros, and dream 
yourself contentedly among the up- 
lands of Surrey. Onward, as you 
round the last spur of the hills 
which hides the sea from you, the 
note of peasant costume grows more 
effective. Though the jacket is 
short, it has not the jaunty cut of 
Andalucia. The long black gait- 
ers are of felt, closely buttoned 
to the knee. Between the knee 
and short black breeches, also 
closely buttoned along the thigh, 
are folds of spotless linen. Some- 
times the breeches are of velvet 
or corduroy, sometimes of rough 
black cloth. Youth adorns itself 
with a red sash and such peacock 
plumes as a scarlet sleeveless jacket 
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open upon the full white shirt, 
an outer fawn coat adorned with 
rows of little brass buttons, and 
a fawn peaked cap with a red 
ribbon round it. The sedater, 
whose days of vanity are over, 
content themselves with a short 
black jacket to match the breeches, 
open to display the full white 
shirt, and a conical black felt 
hat. The limbs are generally 
slender, the extremities small, the 
faces tanned and sullen, full of 
a boorish, incommunicative pride. 
The dialect is rough and unattrac- 
tive, with a twang of harsh Portu- 
guese running through the whin- 
ing broken Spanish. Good-nature 
here as elsewhere is the dominant 
feature of local character—good- 
nature and a haughty offhand 
antipathy to trade. 

What strikes you most in all 
your rambles throughout Galicia 
is the obvious fact that all the 
outdoor labour is accomplished by 
the women. The men seem to be 
abroad chiefly to air their becom- 
ing attire and flick the hedges with . 
big sticks, the cigarette ever be- 
tween their lips. But the women 
are old and tanned and wrinkled 
at twenty-five, and wear nothing 
to catch the eye but a bright ker- 
chief. If husband and wife move 
anywhere, you will see the man 
cheerfully smoking, with his hands 
in his pockets, or gallantly flourish- 
ing the stick of leisure, and the 
woman beside him carrying on the 
top of her head all the family 
belongings in a big trunk. The 
women work in the fields, are the 
porters, itinerant merchants, the 
water-carriers and fruit-growers of 
the land. By sunrise they throng 
the markets, carry your luggage to 
and from train or boat, and walk 
behind the squealing wooden- 
wheeled cars drawn by wild oxen. 
The sound of these barbaric bucolic 
vehicles is only less enervating and 
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plaintive than the gaita, the bag- 
pipe of Galicia. There is much of 
the Celt in the race, as well as 
much that is familiar to Celtic eyes 
in the fresh green landscape. The 
male is proud, vain, martial, en- 
dures hardship without complaint, 
despises his womenfolk, to whom 
he makes over all ignoble labour, 
treats woman frankly as a creature 
of inferior order and his servant, 
and is apt, under the influence of 
the coarse wine of the country and 
the noxious aguardiente (Spanish 
eau-de-vie), to resort to physical 
chastisement should she thwart 
him. But he is faithful and patri- 
otic. His wife is the pick of 
womanhood, and Galicia is the 
pick of God’s earth. Meanwhile, 
did he but know it, the female 
is unquestionably his better-half. 
Her folly is shown in longsuffer- 
ing; but she is a fund of good- 
nature, kindly manner, and energy. 
What activity there is is hers, and 
without her the rich natural re- 
sources of a land that yields two 
crops, two grape seasons, would be 
far more neglected than it is. 
While my lord the peasant is out 
upon the highways idly discours- 
ing on politics or begging your ad- 
miration of his neat gaiters and 
scarlet jacket, she by dawn is out 
in the fields, or on her way to 
market with baskets of fruit and 
flowers and vegetables large enough 
to hold a family ; or on her way to 
catch the first train and dispossess 
the traveller of his luggage, in- 
dustriously knitting, crocheting, or 
embroidering as she waits. 

The distractions of Corufia are 
few. The town is abroad, walk- 
ing the Calle Real or the pretty 
public gardens along the harbour 
from the late afternoon to the late 
supper-hour, and after that it goes 
to sleep. I have ventured forth 
and found it empty at ten o’clock. 
This is a local loss, for Corufia by 


moonlight is a town of enchant- 
ment. Its whiteness enhances the 
dream-like effect of moon and stars, 
But the Spaniards are the least 
sentimental or zsthetic of ob. 
servers. Art, the beautiful, form 
no part of their lifelong reverie, 
They who have fashioned such 
exquisite things have no under. 
standing, less reverence, of their 
value. And to walk, for the mere 
gratification of fancy, through 
lovely empty streets, seems to 
them the last note of lunacy. 
The theatre is very superior to 
anything in a town of the same 
rank at home. For two shillings 
you may enjoy a velvet arm-chair 
in the parterre. Here I saw 
Echegaray’s last play, ‘ Mancha 
que Limpia.” It was, on the 
whole, not badly acted for an 
insignificant provincial town, and, 
in my opinion, the acting was 
on a level with the play. The 
Spaniards are not critical. In this 
they resemble the Irish. They 
are proud of Echegaray, who has 
done some good work, and some 
work inconceivably bad. But 
these dear sympathetic Spaniards 
can see no difference between 
the good and the bad. Because 
Echegaray wrote “The Great 
Galeoto,” “Mancha que Limpia” 
must be applauded. While the 
first is almost great, I never held 
my soul in patience over more 
childish drivel, more twaddling 
gossip, than the latter. 
Sometimes there is an inferior 
circus, where I saw an exquisitely 
graceful female jockey ride as I 
have never seen man or mortal 
ride before. The Rational Dress 
Society might be guided by her 
miraculous instinct in choice of 
raiment. Her dainty high-topped 
boots, her white leggings revealing 
without impropriety or abandoned 
charm a matchless perfection of 
slim form, and a beautifully fitting 
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yellow and brown satin and plush 
jacket, as long as a Louis Quinze 
coat, with cap to match, made a 
whole of bewitching effect. That 
she, too, was beautiful goes with- 
out saying. She remains on mem- 
ory as the single instance of a 
delicately refined and feminine 
creature, flashing a queer inex- 
plicable poetic grace, without any 
trace of boldness, of vulgarity, 
through the malodorous atmos- 
phere of circus and music-hall. Or 
you may occasionally feast your 
eye on Andalucian dancing. Spuri- 
ous or real Sevillans come up from 
blest regions, and dance the Sevsl- 
lana, most popular of dances, to 
the thin, abrupt, hysterical drone 
of their oriental music. This 
dance, as indeed do all the songs 
of the people, ends like an unfin- 
ished phrase, upon the top of a 
sob, a gurgle of laughter with a 
sudden suggestive and dramatic 
gesture. Its fascination is eternal, 
matter of sensation, not of criti- 
cism or judgment. The Galicians 
seem to have added nothing to the 
national dances. They content 
themselves with the rude whin- 
ing bagpipe, the gaita, a splendid- 
looking instrument, with polished 
pipes, shining brass, and red velvet 
bag, bedizened with fringe and 
bobbins. It is spoken of as a 
local treasure, borne in processions 
with reverential tenderness, eager- 
ly looked out for and recognised, 
in its preposterous assault upon 
eye and ear, as the harp may have 
been in bardic days. However, 
the brightest and most affecting 
spectacle I saw at Coruiia was the 
departure of the troops for Cuba 
on the big liner, the Maria Cris- 
tina. Never have I seen such 
pronounced, almost intoxicating 
gaiety of sea and shore. The 
magnificent bay was besprinkled 
with colours—red and yellow, of 
course, the prevailing hues. Flags 
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and banners waved, brilliant uni- 
forms in a shock against brilliant 
dresses, the red and white military 
plumes mixing with every tint in 
parasol. From sunrise to sun- 
down the music played, and people 
snatched odd moments for meals, 
for nobody seemed to be under 
roof all the day. A startling and 
pretty sight was the impetuous 
action of a portly well-looking and 
well-dressed lady who saw a young 
soldier walking dejectedly alone 
down the pier in his travelling 
grey, with knapsack strapped over 
his shoulder. All the rest had 
their friends, their novias, mothers, 
relatives, and made the usual gal- 
lant effort to look elated and full 
of hope. This lad had no one, and 
one divined he was carrying a 
desolate heart overseas. The hand- 
some woman burst from her group 
of friends, took the boy’s hand, 
and said, “My son has already 
gone to Cuba. He is in the regi- 
ment of Andalucia, and sailed two 


months ago. You may meet him, 
Pepe G——. Take this kiss to 
him.” She leant and kissed his 


cheek. An English boy would 
have shown awkwardness, but 
these graceful Southerners are 
never at a loss for a pretty ges- 
ture and a prettier word. The 
boy flushed with pleasure, and 
still holding her hand, said, with 
quite a natural gallantry, without 
smirk or silly smile, “ And may I 
not take one for myself as well, 
sefiora?” The lady reddened dusk- 
ily, laughed a little nervously, and 
bent and kissed him again, to the 
frantic applause of soldiers and 
civilians, while the boy walked on 


braced and happy. 
Ferrol is, if smaller, a prettier 
town than Corufia. Nothing more 


captivating than its animated as- 
pect. The sweet-smelling, tropical 
public gardens, as luxuriant as an 
oriental dream, where the most 
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attractive working girls of the 
entire world flaunt their pro- 
vocative charms in the face of 
admiring naval officers ; the lively 
Calle Real, where sefioras and 
sefioritas parade until midnight in 
the latest resplendent fashions ex- 
aggerated with provincial fervour ; 
the stupendous dockyards — the 
largest, they say, in the world: 
all offer you varied and irresist- 
ible attractions. Add to the ex- 
citements of shore the varied 
beauties of a harbour locked in 
like an Italian lake, with a circle 
of soft green hills, of old grey 
fortresses, and valleys shadowed 
with dusky ravines and woods. 
Beyond the dear low hills are 
banked the wandering range of 
sierras cleaving the upper and 
under blue in all their naked, 
savage, and forked majesty. 

At Ferrol the traveller should 
take coach for Betanzos. This is 
a road seemingly carved through 
all nature’s most glorious effects 
for a god. It really seems im- 
pertinent that a mere mortal for 
a few shillings should have the 
right to enjoy so much. Your way 
is cut literally through points of 
exclamation. Oould yonder effect 
of mountains be bettered? Yes; 
for here you have a waterfall, a 
white radiance of blinding beauty 
flailed into a broadly flowing river. 
There an old fortress starting out 
of a murmuring forest; here a 
change from exotic foliage to naked 
chasms; craggy torrents flashing 
in a ravenous roar into tranquil 
river-washed meads. North, south, 
east, and west combine like a 
kaleidoscopic dream, to show you 
how diverse, how consistently love- 
ly, is the face of our earth. 

At Betanzos you may take the 
train for Montforte, and thence 
branch off for Pontevedra. This 
is an interesting old Roman town, 
It lies in a divine setting of land- 
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scape, and the dominant nature of 
its marine beauties will be accepted 
when I assure the reader that the 
five surrounding bays are said to 
form the most exquisite line of 
coast of Europe. I know nothing, 
as a whole, to compare with the 
prolonged, magnificent effects of 
Carril, Villagarcia, Pontevedra, 
Marin, terminating at the famous 
bay of Vigo. The bay of Oarril 
by sunset, of Marin by dawn, of 
Vigo at any hour! and the witch- 
ing intermediate excursions by sea, 
by land, by rail and coach! 
Pontevedra has the air of fallen 
majesty. True, I can find nothing 
in its history to justify this air, 
but there is whispered mention in 
the beautiful ruins of a Benedic- 
tine monastery, a small Oluny, of 
great constables and admirals, who 
filled the ranks of forgotten heroes. 
Its delightful historic pretentious- 
ness is equalled by an old French 
town, whose history also hardly 
justifies so much insistent medieval 
splendour—Beaucaire, According 
to record, Beaucaire and Ponte- 
vedra claim a great deal too much. 
Both seem the cradles of mailed 
heroes, of great deeds, of imperish- 
able hours in history. But the 
fragrant, sanative pine-woods out- 
side Pontevedra have nothing to 
do with Gothic facades, with gran- 
ite frowns, with Roman ruins and 
bridges, with exquisite column 
and pillar and forgotten legend. 
Here you are in the heart of 
Nature at her kindest. The pines 
of Pontevedra are famous—-so tall, 
so strong, so plentiful, that, alas! 
the natives, urged by a need of 
lucre, thin these grand pine-forests 
to supply the shipyards of England 
and Scotland with timber. The 
number of trees cut down and em- 
barked yearly for the North is 
colossal, I believe, until this 
trade was started, the whole coun- 
try was dense with wood, while 
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now the forests lie in patches, and 
if the demand continues with its 
present ferocity, and correspond- 
ing increase of temptation, the 
pleasant woods of Pontevedra will 
rest among the glories that have 
been. 

_ Along with the gratifying sights 
and sounds and smells of wood- 
land, of river, and of ruin, you 
have the begirdling enchantment 
of blue surge and translucent 
foam. Take the steam-tram to 
Marin, and say then if you can 
better your surroundings in the 
most favoured spots of Italy, of 
Greece, of Switzerland. Watch 
the sunset hues over the clear 
scalloped hills along a sky flashing 
iridescent flames from its rich 
heart. Look at the sails of the 
boats, white or red or brown, shot 
out with a fascinating unreality of 
outline, cut so startlingly clear in 
the intensified atmosphere. Stare 
drowsily across the liquid field of 
bemusing indigo, surrounded as a 
dream, captivating as nothing else 
in nature, and then give your eyes 
to the exquisite lines of the warm 
wooded slope. Here may you nod 
in the opium-eater’s open-eyed re- 
verie, with softness of curve to 
temper brilliance of colour, with 
the dusk of the woods to tame 
the unabated majesty of Atlantic, 
with the peaceful flow of rivulet 
and rill through plumed and tufted 
crevices and crags tuning their 
sweet pastoral song for the in- 
dolent ears. 

Or take boat for Vigo, or train 
through vine and plain fields, 
where the breath of the South 
steals over you like sun-spray, 


and you are too happy, too. 


wrapped round with exterior love- 
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liness and mirth, even to find an 
apt quotation for the relief of 
surcharged feelings. Vigo itself, 
divinely situated and most eccen- 
trically constructed, is not beau- 
tiful, but the bay and the coast- 
line are of magical splendour. 
When you have made the turn of 
the harbour and racked your brain 
for an appropriate adjective, tired 
of the old ones, you may cheerfully 
take the train for Pontevedra, ad- 
mire the other lovely harbours of 
Villagarcia and Oarril, wander 
among the woods, and then face 
the imposing monuments of San- 
tiago, of Compostella. It is not 
my design to write here of San- 
tiago. Such majesty of architecture 
as that unique plaza alone calls for 
@ corresponding gravity of treat- 
ment, The pen of learning, of 
research, of thrilled reverence, and 
several sheets of paper, are de- 
manded for such a* subject. I 
merely sketch the route, men- 
tioning Santiago as the chief point 
of interest in Galicia. You have 
matter here for a week’s observa- 
tion, and this hardly allows of any 
interval for the needful periods of 
unwatchful ecstasy. Santiago I 
place among the most beautiful 
and distinctive towns of the 
world, beside Florence, Toledo, 
and Oxford. 

From Santiago the coach-road, 
eight hours by diligence, takes you 
to Oorufia, unless you have pre- 
ferred at Betanzos to return to 
Corufia, and start thence for San- 
tiago, Pontevedra, and Vigo, in 
which case you can catch the 
Galician mail at Montforte and 
travel home by land, or take the 
boat from Vigo. 

Hannan Lynca, 
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TROUTING FROM A CORACLE, 


Ir was in the smoking-room of 
our Golf Olub, not a hundred miles 
from London. There was a touch 
of spring in the air, and Easter 
was not remote, so a golfer present 
had the hardihood to so far forget 
the serious topic to which the spot 
was dedicated as to venture on 
some allusion to trout. The sub- 
ject seemed to strike a chord in the 
memory of an ex-captain of the 
Club so forcibly that he threw 
away the match he had just struck 
instead of applying it, as intended, 
to the ignition of his pipe, and re- 
marked with some animation, ‘‘ Do 
any of you fellows happen ever to 
have fished in a coracle?” There 
was a want of response that sug- 
gested some vagueness as to the 
drift of the captain’s meaning: 
some one at last ventured an 
irrelevant allusion to Mrs Mark- 
ham’s ‘ History of England.’ 

Circumstances, however, as this 
paper will demonstrate, had placed 
its writer in a different position in 
regard to this matter from the 
rest of the company, for I had not 
only travelled frequently in these 
prehistoric craft, but was able to 
make a pretty shrewd guess as to 
the particular locality our friend 
had in his mind. My surmise 
proved correct; nor was this re- 
markable, for, so far as I know, 
there are only one or two rivers in 
all Britain where these survivals 
of the days of King Arthur and 
Merlin are adapted to the use of 
the modern trout-fisher. 

Yes,” said the ex-captain in a 
voice suggesting that the recollec- 
tion was by no means an unmixed 
pleasure ; “you are quite right, it 
was on the Welsh Dee.” 

“And where did you start 
from?” said I. 





“From some bridge that began 
with a Lian.” 

“ And where did you get out?” 

“At a weir that began with a 
Lian.” 

“From Llansantfraid Bridge 
to Llantisilio falls, no doubt,” I 
remarked, 

“Now you mention it,” said he, 
‘those were, I believe, the names 
of the places.” 

“The usual run, about eight 
miles.” 

“‘ Possibly,” said the ex-captain ; 
“but it seemed to me like eighty.” 
“ And who took you down?” 

“A man with a red head— 
William Williams, or some such 
name.” 

“Evan Evans,” I suggested. 

Such indifference to a journey 
through one of the loveliest bits of 
river scenery in Britain seemed to 
require some explanation, and I 
ventured to recall the fact of its 
exquisite beauty to my friend. 

“Very likely,” he replied, ‘ but 
I saw nothing of it.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said I, innocently, “ it is 
certainly one drawback to coracle- 
fishing that if the sport is good 
there is not much time to look 
about.” 

“Sport!” snapped out the ex- 
captain, “I never took the rod in 
my hand ; the man fished a little, 
I believe.” 

‘Well, what the deuce were 
you doing then?” 

“Me! why, I was sitting tight 
and holding on, and I can tell you 
I was uncommonly glad to get to 
Llan what’s-its-name safe and 
sound.” 

My friend, it should perhaps be 
mentioned, is six feet two, and a 
novice would find such distin- 
guished proportions, beyond a 
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doubt, a great hindrance to the 
comfort of a trial trip in a canvas 
tub three feet by four on a wide 
and turbulent river. 

Who has not heard of the 
famous vale of Llangollen? and 
who that has seen it would venture 
to suggest that it belied its fame? 
How marvellous is the transfor- 
mation, almost one might say 
within a few minutes, as you leave 
the flat plains of England and 
enter that great historic gateway 
of the Princes of Powys through 
which the Dee, broad, clear, im- 
petuous, comes leaping from the 
heart of Wales! What a sea of 
hills is here, of mountains rather, 


rising high to heaven, upon every 


side! Nor is it only their height 
and bold shapes that make this 
group of hills so notable. It is 
above all the exquisite colouring 
of their craggy heath-crowned sum- 
mits, of the bracken and the 
greensward, the feathery birches 
and the blooming gorse that clothe 
their slopes, of the mantling wood- 
lands, the emerald meadows that 
spread along their base, of the 
gleaming waters that kiss their 
feet, which makes the picture so 
unforgettable to those who have 
seen it, of such perennial fascina- 
tion to those who haunt it. 

What pageants, too, of warring 
hosts have these old hills looked 
down upon: what tales they could 
tell of long ages of strife! Buta 
story that ended with the thirteenth 
century, to be renewed only for a 
brief period at the close of the four- 
teenth, has somehow or other had 
little charm for the average Saxon. 
It is not of the mighty dead who 
lie amid the ruins of the Oister- 
cian Abbey of Valle Crucis; of 
Iolo Goch, the great Welsh poet 
of Glendower’s time, or of the 
Princes of Powys there entombed, 
or of Madoc ap Gryffyth Maelor 
who founded this once noble 
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pile; nor is it even of the noble 
maiden Myfanwy Vaughan, who 
from the grim fortress - crowned 
summit of Dinas Bran inspired the 
hopeless passion of the humble bard 
in Llangollen eight hundred feet 
below, that fame is chiefly con- 
cerned with in this romantic spot. 
Alas! for the bathos of the thing. 
It is two old ladies from Ireland 
of this very nineteenth century 
who have appropriated the greater 
share of the romance that this 
poetic and historic vale suggests. 
Owen Glendower, perhaps, being 
the national hero of Wales, holds 
his own in tourist literature with 
these two queer exotics, whose chief 
title to fame consists in having 
lived together for fifty years with- 
out a rupture, distributing in the 
meantime blankets and coals with 
commendable liberality, and dress- 
ing themselves like guys. As their 
black-and-white house lay not only 
on a main route into Wales but 
on the coach-road from Holyhead 
to London, not a few celebrities 
visited the “Old Maids of Llan- 
gollen,” partly because they were 
women of rank, but more often, 
no doubt, to see their funny 
clothes. Each visitor, it is said, 
was expected to leave behind him 
a piece of old oak, for which these 
elderly spinsters had a penchant. 
Wordsworth, however, like a wise 
man, saved his pocket and con- 
tributed instead a very indifferent 
poem which all may read. The 
incautious bard, however, desig- 
nated Plas-Newydd in poetic me- 
taphor as a “lowly cot,” whereat 
its owners took great umbrage. 
So one is inclined to think that, 
however meritorious as Lady Boun- 
tifuls or collectors of oak, they 
must have been singularly deficient 
in their national characteristic of 
humour. But here am I, as bad 
as any penny handbook, wasting 
time over these precious old maids, 
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while, even if we were not going 
a-fishing, space would be all too 
brief for the mention of one-half 
the great men and the great deeds 
that are associated with this en- 
chanting vale. All of this latter 
we should see to the greatest per- 
fection if we traversed it by Tel- 
ford’s famous coach - road, lifted 
high above the river. But as a 
matter of fact, with our coracle 
it is necessary to proceed at a 
much lower elevation and in pro- 
saic fashion by train, and that for 
three stations and some nine miles, 
to the village of Llansantfraid. 
Yet even here from the carriage 
window, as most Welsh tourists 
know, we should catch passing 
gleams of landscape that seem 
veritable bits of fairyland. As 
yet, however, no leaves are out, no 
bud or blossom breaks the grey 
and brown of the still naked wood- 
lands. Even the larch, so abun- 
dant everywhere, is but timidly 
awakening. For to catch trout 
upon the Welsh Dee, and to be 
sure of having water enough to 
float your coracle over its rocky 
channel, you must be early abroad. 
It is not well to wait for those 
typical days of later April or May 
which most anglers on rapid rivers 
both in North and South Britain 
are wont to rejoice in ; those plea- 
sant days when south-west winds 
are stirring and woods and fields 
have fairly donned the colouring 
of spring. Dee trout are in truth 
hopelessly unconventional, early to 
get upon the move and early to 
retire to those subaqueous luxuries 
from which the daintiest winged 
insects will rarely tempt them. 
The old adage, upon which anglers 
from the Tay to the Tamar have 
been nurtured, and which declares 
that “when the wind is in the 
east the fish bite least,” is worse 
than rubbish on the Dee; for not 
only have its fish no prejudice 





against an east wind, but, on the 

contrary, a decided preference for 

its biting blasts. I would not go 

so far as to say that the expert of 

Dee-side would select a day when 

the Merioneth mountains were 

capped with snow ; but such a con- 

dition of things would not greatly 

disturb him, much less cause all 

thoughts of fishing to be postponed, 

as would be the case in most other 

regions with which one is familiar, 

If, however, the expected day broke 

with every condition that the pro- 
perly educated angler regards as 

favourable, one versed in the mys- 
teries of the Dee would be very 
apt to regard his prospects with 

the utmost suspicion. 

fFeThere is no apprehension, on 
this account at any rate, this keen 
morning in early April as we alight 
at Carrog station, on the banks of 
the river, some nine miles above 
Llangollen. There are no tourists 
as yet upon this branch of the 
Great Western Railway, which 
carries its thousands during the 
summer to every part of Wales. 
As a matter of fact, nearly every 
one in the train is talking Welsh, 
except a commercial traveller from 
London of a sporting turn of mind, 
who remarks that it is poor weather 
for fishing, as indeed Izaak Walton 
himself would undoubtedly have 
done had he been present. This 
same Londoner, too, is probably 
the only person present who is the 
least surprised to see a man emerge 
from the luggage-van with an un- 
canny-looking craft, and hoisting it 
without ceremony on to his back, 
start off down the road in uncon- 
cerned fashion. 

This is our old friend Evan 
Evans, whom for the occasion I 
must take leave to recall in fancy 
from the farther side of that dark 
river, over which he has been this 
some time steered by a more fa- 
mous navigator even than himself. 
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Llansantffraid bridge is one of the 
many hoary and massive structures 
that at frequent intervals span the 
Dee, and whose grey arches and 
wave-beaten buttresses seem as 
much in harmony with the tradi- 
tions of the sacred river as they 
are calculated to stem its impetu- 
ous streams, Higher up past Cor- 
wen to Bala spreads the green vale 
of Edeyrnion, through whose plea- 
sant meadows the river strikes a 
softer note and urges its silver 
waters at a speed gentler by far 
than that at which it will now bear 
us down through the wooded gorges 
of Glyndyfrdwy! and Llantisilio. 
Every rivulet that feeds the Dee 
is born far up in some mountain 
hollow, and to-day, being in a wild 
and wintry season and the water 
high, there is a touch of amber in 
it as it riots through four of the 
arches of Llansantfraid bridge in 
a fashion that would make the 
salmon-fisher’s mouth water were 
it only August and not April. 
Under the fifth arch even to-day 
the water only partly runs, and 
here, sheltered from the cutting 
east wind, Evan and I make our 
preparations. Here, too, we may 
take note for a moment of the 
coracle itself, which Evan has 
carried without effort from the 
station, nearly a quarter of a mile 
away. At the sight of it, and 
without any experience of its sea- 
going qualities, a stranger would 
be very apt to say, “No, thank 
you,” very decisively to an invita- 
tion to go aboard. It is oblong in 
shape, with rounded corners, and 
a little more than four feet long 
by three broad. The frame is of 
wooden slats over which tarpaulin 
is tightly stretched. Across the 
centre is laid a plank, and on this 
there is just room for the paddler 
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and the fisherman to sit, side by 
side. It is not a craft adapted 
to travelling distances over still 
waters, but is pre-eminently so for 
gliding down over rapid rock- 
strewn streams where the lightest 
canoe, though it might be succes- 
fully navigated, would be quite 
unhandy for fishing from. The 
sensation experienced by the tra- 
veller in a coracle is very similar 
to that of being afloat in an aver- 
age-sized bath-tub, and not much 
more reassuring till he gets used 
to it. But when with the aid of 
a skipper like Evan Evans this 
happy consummation is arrived at, 
a feeling of entire confidence super- 
venes. You recognise the handi- 
ness and seaworthiness of the frail- 
looking cockle-shell, and your re- 
spect for the ancient Britons rises 
proportionately. 

Before embarking we have our 
usual discussion about the flies to 
be used—not that we differ as to 
the species, for who indeed would 
venture on the Dee at this season 
without a March brown, a Febru- 
ary red, and a blue Dun, but 
somewhat as to the imitation of 
these famous insects. This to 
Evan Evans, as indeed to all 
professionals, and even amateurs, 
who fish a particular bit of one 
river all their lives, is a matter 
of most vital import. Heaven 
forbid that I should contemn local 
uses in fly-dressing; on the con- 
trary, I make a point of using 
local flies only, partly for the en- 
couragement of local industry, and 
partly because they are at least as 
good as any other, which frank ad- 
mission will write me down, I fear, 
as somewhat of an unbeliever in the 
fastidious discrimination of trout. 
Callow boyhood found me possessed 
of books full of fur and feather 





1 Dyfrdwy is the old Welsh name for the river Dee, still used above Bala lake, 


meaning sacred, or as by some interpreted black, water. 
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and dubbing, and I started life full 
of admiration for the gentleman 
who caught the fly upon the water, 
and then sat down upon the bank 
and produced an exact imitation. 
You never hear of these models 
of artistic sportsmanship nowa- 
days—or did they ever, I wonder, 
exist out of books? The late Mr 
Stewart of Edinburgh, who used 
to tread the banks of the Lammer- 
muir and the Border streams, and 
renowned when I was young as 
about the best trout-fisherman in 
North Britain, was, if I remember 
right, an utter sceptic, using three 
or four familiar flies anywhere and 
everywhere, and with what suc- 
cess it is not necessary to remind 
middle-aged fishermen of the Scot- 
tish Border. This great perform- 
er’s unanswerable demonstrations 
nipped in the very bud the ento- 
mological ardour of a good many 
of us youngsters, though I am 
bound to say I never had the cour- 
age to carry out his theory in all 
its simplicity of black, red, and 
dun hackle with, I fancy, one 
winged fly. Still, when the local 
flies have run out, it has generally 
seemed to me that those of a river 
two hundred miles off have been 
quite as efficient when put to the 
test! The size of flies more than 
their colours, so long as the latter 
are of reasonable and not ex- 
travagant hue, are probably of 
most importance. Nothing like 
such heresies as this, however, 
would be tolerated on the Dee. 
For even on the other side of the 
bridge where we are standing, 
which belongs to another associa- 
tion, and is under other fly-tying 
influences, the fish, we are bound 
to suppose, have a totally different 
taste in March browns and Febru- 
ary reds from those below. It is 
not wholly, I fear, without malice 
that I hand Evan, who is straight- 
ening the cast, a specimen of the 


latter from the higher fishery, 
where coracles, by the way, are 
not allowed, and where waders 
tramp about without let or hin. 
drance. 

“And what might the name of 
this fly be, sir, please?” says 
Evan. 

‘Why, a February red, of 
course,” 

“ And is it indeed, sir?” replies 
Evan, with that deferential polite- 
ness habitual to the Welsh peas- 
antry. “I was thinking it might 
be the fly the gentlemen use on 
Bala lake in the summer even- 
ings, sir.” 

The satire of this remark will 
not be lost upon a fisherman. 
Indeed I should like John Jones, 
the prophet and the fly-tier of the 
water above the bridge, to have 
heard it. 

At last we are ready ; the light 
nine-foot rod is rigged up, the lunch 
and landing-net are deposited in 
the coracle, and Evan gently tilts 
the latter on to the edge of a 
back eddy beneath the bridge, 
holding her tight with one hand 
and grasping his trusty short- 
handled one-bladed paddle in the 
other. ‘ Now, sir, please, one leg 
first, and kindly sit down, sir, 
before you take your other leg in.” 
This formula of Evan’s is sugges- 
tive of an acrobatic feat of no mean 
order, but is, in fact, more feasible 
than it sounds. Evan then per- 
forms the same ceremony under 
more difficult conditions, and, 
huddled close together side by side, 
we whirl out into the buoyant 
tumbling river. There is no time, 
as I have already hinted, to look 
about much when once you are 
embarked in a coracle—that is to 
say, if you would fain kill trout. 
But if there were, there is a 
glimpse, looking up the river 
through the centre arch of the 
bridge, of an ancient, insignificant 
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stone house, tottering to decay 
upon the verge of a high bank, 
called to this day Oachardy Owain. 
It is only worthy of observation 
and remark because it was here 
Glyndwr held in durance vile and 
for many years some of the more 
notable prisoners that he captured 
early in his insurrection. Lord 
Grey of Ruthyn, who had ulti- 
mately to pay the enormous sum 
of ten thousand marks for his 
liberty, was one; and another was 
Davy Gam, who lived to fall in 
defence of the king’s person at 
Agincourt, and to be the original 
of Shakespeare’s Fluellen. Even 
Edmund Mortimer, quite possibly, 
before he married his captor’s 
daughter and joined his cause, 
made acquaintance with the in- 
side of this old stone house. Olose 
upon the river-bank too, on the 
other side, is the old homestead 
that tradition cherishes as Owaini’s 
stables ; and an adjoining meadow 
is to this day called ‘ Parliament 
field.” The whole of this vale of 
Glyndyfrdwy, indeed, was the great 
Welshman’s property, and from it he 
took hisname, Owainof Glyndourdy 
(Owen of the Glen of the Dee). 
We shall soon be floating past the 
site of his house, and by that time, 
though the tops of the Berwyn 
mountains above us are powdered 
with snow, we may hope to have 
laid the foundation at any rate of 
a good basket of trout. But we 
are now well out upon the tide; 
Evan, with the top of the paddle 
fitted like a crutch into his armpit 
and his hand vigorously working 
the blade under water, checks the 
strong drift of the coracle, and 
forces it into the gentler current, 
from which we can command the 
choice runs beneath the bank. We 
make our progress sideways of 
course, so as to enable the angler, 
whether fishing the banks or mid- 
water, to cast always across the 
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stream and sit facing his work. 
The breadth of such a river as this 
varies, I need not say, as much as 
the character of its surface. Some- 
times it may be sixty yards wide, 
sometimes less than forty. At one 
time we are tearing down some 
foaming rapid when all thoughts 
of fishing are for the moment sus- 
pended ; at another we are gliding 
along in smooth water and search- 
ing with eager and rapid casts the 
tempting spots that lie beneath the 
cover of overhanging trees and the 
shelter of bushy banks, Wading 
a broad river and fishing it down- 
stream is perhaps the most mono- 
tonous and least scientific form of 
fly-fishing. It is not as bad as 
fishing a loch, nor quite so mechani- 
cal as working an average salmon- 
pool. But it is pre-eminently the 
“ chuck-and-chance-it ” business 
that the dry-fly fisherman in his 
somewhat undiscriminating arro- 
gance is apt to designate every 
method not his own. There is 
no scope for originality or enter- 
prise; your flies will fall upon 
the same spot and float round 
upon the same drift as those of 
the man who fishes the run be- 
fore you, and of the one who will 
fish it after you, unless the latter 
is a mere tyro. There is nothing 
else, indeed, to be done by any 
one. But the very opposite of 
this surely is fishing up-stream in 
broken water when the latter is 
clear and low, and overhung with 
trees. A man may learn to cast a 
fly from a sound foothold in an 
open field at a spot marked for him 
by a rising fish with beautiful pre- 
cision after youth is passed. I 
have never seen, however, a really 
effective up-stream performer amid 
timber in clear water who did not 
begin as a boy. But coracle-fish- 
ing—in the fashion, at any rate, in 
which it is followed upon rapid 
waters of the Dee—is a different 
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affair again from any of these. To 
begin with, you are moving all the 
time at a pace which varies with 
that of the current. We have to- 
day, for, instance, to cover eight 
miles in five hours, including stop- 
pages; for our boat has to be 
landed near a railway station, and 
Bradshaw consequently to be taken 
into account. It will be readily 
understood then that you can very 
rarely drop your flies twice upon 
the same spot; on the contrary, 
almost every cast is of necessity 
several feet from the last one. 
This, though painful and tantalis- 
ing to the novice as he finds him- 
self drifting over tempting spots, 
every yard of which he would in 
the ordinary way search with eager 
care, soon shows itself to be no real 
disadyantage in the long-run, since 
in the course of five hours’ fishing 
one’s flies are cast, not merely as 
often as they would be if the angler 
were on the bank, or wading, but 
a great deal oftener. For the aim 
of the coracle-fisher is to put his 
lure upon the water as frequently 
as is compatible with skill and 
neatness, Every fisherman knows 
that it is in the first three or four 
seconds after the fly drops that the 
majority of trout are hooked ; and 
as each of these quick casts falls 
on a totally fresh spot, the chances 
are really much greater than in 
ordinary bank-fishing—a fact em- 
phasised beyond discussion by the 
infinitely heavier baskets thus 
made. 

Most of the time the skilful 
Evan keeps us within convenient 
distance of the bank, sometimes 
upon one side, sometimes on the 
other, according to the likeliness 
of the water or the vagaries of the 
wind. These banks, too, for the 
most part, are overhung with 
bushy alders and willows, or still 
more deeply shaded by the droop- 
ing limbs of beeches, sycamore, or 





ash. Here where the water glides 
smoothly and swiftly under these 
straggling branches of the border- 
ing woodlands, the eye of the ex- 
perienced fisherman will be mostly 
fixed ; and if at all times it is 
skilful and pretty work casting 
three flies where dangers and diffi- 
culties threaten their safe descent, 
it is particularly so when you have 
to do this from a moving base, and 
from a distance that even Evan’s 
skill cannot keep from varying, 
It is by no means necessary to fish 
at the edge of and under these 
wooded banks. In fact, I have 
good reason to believe that Evan 
used to keep a great many of his 
passengers as far away from them 
as he possibly could ; for to catch 
your flies in a tree while speeding 
along in a coracle, is a much more 
serious affair than is the same fa- 
miliar incident upon land. But 
the angler can please himself as 
to this; sometimes, indeed, for a 
short space in broken water the 
centre of the river will be the 
obvious point of attraction. But 
it would be superfluous to touch 
further on such details. Every 
trout- fisherman of experience 
knows that an instinct and a quick 
eye for where trout will be lying 
is half the battle. A man may 
cast a perfect fly on lochs or chalk 
streams where the instinct for the 
lay of trout is not greatly needed, 
and yet find himself comparatively 
out of it where he has to hunt for 
his fish in broken water and put 
his fly into awkward places. A 
coracle gives special scope to such 
readiness of eye and hand, as you 
have fresh water almost every 
throw from which to pick your 
spot; and moreover, though it is 
usual and natural to cast on the 
side facing you, it is perfectly easy 
to put your fly anywhere else that 
catches your fancy as you glide 
along. No wrist can stand such 
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ceaseless and continual casting 
with anything but the lightest rod ; 
so when the strong half-pounders 
of these strong streams fasten, it 
is by no means the matter of a 
moment to bring them safely 
across into the jaws of Evan’s net. 
Moreover, you will be often lucky 
if the latter can save you from 
drifting over some yards of good 
water before you have unhooked 
and killed your fish, got your flies 
out of the landing-net in which 
they so invariably fasten, and 
shoot them out again over the 
whirling stream. Perhaps it will 
be understood why the term 
breathless is applicable to the 
constant activity of brain, eye, and 
hand that a day in a coracle in- 
volves if the trout are moving at 
all, and how far removed this 
busy, striving, palpitating sort of 
work is from being “‘a contempla- 
tive man’s recreation.” 

“Mind yerself, sir.” This from 
Evan, for I am so busy making 
the most of a series of little back- 
eddies that follow one another 
along a craggy shore that I have 
not noticed we are all but in the 
shoot at the head of the first big 
rapid. Evan with a push of his 
paddle turns the coracle from its 
sidelong gait, and with our faces 
looking down-stream, we rush at 
a somewhat giddy rate into the 
boil below. A few seconds of 
violent rocking and we glide on 
to the face of a wide palpitating 
pool. The flies are on one part of 
it as soon as we are on the other, 
and hardly touch the water before 
a game half-pounder fastens on 
the March brown and is leaping 
all over its heaving surface, now 
glittering in a gleam of sunlight 
that for a moment has pierced the 
surly east wind haze. ‘Keep him 
in the watter, sir, or he'll be off 
indeed, sir.” From this it may be 


gathered that Evan, though a past- 
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master of his own department, has 
somewhat exaggerated ideas of 
what can be done with a lusty 
trout thirty feet away. But this 
one, at any rate, is safely de- 
posited on the floor of the coracle, 
and is somewhat the largest of 
seven or eight already there; but 
we are not yet in the best water, 
though this is indeed a beautiful 
pool, and much beloved in autumn 
by the ascending salmon. How 
black it seems in its centre, and 
yet what an exquisite amber is 
the same water as it sweeps over 
a wide bed of fine gravel at its 
tail! What a place too for trout, 
where beyond the gravelly shallows 
the current, still holding its golden 
colour, follows in gentle ripples 
along the foot of a mossy over- 
hanging wall! Evan holds the 
coracle almost still, a sure sign 
with him of the highest pitch of 
expectation, and we fish down the 
run yard by yard, with the pre- 
cision of a wader. And here come 
down the first flies of the day, 
clouds of light duns, puffed this 
way and that, like thistle-down, 
by the chilly east wind which blows 
up-stream in fitful gusts. If you 
look close, too, you can see the 
small insects floating by scores on 
the surface of the water. Not a 
fish stirs, and yet on the way down 
we had taken half our captives on 
the miserable imitations of this 
dainty morsel. Oh! inscrutable 
denizens of the Dee, well may 
poets have sung for all ages of 
its “ wizard streams.” Perhaps it 
is the shadow of the great magi- 
cian, the great warrior, Owen 
Glyndwr, that rests upon this 
pool. For if there is in all Wales 
a spot sacred to that national hero, 
it should be this wooded corner on 
the Dee, where to-day we must 
beach our coracle, for here is old 
Rhys Williams the watcher wait- 
ing to inspect our licence and our 
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ticket. “Good morning to you, 
sir; and Evan, how arr’ you?” 
And while Evan is emptying a 
little water our craft has shipped, 
and gathering the trout into the 
creel, and talking Welsh to Rhys, 
we can turn our attention for a 
moment to yonder lofty tumulus 
that stands high above this bend 
of the river. 

On its top sighs a clump of aged 
fir-trees. At its foot stood once 
upon a time the mansion of 
Glyndwr, which Henry V. while 
but a valorous princelet burnt with 
his own hand. It seems strange 
that in this sequestered nook, 
where, but for a passing train, the 
note of the wood-pigeon, or the call 
of some rambling cock pheasant, 
are the only sounds to be heard 
above the rush of the river, the 
pulse of Welsh patriotism should 
have once beaten so strenuously. 
There, upon yonder prehistoric 
tumulus, beyond a doubt, once 
flew the dragon standard of Wales 
that Owen here unfurled after 
nearly a hundred years of peace. 
Hither! we know flocked warriors 
and bards to a hospitality for which 
the lord of Glyndyfrdwy, as long 
as a roof was over his head, was so 
famous. Good cheer flowed, music 
and song resounded; and here 
Owen, as all Wales and most of 
England believed, held commune 
with the powers of darkness and 
“called spirits from the vasty 
deep.” Hence, at any rate, from 
this quiet corner the war-note was 
sounded that desolated Wales for 
fifteen years and scarred her for a 
century ; that brought fleets from 
France, harrying the coasts of 
England ; that stirred up Scotland 
to disastrous strife; that made 
Henry V. a statesman and soldier 
from infancy; that rendered his 


father’s life a burden to him, and 
helped greatly, beyond a doubt, to 
break his iron constitution, to sap 
his nervous energy, and bring him 
to a premature grave. This igs 
story enough for a clump of 
weather-beaten fir-trees to tell; 
and a pair of ravens, bred in the 
craggy sides of the Berwyns above, 
sweeping through the grey sky, 
are not inapt emblems of the 
unconquerable rebel at whose very 
birth, as we all know— 


‘‘ The front of heaven was full of fiery 
shapes.” 


Such reflections, however, must be 
the consolation of the bank-fisher- 
man—and he sometimes needs 
some on the Dee —not of the 
coraclist. For we are off again, 
rocking down rapids, spinning 
round eddies, gliding over strong 
runs, stealing along quiet reaches, 
Walls of woodland, still bare but 
for the faint efforts of the larch, 
would in summer shut out from 
us the glimpses we now get of 
picturesque farmhouses sprinkling 
the slopes of the high hills, whose 
summits are dedicated to sheep and 
grouse, and tower on both sides of 
us far above all else. Fish have 
shown no signs as yet of rising 
freely: we pick up, however, by 
diligent casting, one here and one 
there as we drift along. Some 
come short, while now and again 
a trout, whom Evan has already 
counted in the basket, kicks off 
before it has reached his expectant 
net. But there has been no sign 
of a rise at natural fly, and we are 
nearly half-way down our course, 
when suddenly the trout seem. to 
awaken to the fact that duns, and 
even March browns, have been 
skimming over the surface at in- 
tervals for the last hourorso. Or 





1 Also to Sycherth, twelve miles to the southwards, Glyndwr’s other residence, 


destroyed by Prince Henry at same time. 





(See latter’s letter in British Museum.) 
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is it perhaps that the latter fly 
has just appeared in perfect shoals 
upon the water? At any rate, 
one of those brief periods of ac- 
tivity such as sometimes agitate 
the surface of the Dee to an extent 
I have never seen quite equalled 
upon any other river, set in among 
the fish, We are not fifty yards 
from the head of a rapid; the 
current from bank to bank is 
running with swift but even 
smoothness, shallow and of green- 
black hue from the dark weed- 
covered rocks that strew the 
bottom. We both know well 
enough that during this mad flop- 
ping and splashing the artificial 
fly has rarely much chance till the 
meal is nearly over. But the 
excitement of such moments is 
irresistible and contagious. Evan 
works his paddle vehemently and 
arrests our drift ; the whole dark 
surface of the river seems alive 
with the brown backs or yellow 
sides or vigorous splashes of feed- 
ing fish, A dozen at least are 
breaking the water within easy 
reach of our side of the coracle, 
and after many offers in various 
directions, one fat fellow of a half 
a pound prefers a March brown 
with a hook in it to the real thing. 
After more summary treatment 
than is perhaps quite fair upon 
the thin cast, he is safely netted ; 
but in the process we have been 
swept down nearer the edge of the 
rapids, and the spot we are in is 
altogether too good at such a 
moment to leave. As the line is 
clear once more I catch sight of a 
real monster roll over, far away 
towards the opposite bank. Fish 
are still tumbling about all round ; 
for in these mad orgies Dee trout, 
usually shy enough, seem to care 
little for your proximity, even if 
they won't often take your fly. 
With little hope of catching such 
a veteran at such a time, the temp- 
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tation, nevertheless, is irresistible, 
and in the hasty fashion demanded 
by the exigencies of the occasion, 
pulling out as much line from the 
reel as the little rod will carry, 
with a special effort and some luck 
I haply drop the fly on the exact 
spot. A much more wonderful 
thing happens, however, when it is 
instantly seized, and my distant 
and experienced friend leaps into 
the air and shows a noble propor- 
tion of some fourteen or fifteen 
inches at least. “Keep him in 
the watter, sir, or you will lose him 
indeed, sir,” cries out my Welsh- 
man in excitement. ‘Keep your 
paddle in the water, Evan, and 
hold us off those rapids till this 
fellow is on board.” It is really a 
most exciting tussle. “As good 
as any salmon indeed, sure,” said 
Evan afterwards. The falls are 
within thirty yards, and what with 
the attempts of the fish in the 
strong current to get over them 
and Evan’s desperate efforts to 
keep us out, the tension becomes 
something far above the average 
trouting adventure; for if either 
the fish or we, or the lot of us, get 
down into the turmoil of seething 
foam and sunken rocks, the game 
is up. The little greenheart, 
turned out by a cunning old 
artificer in Llangollen at a price 
which would surprise a crack 
London maker, bends nearly 
double, the slender gut is strained 
to its utmost powers, as the strong 
fish again and again has to be 
checked at all hazard in the strong 
stream and turned from his fatal 
course. Twice he is close to the 
net, which Evan, amid his other 
efforts, cannot readily handle, and 
which for me is impossible owing 
to the current, and each time he 
bores under the coracle to be again 
carried off by the swift water to- 
wards the rapid. If the gut 


doesn’t break, it would surely 
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seem with such unavoidably rough 
handling that the hold of the 
hook must give, and that would 
be lamentable, for a- really noble 
fellow is this one, as fish go here. 
The difficulties are not perhaps 
quite possible, even for an angler 
who is not a coraclist, to fully 
sympathise with, so it will be suffi- 
cient to say that Evan at length 
succeeds, after two or three vain 
attempts, in netting the prize. 
“A pound and a-half sure; but 
mind yourself indeed, sir.” There 
is only just time to drop net and 
fish together into the bottom of 
the coracle, for we are on the 
verge of one of those rapids that 
require navigation of a high order. 
These, indeed, to the passenger in 
a coracle, who has not yet learnt 
to put his faith in Evan Evans, are 
brief periods of excitement quite 
as great, though of a different 
order, to that of playing a pound 
trout against rapid water. It was 
these incidents of the voyage, no 
doubt, that so paralysed my golf- 
ing friend alluded to in the be- 
ginning of this paper, that he 
could not fish. It is not the waves 
of the rapids over which you 
buoyantly rock that are calculated 
to alarm, but the submerged 
boulders that strew your path and 
indicate the nearness of their heads 
to the surface by angry spouts of 
foam. The coracle, following some 
particular narrow channel well 
known to Evan, will seem indeed 
for the moment to be rushing 
headlong to destruction on one or 
other of these formidable obstacles, 
when with a timely and powerful 
twist of the paddle we are swung to 
the one side of it. Half-a-dozen 
times utter disaster, as it would 
appear, is avoided by a_hair’s- 
breadth, and all too in not much 
longer time than it takes to tell it. 

“A pound-and-a-half fish, sir, in- 
deed sure,” says Evan again, puff- 


ing somewhat from his exertions 
as we float out into the smooth 
water below, and are able to at- 
tend to our latest captive, stil] 
kicking in the net on the floor of 
the coracle. Evan proves even- 
tually to be three ounces above the 
mark ; but the rise is by no means 
over, and as it slackens, the fish 
begin to fancy not only the March 
brown, but the February red above 
it, with almost equal favour, and 
we have a busy and exciting 
quarter of an hour. No more 
pounders, but sturdy, fighting 
little fellows, such as the bracing 
water of the Dee breeds, from a 
quarter to three-quarters of a 
pound, come one after the other 
on board. These are moments 
when it ill behoves the coracle- 
fisher to allow the wind to kink 
his flies in the air, or to get them 
involved in the meshes of his land- 
ing-net when unhooking a fish. 
Time never seems quite so precious 
as then, or patience so sorely tried 
in the event of accidents, or nimble 
fingers soinvaluable. But we shall 
tire the reader’s patience with 
more details of our sport. Half 
our journey, and more than half, 
is over. The rocky bluffs and 
hanging woodlands of Glyndy- 
frdwy are left behind, and amid 
more woodlands and wondrous 
sweeps of mountain we enter the 
vale of Llangollen proper. Moel- 
y-Gamelin and Moel-Morfydd fill 
the sky upon our left. Clinging 
to the slope of the larch-clad 
heights on our right runs Tel- 
ford’s famous road, along which 
Irish mail-coaches raced in days 
of yore, and woke these deep val- 
leys with the cheery echo of their 
horns. Even in this dull wintry 
weather, with grey skies and al- 
most naked woodlands whistling 
in an east wind, the prospect from 
the river-bed is beautiful enough. 
But when, a few weeks later, it is 
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all illuminated with the glow of 
awakening spring, or even yet more, 
perhaps, when the golden glory of 
autumn is mantling between sunny 
skies and broad gleaming river, 
there is surely, as I have already 
ventured to remark, in all Britain 
no spot more absolutely perfect. 
Enough of our day, perhaps too 
much, has been dwelt upon in de- 
tail, and we must push forward the 
hand of the clock and bring within 
sound of our ears the splash of the 
horse-shoe falls at Llantisilio, where 
our voyage ends. Though it is 
two hours from sunset, all sign of 
life has ceased upon the river for 
this last half-hour, as is only to be 
expected, even though it may be 
April by the calendar, on the wane 
of so wintry a day. Our allotted 
course has to be finished, our jour- 
ney to be completed, whatever the 
moods of the trout; and as Evan 
says there are nine-and-twenty in 
the basket, there is some motive 
for endeavouring to get one more 
as we glide slowly down over the 
wind-ruffled Llantisilio deeps to- 
wards our goal. It is no use, 
however ; for here all too quickly 
is our landing-place, and here, too, 
a few hundred yards away, is the 
railway again, and the little station 
of Berwyn, famous above all rail- 
way stations in Wales for the ex- 
quisite outlook from its quiet 
rustic platform. There is to- 
night, however, no westering sun 
above the shoulders of Moel-y- 
Gamelin to illumine this bit of 
fairyland that so enchanted Rus- 
kin, as he tells us in his ‘ Fors 
Clavigera.’ Nine pounds of fish, 


however, though in no way a re- 
markable catch for a run over this 
water in a coracle, will at least 
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suffice to compensate one for the 
saddest moods that nature chooses 
to wear. As you get out and stretch 
your limbs after a five hours’ con- 
finement, coupled witb a certain 
amount of shaking in a tub three 
feet by four, your physical sensa- 
tions will be singularly opposite 
from those usual to the close of a 
day’s trouting ; your legs, instead 
of being weary from hobbling over 
rocks, will be almost numb from 
an inaction that no ordinary boat 
would compel. Your wrist will 
probably ache from having done 
about three times the usual amount 
of work ; your cheeks will burn from 
having been in a state of unceasing 
tension and almost breathless hurry 
from start to finish. The immense 
amount of water and the varied 
scenes that in a comparatively short 
space you have been through will 
leave an impression almost bewil- 
dering, and which even an intimate 
knowledge of the river does not 
wholly disentangle. Floating over 
the bosom of tideless lochs, wading 
up to the middle in broad strong 
streams, sauntering along Hamp- 
shire meadows, watching for a 
trout to dimple the still surface of 
a chalk stream, clambering up 
bushy brooks or moorland burns,— 
all have their special charms and 
their ardent patrons. But a day 
in a coracle in the vale of Llan- 
gollen is a thing entirely by itself 
in the matter of trout- fishing: 
whether or not I have given my 
readers the impression that it is 
a thing to be desired is another 
question. At any rate, to myself 
the occasional voyages I have made 
with Evan Evans, and with his 
successor, have been periods of 
unqualified delight. 

A. G, BRADLEY. 
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THE DESERTED INN. 


I CAME to a deserted inn, 
Standing apart, alone; 

A place where human joy had been, 
And only winds made moan. 


I entered by the spacious hall, 
With not a soul to see; 

The echo of my own footfall 
Was ghostly there to me. 


I came upon a sudden door, 
Which gave me no reply; 

The more I questioned it, the more 
A questioner was I. 


I lingered by the mouldy stair, 
And by the dusty sill; 

And when my faint heart said, “ Beware!” 
The silence said, “Be still!” 


From room to room I caught the stir 
Of garments vanishing,— 

The stillness trying to demur, 
When one has ceased to sing. 


Like shadows of the clouds which make 
The loneliness of noon, 

The thing I could not overtake 

Was but an instant gone. 
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’Twas summer when I reached the inn; 
The apples were in bloom; 

Before I went, the snow drove in, 
The frost was like a doom. 


At last I came upon the book 
Where visitors of yore 

Had writ their names, ere joy forsook 
-The House of Rest-no-more. 


Poor fellow-travellers, beset 
With hungers not of earth! 
Did you, too, tarry here in debt 

For things of perished worth ? 


Did something lure you like a strain 
Of music wild and vast, 

Only to freeze your blood again 
With jeers when you had passed ? 


Did visions of a fairer thing 
Than God has ever made 
Fleet through your doorways in the spring, 

And would not be delayed? ® 


Did beauty in a half-made song, 
A smile of mystery, 

Departing, leave you here to long 
For what could never be,— 


And thenceforth you were friends of peace, 
Acquainted with unrest, 

Whom no perfection could release 

From the unworldly quest ? 
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I heard a sound of women’s tears, 
More desolate than the sea, 

Sigh through the chambers of the years 
Unto eternity. 


And then beyond the fathom of sense 
I knew, as the dead know, 

My lost ideal had journeyed thence 
Unnumbered years ago. 


And from that dwelling of the night, 
With the grey dusk astir, 

I waited for the first gold light 
To let me forth to Her. 


BuLiss CARMAN. 
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ST BRENDAN 


ConNauGHT, the westérn pro- 
vince of Ireland, faces the billows 
of the Atlantic, and is bounded 
on the south and east for nearly its 
whole extent, including Clare, now 
reckoned part of Munster, by the 
Shannon. It is thus nearly en- 
circled by the Ancient Sea, an old 
Irish name for the Atlantic, and by 
the Ancient River—for Shannon 
is a contraction of shan, the old, 
and avon, a river, a name remind- 
ing us of that “ancient river, the 
river Kishon,”—not a solitary ex- 
ample of a certain likeness be- 
tween the Hebrew and the Celtic 
imagination. This noble river, 
rising in the mountain springs of 
Glangavelin, of which the chief is 
Leigmonshena, or the Shannon 
Pot, in County Sligo, and gather- 
ing waters from Lough Allen and 
other lakes of Leitrim, increases 
its volume by draining the great 
central bog of Allen, and after 
resting in Lough Ree and Lough 
Derg, pours its huge flood, the 
largest contribution of any river 
of the United Kingdom to the 
ocean, into the Atlantic through 
its long mouth, stretching from 
Limerick to Loop Head in Clare, 
and Kerry Head, the northern 
point of Munster. To the natives 
of Connaught, which has been for 
long the poorest, wildest, and least 
known part of Ireland, the great 
ocean and the great river have 
from time immemorial possessed a 
mysterious charm. In the age of 
the saints Connaught was one of 
the holiest parts of the sacred 
isle. It gave birth to some of the 
most romantic legends and pathetic 
songs. It contained some of the 
best architecture, of which frag- 
ments still remain; and it in- 
cluded, as it still does, some of the 
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rarest and most beautiful natural 
scenery. One of those legends 
which early acquired European 
fame is the Legend of the Voyage 
of St Brendan tke Navigator, 
called Brendan of Olonfert to dis- 
tinguish him from his contem- 
porary and neighbour on the other 
side of the Shannon, Brendan the 
prophet of Birr. The little town 
on the Brosna in King’s County is 
now better known by its being the 
site of Lord Rosse’s telescope than 
as the deserted Clonfert where 
Brendan’s Oollege was frequented 
in the sixth century, if we accept 
the figures of the Irish writers, by 
3000 pupils. 

If Brendan of Clonfert does not 
rank in the hierarchy of Irish 
saints quite so high as St Patrick 
the Apostle of Ireland, or St 
Columba the Apostle of Northern 
Scotland, or St Bridget the Mary 
of Ireland, his place is not much 
below them. He shines in the 
galaxy of saints, who seem at first 
view innumerable as the stars, 
as one of the first magnitude. 
There is a fascination in the story 
of his life which has incited the 
adventurers and inspired the poets 
of distant ages and many lands. 
In this combination he standsalone. 
He was not only a great scholar 
and missionary, but a bold mariner 
and traveller, so that he attracts 
our secular as well as our religious 
instincts and interests. Although 
Olonfert—now a small hamlet and 
police station in the marsh and cal- 
low lands on the Oonnaught side 
of the Shannon, about sixteen 
miles above Lough Derg and a 
mile from its usual course, which it 
often overflows—was the principal 
monastery of St Brendan, and was 
called after him Clonfert-Brendan, 
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Brendan was by birth a Kerry man. 
He was born in 484 at Fenit, a 
promontory on the north of the 
Bay of Tralee, where there is still 
the ruin of an old church. He 
was about ninety years younger 
than St Patrick and thirty-seven 
older than St Columba. His 
father, Finnloga, was the grandson 
of Alta, of the race of Kiar, from 
whom Kerry is named. Hence he 
was frequently called Brendan Mac 
Hy Alta—Brendan, the son of the 
grandson of Alta. Kiar was the 
eldest son of Fergus, king of 
Ulster, and Meave, the famous 
Queen of Connaught, so that, like 
Columba and other Irish saints, 
Brendan had. royal blood in his 
veins. He was fostered by Airde 
Mac Fidach, a wealthy stockowner 
or boaire, who gave thirty cows 
with their calves as his foster- 
gift. But from his earliest years 
his education was undertaken by 
Bishop Erc, a convert of St 
Patrick, called the Brehon or 
Judge of St Patrick’s household. 
Erc had baptised him in Tobber- 
na-Molt, the Wedders’ Well, where 
the sheep were washed, and placed 
him when yet a child in charge of 
Ita, the Bridget of Munster, in 
her convent near Limerick, where 
he remained five years. He then 
came back to Erc, in whose house 
he began the study of the Old and 
the New Testament, and neces- 
sarily also of Latin, the language 
in which alone the Scripture was 
then known to the Irish Church. 
Already destined for the priest- 
hood, and desiring to study the 
Rules of the saints of Ireland, he 
was sent to St Jarlath of Tuam, 
at his college of Cluanfors in 
Roscommon. There he continued 
to read the Scriptures, and wrote 
out not only the Rules of the older 
saints, but a Rule of his own, said 
to have been revealed by an angelic 
vision as he travelled over the plain 
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of Enna, in Upper Kerry, in Gal- 
way. This Rule was long extant 
and followed by his monastic dis- 
ciples, but is now lost. From the 
many isolated cells and oratories 
associated with the name of Bren- 
dan, it appears, like the Rule of St 
Columba, also lost, to have been of 
an eremitical character, but, unlike 
that of other hermits, to have 
combined active work with religious 
meditation. Brendan himself was 
called by St Gildas, Pater Labo- 
riosus, and is represented holding 
an oar in early miniatures. He 
was ordained by Bishop Erc, and so 
before 512, the date of that Bishop’s 
death, and probably when he had 
reached his twenty-fourth year. 
He is said to have also studied in 
the school of Finian of Clonard, 
‘the tutor of the Irish saints,” to 
whose school about the same time 
came the other Brendan of Birr, 
the two Columbas of Iona and of 
Tir-da-glass on Lough Derg, Ro- 
dan, the founder of Lorrha, and 
Enda of Aran. Probably soon 
after the conclusion of his studies, 
and when in the prime of life, 
Brendan undertook the voyage or 
voyages which have given the chief 
lustre to his name. He had refused 
the offer of land for a monastery 
from the king of Connaught, and 
lived with his disciples in wooden 
huts which have long since dis- 
appeared, or it may be in the stone 
bee-hive cells in the neighbourhood 
of Kilmakedar, near Dingle, not 
far from the place of his birth, and 
under the shadow of the mountain 
now called Brandon, after his 
name. The verses of St Luke 
read at his ordination, as we find 
them in the Life in the ‘ Book of 
Lismore,’ curiously varied from the 
Vulgate and best known earlier 
versions, —‘‘ Every one that for- 
saketh father, or mother, or sister, 
for my name’s sake, shall receive 
an hundredfold in the present, and 
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shall possess everlasting life,” con- 
tinued to echo in his ears. They 
seemed specially addressed to him ; 
for he had a dearly loved sister, 
Briga, the companion of his youth- 
ful studies, afterwards Abbess of 
Annadown, in Oonnemara. He 
had received the call which St 
Patrick heard when the voices of 
the men of the West from the wood 
of Foclut summoned him to their 
aid, and which often since has 
moved the pious and fervent heart. 
His vocation was to be a missionary 
of the Gospel. Near but not quite 
on the summit of Mount Brandon, 
which towers upwards of 3000 feet 
directly above the Western Sea, he 
had built himself a little oratory, 
now connected by a road with the 
coast still often trod by pilgrims. 
The view from it stretches over 
the boundless Atlantic, then bare 
of sails. No land is seen save the 
last promontories and a few small 
storm-swept islands of Erin. There 
in the silence of night he heard, or 
dreamed he heard, the voice of an 
angel from heaven— 


“¢ Arise, O Brendan, for God hath 
given thee what thou soughtest, even 
the Land of Promise.’ Then Brendan 
arose, and his mind was glad at that 
answer, and he goes alone to Sliabh 
Daidche,”—a ridge or perhaps an 
older name of Mount Brandon,—“ and 
he saw the mighty intolerable ocean 
on every side, and then he saw the 
beautiful noble island with trains of 
angels rising from it. And after that 
he remains for three days, and again 
he fell asleep. So then the angel 
of the Lord came to commune with 
him, and said, ‘I will be along with 
thee for ever and ever, and I will 
teach thee how to find the beautiful 
island which thou hast seen and which 
thou desirest to obtain.’ Brendan 
then wept exceedingly because of his 
— at the angel’s answer, and he 
rendered thanks to God.” 


What was the noble island of 
the vision? Was it the angelic 
land, heaven itself, or the great 
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continent of the West, which at a 
far-off date seemed to fulfil the 
prophecy to so many of the Celtic 
race? Or was it the Isles of the 
Faroes and Iceland, where we 
know for certain the Papas or 
Fathers of the early Irish Church 
preceded the heathen Norsemen ? 
Or was it only Barra or another 
of the Scottish Hebrides where 
the name of Brendan has been 
long venerated? We cannot tell. 
The text of the legend has been 
corrupted and added to, and is 
variously interpreted; but the 
substance of the legend and of the 
reality which probably underlies 
it would have been spoilt if the 
promised land had been known 
before it was reached, and the 
mists of earth had not veiled 
Paradise from human sight. It 
would profit little to inquire how 
far fancy coloured even the earli- 
est forms of Brendan’s story :— 


‘* The three vessels the sage sailed 
Over the Wave Voice of the flowing sea. 
Thirty men in each vessel he had 

Over the storm of the crested sea. 
Three ranks of oars had they 

For every vessel fair the decision ; 

A sail of hides with powerful knowledge 
In the three vessels which sailed ” ; 


and his seven years’ absence belongs 
to a well-known form of early 
Teutonic as well as Celtic numeri- 
cal inventions to aid the memory 
which already were, or by their 
frequent use became, sacred. The 
triad and the septet were the 
favourites with the Celts. The 
facts of the vision or dream, and 
of a long voyage taken by Brendan 
and his comrades, appear the most, 
perhaps the only, certain points. 
What more natural than that one 
bred on the texts of the Holy 
Scriptures, which so often, both in 
the Old and the New Testament, 
speak of a Promised Land, a new, 
unknown, beautiful country, and 
living in ‘constant view of the mys- 
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terious ocean, which must lead 
somewhere, but no one knew whi- 
ther, should, fired by imagination, 
the desire for adventure, and love 
of the new-found Gospel, dream 
such dreams and undertake such 
voyages? What is most remark- 
able and difficult to explain in the 
voyage of Brendan, as it has come 
down to us, is that the missionary 
object, though stated as its cause, 
vanishes as the story proceeds, 
and the legend is filled with the 
wonders of new lands and the 
marvels of nature. Before leaving 
Ireland, Brendan, who had been 
incited to the voyage by an older 
monk, Berinthus, visited Enda in 
Aran Mor and was encouraged to 
proceed on his voyage. Brendan, 
it must be remembered, was not 
the only navigator amongst the 
early Irish monks who, living 
many of them on islands and 
subsisting largely on fish, must 
have known more about the sea 
than their successors, Enda and 
Brecan of Aran, Molaise of Innis- 
murray, and the other patrons of 
the western isles of Ireland, and a 
little later Columba and other mis- 
sionaries of the Scottish Hebrides, 
constantly travelled by water at 
least along the coast. Others 
pushed their frail coracles of hide 
or canoes of hollowed trees farther, 
trusting to favourable winds and 
daring tempestuous seas. The 
voyage of Cormac “to find a 
desert in the ocean” is commemo- 
rated both in the poems and the 
life of St Columba :— 


‘*Thou art welcome, O comely Cormac, 

From o’er the all-teeming sea ; 

What sent thee forth ; where hast thou 
been 

Since the time we were on the same path ? 

Two years and a month to this night 

Is the time that thou hast been wander- 
ing from port to port, 


From wave to wave: resolute the 


energy, 
To traverse the wide ocean |” 
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“The Dialogue of Oolumcille and 
Oormac in Hy, after escaping from 
the Coire Brecain [Corryvreckan], 
and after searching the boundlegs 
ocean till he reached the cold re. 
gion,” is the characteristic title of 
the poem of which the above lines 
form the first stanza. There is a 
distinct class of Irish tales called 
Imramas, or “ Rowings About,” 
whose contents date from before 
the dawn of certain history, or, 
what is almost the same thing, the 
advent of Christianity. If we ac- 
cept these tales as a reflex of what 
actually happened, it is not possi- 
ble to date the time when such 
voyages commenced ; for they had 
been made not merely by Christian 
but by heathen Celts, whose my- 
thological tales, indeed, always 
bring the founders of their race 
from distant Eastern lands by sea 
to Ireland. But of all the voyagers 
of the early Christian age, Bren- 
dan was deemed the greatest. The 
account of his preparation, and 
the western direction in which he 
is said to have sailed, point at 
least to the hope of reaching a 
more distant shore than either 
Britain or Brittany, to which some 
writers suppose his voyage to have 
been limited. 

The discovery of America by 
the Norsemen in the tenth cen- 
tury, though often doubted, is now 
well established. Following in the 
track of Eric the Red, who 
had found Greenland and settled 
there about 985, Biarni Herjulf- 
son, whose father had been one of 
the Greenland settlers, came by 
chance upon the North American 
coast. He was followed by Leif 
Ericson in a boat with only thirty- 
five men, who made their way across 
the northern ocean to a country 
they called Helluland, the flat 
stony coasts of Labrador and New- 
foundland ; Markland, the wooded 
shores of Nova Scotia; and Vin- 
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land, the fruit- and vine-growing 
district of New England. In 1002 
Thorwald, the brother of Leif Eric- 
son, again crossed from Greenland 
to America, but lost his ship and 
was killed by the Skraelings, 
probably the Esquimaux. Other 
adventurers at long intervals con- 
tinued the same northern route 
till the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when Greenland began to 
be overrun by Esquimaux, and the 
smal] settlements of Norsemen on 
the north and east were practically 
destroyed. A more southern part 
of America, whose exact position 
it is impossible precisely to fix, 
had been discovered by another 
Norse adventurer, Ari Marson, to 
which the name was given of 


“Whiteman’s Land, which some call 
Great Ireland [Ireland hit mikla]. 
It lies to the west in the sea near to 
Vinland the Good, and six days’ sail- 
ing west from Ireland. From thence 
could Ari not get away and was there 
baptised. This story first told Rafn 
the Limerick merchant, who had long 
lived at Limerick in Ireland. Thus 
said also Thorkell Gellerson that Ice- 
landers had stated who had heard 
Thorfin, Jarl of the Orkneys, relate 
that Ari was recognised in White- 
man’s Land, and could not get away 
from thence, but was there much 
respected.” 


The six days’ sail must be an 
error, but there seems no reason to 
doubt this passage in the Icelandic 
Lauduama Bok, which is corrobor- 
ated by other passages in the Sagas. 
A very ingenious theory has been 
founded on these by Charles Chris- 
tian Rafn, the well-known Dan- 
ish scholar, and Mr Beamish and 
Mr Dominic Daly, the Irish an- 
tiquaries, namely, that the earlier 
white men who had reached this 
more southern part of the Ameri- 
can coast were Irish, and that 
Brendan and his missionary monks 
may have been amongst them, and 
planted the seeds of Ohristianity 





in the country where Ari Marson 
the heathen Norseman was bap- 
tised. This would be in accord- 
ance with the analogy of the case 
of Iceland, which had been dis- 
covered by the Irish monks before 
it was settled by Norse adven- 
turers. All this, however, is con- 
jecture, and though the name of 
Great Ireland must be deemed to 
favour it, the fact of an early dis- 
covery and colonisation of any 
part of America -by the Irish can- 
not be deemed proved. The Irish 
Icelandic connection certainly did 
not commence till several centuries 
after the time of Brendan. It is 
more probable that the supposed 
discovery of Brendan, like the 
Welsh claim of a similar discovery 
by Madoc, is legendary, though it 
cannot be pronounced beyond the 
bounds of possibility. It was 
admitted as a subject worthy of 
further research by the illustri- 
ous Humboldt, whether the Celt 
did not precede the Scandinavian 
in the northern shores of the 
Atlantic. 

The tale of Brendan’s voyage in 
its earliest form tells nothing of a 
discovery of America or of anything 
like that great continent. Its chief 
incidents are the landing of Bren- 
dan and his crew on the Isle of 
Sheep, the Isle of Birds, and the 
Isle of Vines ; the celebration of 
Easter on the whale’s back, which 
they took for another island ; the 
meeting with Judas on an iceberg 
or rock, where he was allowed 
respite from hell in reward for his 
charity to a poor leper of Joppa to 
whom he gave his cloak ; visits to 
the island of the monk St Ailba 
and his silent company, and to St 
Paul the first hermit, and their 
final arrival at the Paradise of de- 
lights, which was free from all the 
ills of earth, and which had been 
the object of their search. We are 
here in the region of fantastic 
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romance. Much of the colouring 
closely resembles the early and in 
part heathen tale of ‘The Voyage 
of Bran, Son of Febal,” the poem of 
Lucian called ‘The True Story of 
a Traveller,” and the “ Phenix” 
of Venusius Fortunatus, which was 
translated into Anglo-Saxon by the 
writer of the poem of Maeldun. 
But the facts of St Brendan’s life, 
substantially the same in many 
Irish versions, and always includ- 
ing a long western voyage as an 
integral part, preclude the suc- 
cess of the attempt of Mr Nutt 
to dissolve the whole story into a 
folk-myth. That it grew into one 
in the middle ages is equally beyond 
doubt. Like all good stories, if 
well told it could not be told too 
often, or fail to be bettered in the 
telling. It spread through Europe, 
and is said to have been a special 
favourite in Holland. The French 
trouvéres and their early English 
compeers put the story into metre ; 
and a prose life of Brendan is one 
of the earliest pieces of English 
prose. It was known in Spain 
and Italy, and is supposed to have 
been one of the sources which fed 
the imagination of Dante. One 
of its marvels, the landing on the 
whale, was borrowed in the tale 
of Sinbad in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 

A different form of the same 
legend may be traced in the En- 
chanted Island called Hy Brasil, 
supposed to have been lost or sunk 
beneath the waves, perhaps only 
an atmospheric illusion like the 
shadow of the Brocken. The last 
mariner who claimed to have 
landed on Brasil was Captain John 
Nisbet of Killybegs, Co. Donegal, 
on the 2nd of March 1674, after a 
most terrible thick mist of fog had 
cleared away. In like manner 
expeditions had sailed from the 
Antilles and the Oanaries so late 
as 1526 and 1570 in search of 
Brendan’s Paradise Island. Of 








Brendan’s own life there is a Latin 
and several Irish versions, the 
earliest possibly that in the ‘ Book 
of Lismore’ recently translated by 
Mr Whitley Stokes. The story 
has a special attraction for poets, 
It is told in one of the best modern 
Irish poems by Denis Florence 
MacCarthy, and in a shorter bal- 
lad on Hy Brasil, the Isle of the 
Blessed, by Gerald Griffin. Kings- 
ley has introduced Brendan in his 
tales of the Hermits, and Mat- 
thew Arnold in a striking repre- 
sentation of the Judas episode. 
More marvellous than the fiction, 
if it be a fiction, is the fact that 
Brendan’s voyage and the supposed 
existence of the western island of 
Brasil must be numbered amongst 
the causes which conspired to the 
real discovery of America, 


“On 15th July 1480,” says an Eng- 
lish chronicler, William of Worcester, 
or his continuator, “the ship of John 
Jay the younger, of 800 tons, and 
another began their voyage from 
King’s Road (in the Bristol Channel) 
to the island of Brasil, to the west of 
Ireland. Thlyde ['Th. Lyd ?] was the 
pilot, the most scientific mariner of all 
England, and news came to Bristol on 
Monday, September 18th, 1481, that 
the said ships sailed about the sea dur- 
ing nine months [weeks ?| and did not 
find the island, but being driven by 
tempests, returned to a port on the 
coast of Ireland for the repose of 
themselves and their mariners.” 


There are some causes which, 
though baffled oft, are ever won. 
Defeat begets new endeavour, and 
new endeavour at last produces 
victory. It was from the port of 
Bristol that the Cabots, the pre- 
cursors of Columbus, sailed. And 
it was visited by Oolumbus him- 
self, who had also gone to Iceland 
in 1477, and probably to Ireland, 
in search of information at a time 
when these legends of St Brendan 
and the island of Brasil were in 
the air. One Irish writer tells us 
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that Daniel Macguire, an Irish- 
man, one of the crew of Columbus, 
was the first to jump ashore on 
the American coast ; but this, like 
the statement of an earlier date 
that the Norsemen found in 
America a race who spoke a 
language like Irish, we would not 
like to vouch for. Yet while we 
prefer history and its truth, let us 
not ignore the legendary in his- 
tory, or despise the power it exer- 
cises not only on the imagination 
but on the lives of men. 

It has been maintained by other 
writers that Brendan not only 
never reached America nor found 
an earthly Paradise, but that his 
wanderings were directed to the 
coasts of Ireland and Britain. 
Certainly it is with these, and 
especially the west coast of Scot- 
land, that he is most closely asso- 
ciated in the names of places, 
churches, and festivals ; and it can 
scarcely be doubted that he visited 
some of these places, even if he 
went farther. The natives of 
Bute were long known as Bran- 
dani or St Brendan’s men, prob- 
ably the serfs or retainers of a 
monastery dedicated to St Bren- 
dan; and that islandderives its own 
name, according to Fordun, from 
the bothy or cell he erected on it. 
He was the patron of ancient 
churches on the island of Seil near 
Oban, Mull, and St Kilda. A tale 
of the wrath of St Brendan ona 
money-grubber who broke his day 
by working was taken down from 
oral recitation in Barra by Mr 
Carmichael, to whom we owe the 
preservation of so many tradi- 
tions of the Hebrides. The pas- 
sage between Arran and Kin- 
tyre is still called Kilbrennan 
Sound. There were fairs on his 
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day, 16th May, at Kilbirnie in 
Ayrshire, and Inveraray, and in 
the east of Scotland at Banff and 
Kirkcaldy. Kirk Braddon on the 
Isle of Man was dedicated to him ; 
and there was a chapel in Bris- 
tol named in his honour. Bristol 
was in the middle ages the great 
port of England for the northern 
voyage to Iceland, and both before 
and after the discovery of America 
for the western voyage across the 
Atlantic. All these are places on 
or near the coast. It is difficult, 
of course, to be certain whether 
they all refer to the same saint, 
for there was another, as we have 
seen, of the same name; or if they 
do, whether the dedications were 
made during his life or are rather 
reflections of his later medieval 
fame. His visit to Columba in 
Himba, perhaps Tiree, vouched by 
Adamnan, and to Madoc in Llan- 
carvan in South Wales, as well as 
the connection of the legend with 
that of St Maclou in Brittany, cer- 
tainly point to coasting voyages 
round Britain. But as it is im- 
possible to accept the view that 
his wonderful voyage is a mere 
myth, neither can the opposite 
hypothesis be safely held, that it 
was merely such voyages that were 
expanded into the great Atlantic 
enterprise in search of the Land 
of Promise or earthly Paradise. If 
later mariners sailed, as we know 
they did, for long on the ocean 
to rediscover the legendary land 
Brendan had found, or Brasil, the 
Island of the Blest, why may not 
Brendan himself have sought to 
gain the Promised Land of the 
prophetic vision? The whole 
legend vanishes into mist if he did 
not brave the greater waves of the 
Western Ocean in search of some 





1 There was in one of Columbus’s vessels on his first voyage, amongst the 
sailors who died in Hispaniola, one Guillemo Ires of Galney, which has been 


guessed to mean William Irish of Galway. 
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less known and more splendid 
prize than the shores of Britain. 

The facts of his life in Ireland, 
after he had ceased to travel the 
ocean and begun in his mature age 
to found monasteries and churches, 
are better authenticated. They 
rest not only on the traditionary 
tales, but on the real evidence of 
ruins of churches and other build- 
ings. Some of these may still be 
seen, though none date so far back 
as his life, and they can only have 
succeeded those which he had him- 
self built. 

It was probably after his re- 
turn from voyaging that Brendan 
founded his first great monastery 
at Ardfert in Kerry, about five 
miles from Tralee, which after- 
wards became the see of that 
county: At a later date he crossed 
the Shannon and received as gifts 
from Aedh, king of Connaught, 
the site of the nunnery of Anna- 
down for his sister, St Briga, on 
the shores of Lough Corrib, and 
for himself the long low island of 
Innisquin in the same lake, where 
he planted a monastery. It was 
in this island that his nephew, the 
far-famed St Fursa, whose story 
Miss Stokes has told so well, was 
born and baptised by Brendan. He 
was the son of his brother Fintan 
and Gelges, daughter of a king or 
prince of Leinster, and emulated 
his uncle in his wanderings as a 
missionary, though his travels were 
on the continent of Europe and not 
on the ocean. Another retreat of 
Brendan was Inishglora, off the 
coast of Mayo, where an oaken 
statue of him may still be seen in 
the ruins of his oratory. 

The most important of his 
foundations was made towards the 
end of his life, when about 560 
(the dates vary from 558 to 563) 
he erected ‘the great church and 
monastery of Clonfert. There is 
no special beauty in the site, as 
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there is in the case of so many 
monasteries. An isolated spot of 
meadowland about a mile from the 
Shannon, surrounded by marshes 
or callows, and probably then, as 
now, with fine beeches and elms, 
was chosen for its comparative 
seclusion from the highway of the 
great river. The Shannon cannot 
be seen, yet is near enough to allow 
its use as a means of communica- 
tion with the other monasteries 
on the islands of Lough Derg and 
Lough Re and the seven churches 
of Clonmacnois, and as an abun- 
dant source of a supply of fish, so 
necessary for a community which 
fasted long and often. 

The fame of St Brendan attracted 
a crowd of students, though the 
number of 3000 is conventional, 
and has been explained as the total 
of all his monasteries—an explan- 
ation purely conjectural which 
explains nothing. We must re- 
member there were then no other 
schools. The love of learning, the 
fervour of Ohristian piety, the 
zeal of missionary enterprise, were 
powerful magnets to draw the eager 
Irish youth to a master who had 
done and seen so much. The 
Jesuit Campion describes an Irish 
school in 1570, which was probably 
superior in its accommodation to 
that of Brendan in the sixth cen- 
tury: “I have seen them where 
they kept school, ten in some 
one chamber, grovelling upon 
couches of straw, their bookes 
at their noses, themselves lying 
flatte prostrate, and so to chaunt 
out their lessons by piece-meale, 
being the most part lustie fel- 
lowes of 25 yeares and upwards.” 
Nor did the early Irish student 
demand the luxuries of our modern 
colleges. His allowance was more 
likely three hundred pence than 
three hundred poundsa-year, which, 
we hear, is deemed insufficient for 
the colleges on the banks of the 
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Isis and the Oam. It is singular 
that no vestige of the rude cells 
inhabited by St Brendan, his monks 
and pupils, have survived at Olon- 
fert as they have at other places 
ofhissojourn. Perhaps they dwelt 
in wooden booths. The earliest 
part of the existing church was 
built at least four centuries after 
his death. He lived to extreme 
old age, and died at his sister’s 
convent of Annadown in 577, from 
which his body was brought and 
buried at Clonfert. No trace of 
his tomb has yet been found. Nor, 
with the exception of a single 
broken slab, with the name Brecan 
in Irish characters, are there any 
early inscriptions on crosses. Pos- 
sibly the graveyard within the 
ramparts of Clonmacnois was used 
as the general cemetery; but the 
same desire to lie near the dust of 
a saint which still leads many to 
make pilgrimages and seek burial 
near the grave of St Kieran, might 
have been expected to make others 
resort to the last resting-place of 
St Brendan. His well is shown at 
the root of a tree in an adjoining 
field, and is still occasionally 
visited, but there is no other form 
of pilgrimage. We have been there 
three or four times and never met 
another pilgrim. On our last visit 
it was pleasant to find that the 
preservation of the ancient church 
is being carefully attended to by the 
zealous rector Canon Maclarney, 
so far as the means at his disposal 
admit. No one who contributes 
need fear that the restoration, 
which is being carried out by Mr 
Fuller, one of the most skilful and 
experienced Irishchurch architects, 
will be only another form of demoli- 
tion. It is surprising that anything 
ancient has remained, so repeatedly 
has Olonfert been burnt, plundered, 
and destroyed. What may have 
been the original buildings of St 
Brendan were burnt in 744 and 
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again in 748. In the following 
century it was thrice spoilt and 
burnt by Turgesius, the great 
Danish Viking, whom some iden- 
tify with Ragnar Lodbrog, in 839 
and in 845, the year of his death. 
His successor, Earl Tomar, “a 
fierce, cruel, rough man of the 
Lochlans,” again burnt it in 868, 
and was said to have died mad 
three days after by the vengeance 
of St Brendan. After the ex- 
pulsion of the Danes in the next 
century, the work of spoliation 
and destruction was carried on by 
the Irish and Anglo-Irish chiefs 
of Connaught and of Munster, of 
which there are entries in the an- 
nals of 1015, 1031, 1045, 1065, and 
1179. In 1204 William de Burgo, 
the ancestor of the Clanricarde 
Burkes, spoiled all the churches 
of Connaught, including Clonfert. 
From that time till the middle of 
the sixteenth century it appears to 
have enjoyed comparative peace. 
But in 1541 Felim O’Melaghlin, 
the chief of the Clan Colman, from 
the other side of the Shannon, ac- 
cording to the Four Masters, went 
to “Olonfert and demolished and 
plundered the great church and the 
monastery,” in revenge for the 
plunder of St Saran’s church in 
King’s County by the three sons of 
O’Madden, the chief of the district 
in which Clonfert lies. These de- 
structions must have been partial, 
or the accounts of them were ex- 
aggerated. © 

No part of the church proper 
now standing is deemed by the 
best authorities later than the fif- 
teenth century. But the most in- 
teresting portions are much older, 
though opinions vary as to their 
exact date. These are the chancel 
with the east window, whose style 
is similar to that in St Kieran’s 
churchat Clonmacnois; the sacristy 
with its barrel-shaped roof; and 
the decorated west porch, which 
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recalls, but excels in the exuber- 
ance of its carving, the greater 
arches of Tuam and Cashel. It 
is difficult to avoid exaggeration 
in its description. Almost every 
square inch has some variety of 
ornament, It resembles the intri- 
cate and delicate minutiz of the 
Irish masterpieces in illumination 
and metal-work, rather than any 
other fabric of stone. If it sins, 
it is in over-elaboration ; yet the 
whole is harmonious, and has a 
good effect at a little distance as 
well as on closer inspection. Still 
it is one of the works of architec- 
ture, like the Alhambra or the 
Chapel of Roslin, which we feel it 
was well to have done once but 
would not bear repetition. Fortu- 
nately such buildings are not likely 
to be ‘imitated. Mr Brash, the 
historian of Irish architecture, 
modestly declined to draw it, and 
said it could be reproduced accu- 
rately only by photography. This 
doorway is built of sandstone, and 
consists of six orders of arches 
resting upon a similar number of 
jambs, shafts, and piers. A seventh 
limestone arch was added within 
the six at a later date, which re- 
duces the entrance from 5 feet 3 
inches to 3 feet 3 inches. The 
whole is surmounted by an acute- 
pitched gable, which has three 
human heads above its finial, and 
is divided by diagonal lines of flat 
mouldings, the panels thereby made 
being alternately filled with human 
heads and foliage in bold relief. 
There are fifteen heads with dis- 
tinct faces, though now much 
worn, which, with two at the lower 
corners of the gable and the three 
at the top, make twenty in all. 
These are evidently heads of 
monks or saints, and were in- 
tended for likenesses of persons, 
some with and others without 
beards. We have seen no con- 
jecture who are represented by 


them, and are tempted to guess 
that the three at the top may be St 
Brendan, St Cainnech or Canice 
of Kilkenny, and St Barr of Cork, 
with whom Brendan is said in an 
old Irish verse to have had a special 
alliance :— 


‘¢ The unity of Cainnech and Barr 

And of Brendan, both one and the 
other ; 

Whoever outrages any one of them, 

The miracles of the others will be 
avenging him.” 


This would be a specially appro- 
priate trio to guard the door of 
Clonfert, for the word translated 
miracles (ferta) is the same as 
occurs in the latter half of Clon- 
fert. Its original meaning was a 
trench dug for burial, and the 
secondary meaning of miracle 
originated from the miracle-work- 
ing power of the graves of the 
saints. The other heads may be 
those of the coarbs or successors 
of St Brendan. The date of the 
porch is placed by Mr Brash be- 
fore 1180, during the abbotship of 
Peter O’Mordha, a Oistercian ; 
but by Ware a century later, be- 
tween 1266 and 1296, during that 
of the Italian Bishop John, who 
in 1296 was promoted to the see 
of Benevento. 

Not less beautiful in its sim- 
plicity than the decorated porch is 
the chancel window, which is com- 
posed of a couplet of semicircular 
opes 8 feet high from sill to 
soffet, and splaying inwardly from 
124 inches external measurement 
to 74 feetinternally. This window 
resembles that of Temple Righ at 
Clonmacnois, but has two semi- 
circular-headed panels in each splay 
which add greatly to its effect. 
Its date has been conjectured by 
Mr Brash as the latter part of the 
tenth or beginning of the eleventh 
century. 

The sacristy on the north wall 
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of the chancel is a barrel-roofed 
chamber with the marks of the 
wattles which formed the frame 
for its construction still visible in 
the mortar. It may be the oldest 
part of the building. The chancel 
arch has several curious devices on 
the piers, amongst them a mer- 
maid, with looking-glass and comb 
—a symbol, no doubt, of St Bren- 
dan’s distant voyages. 

The recent work has been chiefly 
confined to necessary repairs; but 
at a short distance to the north a 
fragment of what was probably a 
part of the monastery has been 
found, and an arch of a lower level, 
discovered in the sacristy, gives 
indication of an underground pas- 
sage, which well deserves explora- 
tion and may lead to further 
discoveries. The bishop’s palace, 
erected by Bishop Dawson in 1643, 
immediately adjoins the graveyard. 
In its grounds there is an avenue 
of fine yews which does not lead 
to the palace, and may probably 
have been a recreation walk of the 
monks, though the trees now 
standing are not so ancient as to 
date back to pre- Reformation 
times. The Roman bishop Roland 
de Burgo submitted to Henry 
VIII., retaining his see and ob- 
taining a gift of the temporali- 
ties of the Abbey; but the two 
last abbots, Henry and William 
O’Gormacan, supported by the 
O’Maddens, and making prudent 
compromises with the bishop, held 
the revenues till 1571, when on 
the death of William O’Gormacan 
the whole lands and rents were 
united to the bishopric. Like 
several other Irish dioceses, Clon- 
fert had a Scottish bishop in the 
reign of Oharles I. in the person 
of William Baillie of the Uni- 
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versity of Glasgow, who held the 
see from 1644 to 1664, when he 
died at Clonfert and was buried 
in the cathedral. 

Clonfert was united to Kilmac- 
duagh in 1602, and to Killaloe and 
Kilfenora in 1834, and since that 
date has been part of the united 
diocese of Killaloe, Kilfenora, Clon- 
fert, and Kilmacduagh, in the 
Protestant Church of Ireland. 
Its cathedral is still used. In the 
Roman Church it continues a 
separate diocese, whose present 
bishop is Dr John Healy, the 
learned and eloquent author of 
‘Treland’s Ancient Schools and 
Scholars,’ the best representative 
of Irish Roman Catholic historical 
scholarship in recent times. 

To the visitor who now seeks its 
remote site and scanty remains of 
old Irish architecture, the ques- 
tion would be put by many, 
“What went you out to see? A 
few old carved stones and a brack- 
ish well?” But we may answer, 
“ Nay, rather the hallowed ground 
where more than 1300 years ago 
was laid the corpse of St Brendan, 
the saint who taught the Gospel 
to a Connaught wilder than the 
Oonnaught of Cromwell, introduced 
it to several isolated places on our 
Scottish coasts and adjacent isles, 
and who, if he did not discover 
America by his daring voyages, set 
the example to those who did; 
whose story, if we may for a mo- 
ment allegorise the legend or in- 
terpret its spirit, teaches still that 
beyond America or any part of 
man’s earthly dwelling-place there 
is a Land of Promise, which can 
as yet only be seen in visions of 
the imagination. ‘For now we 
see through a glass darkly.’” 

Aineas J. G. Mackay. 
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‘‘ ARE there many Bashi-Bazouks 
here?” tremulously asked an Eng- 
lish nurse at Volo when the Turks 
occupied the town. “Only myself 
and half-a-dozen others,” replied 
the correspondent. An upstand- 
ing, clear-eyed, clear-skinned young 
Englishman—in a fez, to be sure, 
but also in a Norfolk jacket and 
cord breeches—was not the lady’s 
conception of a Bashi-Bazouk at 
all. She had never seen a Bashi- 
Bazouk; probably none of the 
Europeans who had been making 
history in panic-stricken Volo had 
ever seen a Bashi-Bazouk. But 
they were all quite sure that the 
Turkish army was full of them, 
that they were terrible fellows 
when roused, and that they gener- 
ally were roused. It was some- 
thing of a revelation when they 
learned: that the only Bashi-Ba- 
zouks with the army were English 
and American, French and German 
correspondents—most of them in- 
nocent creatures enough. For 
Bashi- Bazouk means a civilian 
who carries arms, and the only peo- 
ple answering to that description 
were the correspondents. The mind 
of the Turkish private does not 
comprehend the nature and func- 
tions of a journalist. Therefore, 
“Have you seen the English 
Bashi-Bazouks with long whips?” 
“Yes ; they have gone to eat 
with the German Bashi - Bazouk 
with the black horse.” So spoke 
the more highly educated: the 
simpler souls from remote Asia 
lumped us all together as “ Bashi- 
Bazouk Allamanni,” under the im- 
pression that all men out of uni- 
form who wore boots must be 
Germans. 

We were strange beasts to them. 
They used to stare at us, if they 
came on us suddenly, with the 


fixed, expanding eyes of a horse 
that is about to shy. Yet, after 
all, the Turk’s ignorance of Europe 
is a small thing by the side of 
Europe’s ignorance of the Turk. 
The Turk’s mind is at least a 
blank ; the European’s is usually 
crammed with the grotesquest 
errors. -The late war, which 
otherwise has done no good to 
anybody, has focussed a good 
many of these queer delusions, and 
given an opportunity to certain 
Europeans of bringing the eye of 
experience to bear on them. Per- 
haps the experience is neither very 
wide nor very deep. But con- 
sidering the prodigies of credulity 
and irrelevance which stand to 
the credit of some correspondents 
who saw bits of the Turkish army 
through field- glasses, and many 
leader-writers who saw nothing 
at all, there is value even in a 
pair of not over-sharp eyes and 
rather less than the ordinary en- 
dowment of common-sense. I 
doubt if any of us who were 
with the Turkish army knows 
enough to write a trustworthy his- 
tory of the war; I doubt if there 
ever was a war about which it 
was so heart-breakingly impossible 
to be sure of a name or a number 
or a date. But there never was 
a war of which it was so easy 
either to be quite sure that the 
popular impressions were ludi- 
crously wrong, or to be so confi- 
dent in trying to correct them. 
Because the Turks wore sloppy 
canvas slippers tied on with string, 
instead of the ammunition boot, it 
was predicted with the calmness 
of inevitable certainty that they 
were a disorderly rabble who could 
never stand a day before the civil- 
ised, disciplined, well - equipped 
forces of Greece. Because the 
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Turks afterwards drove these dis- 
ciplined forces like sheep before 
them, it was immediately inferred 
that the Turkish army was a mag- 
nificently organised machine, like 
the German, of which civilised 
Europe must take account hence- 
forward. From that it was an 
easy step to the conviction that it 
was mainly officered by Germans. 
In spite of this civilising influence, 
it appeared that the Turks com- 
mitted horrible atrocities wherever 
they went. And because it was 
indisputable that the Turks had 
burned the rafters of a few mud 
huts, and looted a chicken or so 
for the pot, they were once more 
a gang of disorganised ruflians, 
who were carrying on war with a 
devilish cruelty that war had never 
seen before. In April we were to 
admire the Greeks for the victories 
they were just going to win; in 
May we were to weep for the 
awful sufferings they had under- 
gone. Why we were not, con- 
trariwise, to pity the impending 
sufferings of the Turks in April 
and acclaim their triumphs in May, 
nobody ever seems to have ex- 
plained. 

The easiest to contradict of 
these nonsensical stories is that 
which refers to the German officers. 
Being the easiest dispelled, it is 
also the most instructive. Grumb- 
kow Pasha—a colonel, I think, in 
the Kaiser’s artillery—arrived at 
headquarters on the third day of 
the war. He was called Inspector- 
General of Artillery; he held no 
executive command ; he was never 
in a position to give an order. 
For four days he sat on the top of 
the Meluna Pass and gave advice, 
which, as a rule, was not followed. 
After that he went down into the 
Plain and accompanied the force 
which occupied Larissa—some four- 
and-twenty hours after the last 
Greek soldier had left it. He 
stayed in Larissa some two or 
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three days, during which time the 
Turkish army consistently did 
nothing, and then he went back to 
Constantinople. “It is better 
so,” explained a Turkish officer, 
with the charming simplicity of 
his race; “otherwise it might be 
said in Europe that our successes 
were due tohim.” Ismiled. For 
if there was one man who had a 
right to be angry at any connection 
of his name with Edhem Pasha’s 
operations, it was Grumbkow. To 
make him responsible for the dila- 
tory incapacity which first failed 
to rout the Greeks at Mati, and 
then to crush them utterly when 
they kindly routed themselves— 
it would be blasting Grumbkow’s 
reputation as a soldier for ever 
and ever, 

So the Inspector-General of 
Artillery went away to receive an 
order set in brilliants. And ex- 
cepting him there was no single 
German officer, other than the 
military attaché and two corre- 
spondents, with the Turkish army 
at any single moment of the 
campaign, from the first action to 
the last. Then why does Mr 
Stephen Grant talk about “the 
Turco-German artillery”? And 
why does Captain Pirie—a mem- 
ber of Parliament, it appears, so 
that a few years ago he would 
have been a responsible person— 
say that ‘‘ actually he was told by 
the Greek artillery officers that 
they could easily recognise whether 
German or Turkish officers were 
training the guns, by the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of their 
aim”? How can intelligent men, 
who after all were at the seat of 
war, bring themselves to pro- 
pagate such absurdities? To be 
sure, “ Turco-German” is a con- 
veniently indefinite suggestion, and 
may mean no more than that the 
guns were made at Essen, or that 
the commander of the battery 
studied at Berlin; only in that 
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case it would be neither more nor 
less misleading to call the Greek 
infantry ‘ Greco-Austrian,” since 
their rifles were made at Steyr. 
But Captain Pirie commits himself 
to a definite statement which is 
utterly and ridiculously false. 
Why? Nobody will accuse him 
of bad faith. His folly consists 
simply in believing what “the 
Greek artillery officers” told him. 
And, indeed, believing what 
Greeks said is probably the main 
cause of half the misapprehensions 
about the war. It is difficult at 
first to disbelieve what you are 
told by a whole army, especially 
when the army believes it itself. 
But until you train yourself to do 
this—until you train your mind 
into such a habit of scepticism 
that it instinctively disbelieves 
everything it hears—you are quite 
unfitted to form a judgment upon 
anything that happens in the 
Levant. 

Lying is not confined to the 
Greeks. It is worst with the 
Greeks and the Armenians, be- 
cause they are cleverest; but it 
flourishes exceedingly among Turks 
and Jews, and all Levantines. 
There are two kinds of it. One 
is the ordinary lie, with intent to 
deceive, such as we know it in the 
West. Of such lies as this the 
regal seats are Athens and Con- 
stantinople. Athens during the 
present war was by much the 
worst, perhaps only because there 
was most need of lying on the 
Greek side. Also the liars in the 
War Office at Athens and at the 
Crown Prince’s headquarters found 
for a short intoxicating season that 
the world was disposed to believe 
them. Oonsequently the first few 
days of the war were a carnival of 
fiction. During the week between 
the battle of Meluna and the bolt 
from Larissa, the censorship—for 
very good and sufficient reasons— 
was rather rigid on the Turkish 
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side: on the Greek side, it appears, 
it suppressed news steadily dur- 
ing the whole campaign. Conse- 
quently the War Office at Athens 
had a quite clear field, and natur- 
ally it covered it with Turkish 
corpses. Five thousand yesterday, 
seven thousand to-day—when all 
the time nothing was happening 
but reconnaissances and desultory 
artillery duels, and shooting from 
behind stone-walls across precipit- 
ous ravines, Since the war ended 
the Greeks, curiously enough, have 
begun the same game again. 
Seventeen thousand Turks, some- 
body has telegraphed to a Roman 
newspaper—you cannot help feel- 
ing that this was surely a case for 
the more economical postal service 
—fell at the battle of Domokos ; 
whereas in fact there can hardly 
have been much more than that 
number under fire at all. But 
this is after the war; and Captain 
Pirie himself would hardly believe 
such stories now. 

For this sort of lie is self-con- 
tradicted by events. The War 
Office at Athens got itself found 
out very early, and nobody gave it 
@ moment’s credence again. But 
there is a much subtler kind of lie, 
equally unworthy of belief, but far 
more difficult to disbelieve. This 
is the lie that is believed by the 
teller of it. Next only to the 
concoction of lies the Levantine 
excels in the swallowing of them. 
He would not believe a story about 
money which affected his own 
pocket unless he first had some 
reason to convince him that it was 
true. But short of that he knows 
no distinction between truth and 
falsehood in themselves, such as 
obtains in the colder North and 
West. With him imagination takes 
the place of reason. He will be- 
lieve and spread the wildest fic- 
tion, if only it be effective and well 
devised. If it is what he wishes 
to believe or what he believes you 
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wish to believe, that is quite enough 
to make him believe it. And believe 
it for the moment he does quite 
sincerely. 

The Turkish army, for example, 
contained dozens of officers whom 
you could not set down as any- 
thing but charming, civilised gen- 
tlemen—yet not one so European- 
ised that you could believe a word 
he said. Edhem Pasha himself told 
me with his own lips a delightful 
fable about the flight of the Greeks 
from Mati—how that the Alban- 
ians could not be restrained from 
singing war-songs as they marched ; 
how that a Greek pope heard them 
from his belfry tower, and dashed 
off to tell the Crown Prince that 
he was outflanked. He pointed 
to the very belfry, alive to testify 
to the fact. I am convinced that 
he believed the tale absolutely, and 
I am convinced that it was absol- 
utely false. But it was a pretty 
tale, and the oriental imagination 
was quite defenceless against it. 
If this was the attitude of the 
Commander-in-Chief, you can im- 
agine the state of mind of the 
soldiers. They firmly believed— 
with perhaps a shade more justi- 
fication than Captain Pirie’s artil- 
lery officers—that they were fight- 
ing the whole force of Greece, 
Italy, England, and France, and 
winning glorious victories over 
their combined armies every day. 
The fall of each Greek stronghold 
was announced to correspondents, 
not officially, but gravely and by 
high officers, days before the Turks 
came near it. Every morning my 
dragoman came to me with stories 
of Greek disaster—a thousand 
Greeks, ten thousand Greeks, a 
million Greeks, always mysteriously 
killed between sundown and sun- 
rise. ‘How do you know?” 
“The soldiers say so.” ‘‘ How do 
they know?” “Of course they 
know, the soldiers.” ‘Did you 
hear any firing?” “No.” ‘Then 
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how could all the Greeks be killed?” 
“T don’t know.” ‘“ Do you believe 
it, then?” Well, no; when he 
came to think over the probabili- 
ties of it, he did not believe it. 
But without a Western Socrates to 
supplant his imagination by reason, 
he would never have dreamed of 
not believing it to the end of his 
days. 

In a war between nations of 
this cast of thought, you can be- 
lieve nothing but what you see. 
What you are told may be true, 
but it is just as likely to be false. 
If there is any reason for lying it 
is almost certain to be false; in 
any case neither Turk nor Greek 
understands the Western craving 
for accuracy, and neither will take 
any pains to satisfy it. Most of 
the war was seen by Europeans, 
and of this some day a trustworthy 
history may be written; about 
what was not so seen the truth 
will never be known. Anybody 
who hungers for statistics may 
hunger till he starves for them: 
he will never know the numbers of 
the killed and wounded. The Turks 
could afford to tell the truth if 
they knew it. But they do not. 
I did indeed meet one general 
who had entered in his pocket- 
book the losses of his division from 
day to day. This was Hairi Pasha, 
who was stated by the Greeks to 
have lost 7000 men in one fight at 
Domassi. His whole force can 
hardly have been double that, and 
the pocket-book showed ten killed 
and thirty-six wounded for the 
whole week. Assuming that his 
Excellency read out the figures 
correctly, I am inclined to believe 
in this note-book, as I can see no 
point in carrying about a note- 
book to deceive yourself with. 
Moreover, it appears to be a hobby 
of Hairi Pasha’s not to lose men 
in action, as he ruined Edhem’s 
combinations at both Pharsala and 
Domokos, rather than send his 
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division under fire. But to ex- 
pect the Turkish army to know 
how many men it lost is to ask 
grapes of thistles. You can make 
rough guesses : for instance, after 
Domokos some 900 men came in- 
to hospital ; so that, with killed 
and with the wounded who never 
got into hospital, the loss was 
perhaps between 1200 and 1500. 
On the sane sort of calculation, 
the Turkish losses in Thessaly for 
the whole war were perhaps 7000 or 
8000. But no Turk would ever be 
likely to put it at anything so un- 
sensational. Most would probably 
answer with vagueness but perfect 
truth, “It is not known.” Others, 
according as a small or large figure 
appealed to their momentary sense 
of the fitness of things, might say a 
hundred or a hundred thousand. 
Really nobody knows. I suppose 
there is a sort of roll-call some- 
where, but I never saw any sign 
of the use of it during the cam- 
paign. -Even if there were, it 
would be impossible within a mat- 
ter of weeks to know whether a 
man was dead, wounded, or only 
missing. Nobody outside the 
General Staff knew the country ; 
nobody knew the disposition of 
the forces. Men lost their bat- 
talions by the score, and strolled 
over the Thessalian Plain by the 
day looking for them. ‘“ Have 
you seen my battalion?”—the 
question has been put to me a 
dozen times in an hour's ride. Of 
course my dragoman, or anybody 
else that might understand Turk- 
ish, directed the straggler to the 
last battalion he had met. Ten to 
one it was the wrong one, in which 
case the wanderer started off on 
his travels again—ten to one in 
the wrong direction. Therefore it 
was impossible to tell the strength 
of a corps from day to day, im- 
possible to estimate the losses, im- 
possible to estimate the strength 
of the army. 
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In counting Greek losses the 
question is further complicated by 
the intolerable national self-conceit, 
which seeks, now that danger is 
over, to minimise losses, and also 
by the frequency of desertions. A 
man disappeared. He may have 
been killed and he may have been 
captured ; but it was at least as 
likely that he had stripped off his 
uniform and crept back to his 
home in the back streets of Larissa 
or a village off the main roads in 
the plain. His Jewish or Mo- 
hammedan neighbours helped him 
to disappear for the time: he was 
sent neither to Salonica as a 
prisoner nor to Pharsala as a de- 
serter. So that the Greek losses 
are even less possible to arrive at 
than the Turkish. A Turkish 
gunner would come in and an- 
nounce with modest certitude that 
his shrapnel had that day ac- 
counted for 2000 of the enemy. 
About the same moment a Greek 
staff officer was commenting to 
the correspondents on the curious 
phenomenon that so many hundred 
rounds of Turkish shrapnel had 
not grazed a single Greek finger. 
You can only be certain that the 
truth lies somewhere between the 
two—which yet leaves room for 
uncertainty enough. 

It will be inferred from all this 
that those authorities who repre- 
sented the Turkish army, on the 
strength of its easy victories, as a 
formidable engine of war and a 
menace to Christian Europe were 
as far out as they were when they 
predicted its early collapse on the 
strength of its beggarly appear- 
ance. At Elassona it was a rabble, 
because the men lacked boots— 
which they would still have lacked 
had boots grown on every tree. 
At Larissa it was an organisation 
that might have shamed Moltke, 
because in the meantime the 
Greeks had run away from it. In 
truth the Turkish army was neither 
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the one nor the other. It was 
just good enough to do just what 
it did. It could drive the Greeks 
before it, but it could not destroy 
them. It drove the Greeks be- 
cause it was an army of good men ; 
it failed to destroy them because 
it was an army of bad officers. It 
would be hard to exaggerate either 
the goodness or the badness. The 
Turkish soldier is the raw material 
of the finest fighting in the world ; 
his officer is the finished product 
of one of the worst Governments 
in the world. Nobody becomes a 
villain in a moment, but it must 
be owned that the career of the 
Turkish officer leaves him very 
little alternative in the long-run. 
He is not, of course, the monster 
of barbarian cruelty which British 
fancy often loves to paint him. 
In his demeanour he is a much 
nearer approach to the British 
idea of a gentleman than the 
Briton often encounters outside 
his own country. Courteous, dig- 
nified, often vain, but yet self- 
contained enough not to be a 
swaggerer, he has the root of 
gentlemanliness in him—a secure 
self-confidence and self-respect. 
You will not find in the Turk 
the jerky self-assertiveness which 
to our eyes mars the behaviour of 
officers even in the great European 
armies. He can maintain his 
dignity without any duello or 
court of honour. He is quite 
sure of himself. 

You may divide the Turkish 
officer into two clearly marked 
types—each, I am afraid, with as 
clearly marked faults. There is 
the Constantinopolitan—the staff 
officer, the aide-de-camp, the officer 
of the crack regiments quartered 
about the Yildiz ; there is also the 
regimental officer from the prov- 
inces. The first is usually a man 
of some means, occasionally of 
great wealth. He gets promotion 
early. He reflects something of 
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the cosmopolitanism of Constanti- 
nople ; he is a man of refinement, 
talks French or German or both, is 


‘quite emancipated from fanatical 


Mohammedanism, drinks sweet 
champagne and neglects prayer- 
time, is a bit of a courtier. And 
it is just this bit of a courtier that 
is his ruin. He is insincere, an 
intriguer, not too scrupulous about 
money. In the study of their 
profession officers of this class, 
especially the younger, are theo- 
retically very well equipped. I 
saw a good deal of a little lieuten- 
ant who spoke of “les lois de la 
tactique” with the same hushed 
awe as of “sa Majesté Impériale.” 
One of the laws, I remember, was 
that you must never on any ac- 
count attack the enemy unless 
with at least double his force. 
But I am afraid this well-educated 
and most amiable officer had not 
the least beginning of the makings 
of a real soldier. He had never 
been out of Constantinople in his 
life before; he was a wobbly and 
tactless horseman ; he puffed heav- 
ily up-hill; he had not the very 
vaguest idea of finding his way 
across a country. He could ride 
along a road twice daily for a week, 
and not recognise it when he struck 
itin the middle. To do him justice, 
he could live on next to nothing, 
though he was a glutton for sleep. 
He never did anything on his own 
responsibility. Although he had 
no duties to speak of, being merely 
a loosely attached aide-de-camp to 
nobody in particular, he preferred 
to sit about with his friends in 
Larissa rather than go out to see 
the battle of Pharsala. After the 
Turkish repulse at Velestino, when 
everybody expected another en- 
gagement for the morrow, he went 
off with a relative to a little picnic 
ten miles in rear. One day I was 


riding out with him to Meluna, the 
Commander-in-Ohief being ahead, 
when there came down the pass 
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a pony with baggage which he 
thought he recognised. ‘ The 
Marshal is in retreat ; the Greeks 
are advancing,” he said ; and with- 
out another word whipped round 
and was well on his way down the 
pass before I could persuade him 
even to ask whether his fears were 
justified. He was a good-hearted 
boy, and so far as I know perfectly 
honest and independent. But he 
was quite helpless outside a town, 
had no initiative, no power of com- 
mand. I should not like to say he 
was a coward, but he was certainly 
conspicuously lacking in dare- 
devilry and adventure. And he 
was a very favourable specimen 
of his class. 

The provincial officer is entirely 
different. He is often penniless, 
and he is often a subaltern at 
fifty. But he is generally a brave 
man; he is inured to a rough 
life ; he knows his men, and they 
know him. So far he is better 
equipped. for command. Yet, 
rough as he is, he is generally self- 
indulgent; he is sluggish and 
utterly uneducated. He is left a 
good deal to his own initiative in 
war-time ; he has no field-glass ; he 
does not know in the least what is 
going on ; it is always odds that he 
will lead his men into the wrong 
place, and then not knowhow to get 
them out again. He is a straight- 
er man than the town-bred officer, 
and if he says he is your friend 
he probably means that he would 
put himself to some little incon- 
venience to serve you ; most of the 
other kind would not willingly 
give you a biscuit though you 
were starving. Neither kind of 
officer is exceedingly disciplined 
—the provincial hardly at all, but 
then he does not exact much dis- 
cipline from those under him. His 
men do not salute him, and he 
does not care. He sees that his 
orders are obeyed when he gives 
them ; but he usually finds it less 





trouble to give no orders at all, 
and let the company or the bat- 
talion command itself. 

It would be rather interesting 
to ask Captain Pirie and his likes 
what they suppose that officers of 
this kind have learned from the 
Germans. Of course we know for 
a fact that there have been German 
officers “‘reorganising” the Turkish 
army ; but we also know—at least 
the less ignorant of us—that they 
have been almost heartbroken from 
first to last, because nobody ever 
took the least notice of their re- 
commendations. They have left 
the Turkish army very much as 
they found it. The infantry, for 
example, has not the rudiments 
of fire discipline. You would 
have said the first step towards 
Germanising them would have 
been to teach them to fire volleys; 
but I doubt if they fired a single 
volley, otherwise than accidentally, 
during the whole war. I doubt 
if they ever formed a firing-line. 
Their favourite formation seemed 
to be a kind of mixture of a 
skirmishing line and columns of 
companies. Each company as it 
went under fire spread out behind 
the last ; and the men either fired 
so high that their bullets went 
clear over the enemy or so low 
that they lodged in their comrades’ 
backs. They would probably have 
been effective with the bayonet, 
though I doubt if they were ever 
taught its use. Only, though 
there were bayonet charges at 
Meluna, the Greeks never waited 
to see what they could do with 
cold steel. 

Indeed, thinking it over, I 
wonder to myself how there came 
to be any Greeks killed at all. 
The artillery was good, no doubt, 
at the beginning of the war; but 
artillery practice may be very 
good and yet hit nobody. Ac- 
cording to accounts from the Greek 
side, this was very much what 
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happened. The cavalry — that 
hobgoblin cavalry, sticking to the 
backs of the scuttling Greeks— 
seems to have done singularly 
little for the noise it made. The 
swarms of fierce troopers that 
everybody was taking about let 
the Greeks escape from Larissa, 
from Pharsala, and from Domokos. 
But why? For the very simple 
reason that there were no swarms 
of fierce troopers. On their own 
showing the Turks never had more 
than four regiments of 1000 sabres 
apiece, and even this was an 
enormous exaggeration. The aver- 
age strength of a squadron was 
thirty to forty horses, and I never 
saw more than ten squadrons to- 
gether. With deductions for 
patrols, escorts, and orderlies, I 
greatly doubt if the Turks ever 
had more than 500 effective ca- 
valry. Such as it was, the cavalry 
went to Velestino. And there an 
aide-de-camp of the Sultan and 
son of Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha 
found it somewhere about the 
field, and suggested a charge. 
He was not in command of the 
cavalry, nor of anything else, but 
as he had studied in Germany and 
ought to have known better, the 
cavalry obeyed him and charged. 
It charged in column up - hill, 
against earthworks in front and 
flank. It was as desperate a piece 
of heroism as Balaklava—and even 
more wickedly useless. The loss 
in men was not very heavy—there 
were not very many men to lose— 
but scores of horses were put out 
of action, and after Velestino the 
cavalry was even less terrible than 
before. As the Greeks, however, 
while asserting that they had anni- 
hilated it, continued to be as much 
afraid of it as ever, the loss had 
little effect on the war. 

With the Turkish infantry al- 
most untrained and the artillery 
not much better, the cavalry almost 
non - existent and the engineers 
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quite so, it seems a wonder indeed 
that they walked across Thessaly 
in triumph. But the Turkish 
soldier is such a marvel of strength 
and endurance that he could do 
sapper’s work as well as his own 
and be none the worse for it. He 
also did the ordnance and trans- 
port and ambulance work — and 
did it wonderfully well, consider- 
ing that it was none of his busi- 
ness. As far as I could find out, 
there was no member of the 
General Staff responsible for the 
transport. When ammunition or 
biscuit or fodder was wanted, a 
battalion of infantry was sent off 
with a train of pack-ponies and 
brought it in. Who found out 
that it was wanted, who decided 
who should fetch it, whence and 
whither, I could find no single 
officer who knew; yet it always 
came. Elassona was distant seven- 
ty to eighty miles from its base 
on the Salonica-Monastir railway : 
at first everything had to be 
brought up on pack - saddles; yet 
it always came. Later, both in 
Macedonia and Thessaly, it was 
possible to replace ponies and in- 
fantry battalions by carts and 
Christians. But at first the trans- 
port, though wonderfully efficient 
in its wonderful way, was a seri- 
ous drain on the fighting force of 
the army. 

Why, then, were the Turks 
victorious? Were their defects of 
trainingand organisation redeemed 
by any brilliant strategical skill? 
That least of all. ‘I think Mushir 
Pasha nice chap,” said my dragoman 
to me in an expansive moment, 
and so indeed he was—dignified, 
kindly, humorous, a complete 
and perfect gentleman. But that 
does not make a great general. 
It is, indeed, difficult to judge of 
Edhem Pasha’s performance with- 
out the risk of injustice. We 
were told —by belated English 
newspapers—that the Sultan had 
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given him a free hand. Yet it is 
certain that he never went forward 
faster than the field - telegraph, 
of which the other end was in the 
Yildiz. It may be that in Turkey, 
where personal government is 
really personal, and you will do 
well not to forget it, that a free 
hand is not quite so free as it is 
elsewhere. As a general Edhem 
gave the impression of being 
sound and safe, but very, very 
slow. Perhaps it would be kind- 
est to hold that his soundness was 
all his own, and that when he was 
slow the telegraph-line from the 
Yildiz was tugging at his coat- 
tails, But, after all, Edhem is a 
Turk, and the Turk has never been 
distinguished for celerity in the 
hour of victory. His pace in 
pursuit has usually been much 
the same as his pace in retreat, 
which is not hurried. Whether 
it be laid to Edhem’s charge or 
the Sultan’s, it is certain that a 
prodigious deal of time was wasted 
in the campaign, and that it was 
this waste of time which saved the 
Greek army again and again. After 
Meluna a whole day was lost before 
sending down the cavalry to recon- 
noitre, although they had taken no 
part in the battle and were per- 
fectly fresh. After that, at the 
so-called battle of Mati, the attack 
was delayed until Hamdi Pasha’s 
division could come up from Karya 
and outflank the Greek right. 
Hamdi delayed, and Edhem wait- 
ed: a partial attack was delivered 
on April 23rd upon the Greek right 
in the afternoon, and they bolted 
unpursued in the night. Had the 
attack been made in the morning, 
the Crown Prince’s army would 
have been smashed to pieces by 
dark. Even the next day there 
was no pursuit: Larissa was not 
occupied till the 25th, and even 
after that there was no pursuit. 
Torpor ensued. On May lst Naim 
Pasha fought the unsuccessful ac- 





tion of Velestino. He fought 
against orders, and with a force 
far too weak for his purpose ; but 
for all that the stronger force 
should have been there—of course 
it arrived next morning—and with 
it orders to keep the Greeks on 
the run. By this time the panic 
of the Greeks had been checked, 
and they had talked themselves 
into self-confidence again. Yet it 
was not till May 5th that Edhem 
marched out and beat the Greeks 
at Pharsala. Here once more 
defeat should have been rout: 
that it was not so was due to the 
incompetence of Hairi Pasha, who 
should have cut the road to 
Domokos, and to the incompetence 
of Edhem Pasha, who did not get 
his orders obeyed. The Greeks 
were not even pursued. Upon 
Pharsala followed inevitably the 
occupation of Velestino and Volo. 
But after that—from the 8th to the 
17th of May—Edhem did nothing. 
Bairam was the excuse ; but mas- 
ters of war take no account of re- 
ligious festivals, and even Bairam 
was but four days out of nine. 
The Greeks were allowed to rest 
and entrench themselves comfort- 
ably, and measure off their ranges 
at Domokos as they had done at 
Pharsala. At Domokos the Turks 
paid with the heaviest day’s loss 
of the war for this and for renewed 
incompetence on the part of their 
generals. Once more Edhem tried 
flanking and cutting the retreat ; 
once more his generals were late, 
and lazy, and insubordinate ; and 
once more he sat still and allowed 
himself to be disobeyed. There 
was only one energetic pursuing 
movement in the whole war, and 
that was on the last day of it, when 
Seyfoullah Pasha attacked the 
Greek rear-guard in the descent 
of the Furka Pass. But for the 
armisticethe Turkish cavalry would 
that day at last have got at the 
Greeks retreating on the level, with 
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four hours of good daylight before 
them. And that action was fought 
without the knowledge and against 
the wishes of Edhem Pasha. 

Why, then, once more, were the 
Turks victorious? If it was not 
training, nor organisation, nor 
generalship, what was it? Simply 
this: that the Turk is a brave 
man, while the Greek is otherwise. 
The Turkish soldier may be badly 
trained and badly organised and 
badly led; he remains a splendid 
soldier. He loves war, and he 
has a natural turn for it. He 
can bear without a murmur priva- 
tions which would kill most Euro- 
peans—without even a suspicion 
that they are hardships at all. 
He has no more of the Continental 
smartness than his officers have 
of the Continental code of honour ; 
but he can keep at his shambling 
three miles an hour, in heavy 
marching order, for ever. He can 
march all day and fight all night, 
and be ready for a turn at road- 
making in the morning. He can 
receive a bullet through the belly 
or ripping up his arm from wrist 
to elbow; he can lie so in the 
sun all day, ride twenty miles 
on a pack-saddle into hospital, 
and when he gets there the diffi- 
culty is not so much to cure him 
as to persuade him that it is worth 
while getting his clothes off. Life 
in rural Turkey is poor enough 
and insecure enough to prevent 
him from overvaluing it; there- 
fore he will unflinchingly face fire 
which more civilised men would 
shrink from. And though the 
Turk —as opposed, for instance, 
to the Kurd and the Arab — is 
not fanatical, he still retains suf- 
ficient inborn faith in the Prophet 
and the Koran to believe that if 
he is shot by the infidel he will 
sleep that night in the arms of 
Houris in Paradise. 

The very faults of the Turk 
work together to the advantage 
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of his soldierliness. If he is the 
lord of subject populations—which 
is curiously construed into a crime 
in him by the owners of India and 
South Africa—he draws therefrom 
the consciousness of superiority 
which makes it impossible for him 


to run from a Greek. He may re- ~ 


treat, as at Velestino ; but he does 
it very unwillingly, very slowly 
and defiantly, only praying that 
the despised enemy may venture 
down into the plain and follow. 
If the Turk is uncivilised, he 
reaps the compensation of it in 
his untiring body and his unshak- 
ing nerves. If he is dull and 
unintelligent, he is just for that 
reason the best disciplined soldier 
in the world. 

The best disciplined soldier in 
the world! It seems a startling 
eulogy to select for the Turk of 
all men—the unspeakable Turk ! 
But it is absolutely true. He is 
not excitable nor argumentative ; 
he is accustomed to the feeling 
of superiority, and therefore less 
liable than other men to become 
intoxicated with victory or in- 
subordinate in defeat. Conse- 
quently he will always obey his 
officers when they tell him not to 
burn or plunder. If they do not 
tell him, he is but a man and a 
soldier in the enemy’s country ; 
he will take anything he may 
have need of, or indeed anything 
he thinks he can sell. Wanton 
damage, beyond this, the real 
Turk takes little pleasure in; his 
grave and self-contained nature 
does not break out in promiscuous 
smashing and bonfiring like that 
of the Albanian and of certain 
Europeans. In the late war it 
was to the interest of the Turks 
to behave with humanity, and 
they did it. It would be unjust 
to put their moderation and dis- 
cipline on this ground alone. 
Most of the officers, so far as I 
could judge, are as humane, though 
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not as sensitive, as most Euro- 
peans; and the common soldier, 
though he despises the Greek, cher- 
ishes no active hostility against 
the race, as he has lately come to 
do against the Armenian. But 
leaving humanity aside, it was the 
plain and vital interest of the Turk 
to be on his best behaviour during 
the Thessalian campaign. He had 
correspondents with him who would 
tell the world if he behaved well, 
and he knew that he had enemies 
who would say he behaved badly 
whatever he did. There was an 
impression—mistaken as it turns 
out, at least so far as regards 
Britain—that he would reap the 
benefit of good conduct when 
Europe came to have its say in 
the terms of peace. There was 
every inducement to avoid pillage 
and cruelty ; but without the dis- 
cipline of the common Turk, these 
inducements would have appealed 
to the higher officers in vain. 

But were pillage and cruelty 
avoided? We have been told that 
they were not. The press has been 
drenched with the usual stories of 
Turkish outrage. We have been 
told that the correspondents with 
the Turks were allowed to send no 
word but what was favourable to 
the Turks. Wait till they come 
home unmuzzled, said the friends 
of Greece, and then you will hear. 
For all this outcry, I have not 
yet heard that any European cor- 
respondent who went through the 
campaign with Edhem Pasha’s army 
has felt it necessary to improve 
the occasion of his unmuzzling by 
any such stories of Turkish atro- 
city as seem to have been promised 
toan awaiting world. The iniquity 
of the censorship has not yet been 
laid bare. It is quite true that on 
the one occasion when I thought 
it necessary to allude to the want 
of discipline of certain Albanian 
irregulars, the despatch was re- 
turned, with that passage neatly 
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scored out in blue pencil. But 
after all, a censorship is only 
human, and that, among other 
things, is what it is for. No 
other military censorship in the 
world would have let the thing pass, 
and only with the Turkish censor- 
ship—the unorganised, happy-go- 
lucky, apologetic Turkish censor- 
ship—would it have been worth 
while to try it. Probably the 
censor—or, more accurately, the 
officer who to his distraction was 
pitched upon as censor for the 
day—would have crossed out any 
charges of wholesale incendiarism 
whenever they were made. But 
they were not made, because they 
were not called for. 

The Turkish atrocities may be 
inquired into under three heads— 
burning, pillage, and worse. Burn- 
ing there undoubtedly was; and 
though the sum-total of damage 
done amounted to wonderfully 
little, it was more irritating in 
proportion than any other kind 
of disorder, because there was no 
possible profit init. But to allege, 
as I understand was done, that 
the Turks were wantonly burning 
every village they set foot in, is 
the grossest of slanders. Going 
carefully over the map, this is 
the list of the damage I saw. 
At Karadere (the Greek Ligaria), 
at the foot of the Meluna Pass, 
one or two houses were burned 
out on the day after the vil- 
lage was occupied. I thought 
at the time it was done for a mili- 
tary signal; but I doubt whether 
this was so. The village of Kaza- 
klar, half-way between Meluna 
and Larissa, was pretty well 
burned out. When this was done 
I do not know, as I only saw it 
in returning. I do not think it 
was on fire at any time before the 
taking of Larissa. Neither in 
Tyrnavos on the day after its 
capture, nor in Larissa on the 
day of its capture, was a single 
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house on fire. I saw only one 
fire in Larissa during the whole 
war. This was said to be an acci- 
dent, and I am inclined to believe 
it. On the other hand, the village 
of Deliler was almost wholly de- 
stroyed on the night of the fight 
there—whether set afire by shells, 
by the entering Turks or the re- 
treating Greeks, I do not know: 
nobody knows on such occasions. 
After the taking of Larissa, follow- 
ing the course of the fighting, the 
village in front of Velestino— 
Rizomylos it appears to be called 
—was very badly knocked about : 
as the place was occupied by the 
Greeks, taken by the Turks, re- 
occupied by Greek outposts, and 
then once more occupied by the 
Turks, the damage was not un- 
natural. In Velestino itself about 
one house in four or five was 
damaged. About Pharsala there 
were fires after the battle in five 
villages—Tatari, Barakli, Sechi, 
Pasia Magula, and Vasili— but 
none of them suffered at all severely 
except the two last. In Pharsala 
itself there have been fires in, I 





‘should say, about one house in 


ten: when this was done I cannot 
say, as I cannot remember seeing 
any burning during the ten days 
I was within sight of the place. 
Southwards towards Domokos I 
saw a small fire in Hadji Amar 
as the troops passed through it to 
the attack of the Greek position. 
During the same fight huts were 
burned in Krol-Oba and Parnari. 
The Turks said that this had been 
done by the Greeks as they evacu- 
ated, and certainly they were both 
ablaze an hour or more before 
the first Turks entered them. In 
Domokos itself, which probably 
suffered more severely than any 
other place of any size, the example 
of incendiarism was unquestion- 
ably set by the Greeks. Flames 
were rising from the height before 
dawn, at three or four in the 
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morning. The evacuation, it seems, 
only began at midnight, and I have 
heard since that an English corre- 
spondent, who stayed some hours 
behind the army, saw with his 
own eyes Greek irregulars setting 
fire to houses. It must be ad- 
mitted that when the Albanian ir- 
regulars arrived they followed the 
example with zeal. I believe the 
Greeks had begun the conflagra- 
tion with an old mosque—at any 
rate there was a charred minaret 
beside it, and the Turks believed 
there had been sacrilege. About 
a third of Domokos was burned 
out. 

The list looks a fairly long one, 
but the actual damage done was 
wonderfully small. The ordinary 
Thessalian village is mainly com- 
posed of mud huts, and mud does 
not burn; possibly the fire even 
does the sun-dried bricks good. 
When a village of this kind is 
burned, it simply means the loss 
of its lath rafters and the breaking 
of its tiles—not a ruinous loss 
even to a peasant. More preten- 
tious buildings, as at Velestino 
and Domokos, usually only lost 
their floors and roofs: the light 
dry wood burned so quickly that 
in most cases the fire was out 
before the walls fell in. Of course 
the smallness of the loss makes no 
difference to the guilt—if we are 
to speak in ridiculous exaggera- 
tions—of the Turkish army. It is 
more pertinent to this point that, 
except apparently Kazaklar, no 
single village that I know of suf- 
fered by fire except during or im- 
mediately after a fight. Turkish 
troops passed through and halted 
at dozens of villages in Thessaly, 
and left everything standing. 
Without multiplying outlandish 
names, there are eight along the 
road from Larissa to Velestino 
which gave no sign of having been 
touched as late as May 9th. Even 
what fires there were were partly 
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accidental: a soldier cooked his 
coffee near a dry thorn-hedge, and 
when he went away the blazing 
hedge spread to the nearest roof. 
Perhaps all this is enough to show 
that the accusations of incendiarism 
have been grossly, as bad as wil- 
fully, overstated. A German cor- 
respondent who had been through 
the Franco-German war told me 
that the Turks burned beyond 
comparison less than the Germans. 

As for looting, there was next to 
none of it, for the very sufficient 
reason that there was next to 
nothing to loot. People talk 
vaguely of living on the enemy’s 
country ; but when there is noth- 
ing left in the enemy’s country 
except green corn and young vines 
it is not easy, with the best will 
in the world, to see how it is to be 
done. A good deal of the corn 
was cut for fodder, a very few 
cattle and sheep were found and 
eaten, and likewise a few fowls. 
I presume the owners were not 
paid for this, as the owners had dis- 
appeared. But how such looting 
as this is to be prevented in war- 
time those who cry out against 
pillage have not explained. You 
might as well expect cavalry to 
“ware wheat” in a charge. Of 
loot, other than food, there was 
hardly any on the market at all. 
I looted a reel of cotton myself in 
Pharsala, but I saw nothing more 
valuable about the place. The 
only two towns where there was 
any possibility of plunder were 
Larissa and Volo, and both were 
practically untouched. “ Practi- 
cally untouched,” of course, does 
not mean that no soldier took 
what was not his. Every soldier, 
I do not doubt, was as anxious to 
pick up something worth a few 
piastres as any other soldier of 
any other nation would have been 
in the like case. I do not say 
that nothing was stolen; on the 
contrary, at Larissa the number of 


things that disappeared would pro- 
bably mount up to a good deal, 
Rifles and bayonets, fuse-boxes, 
saddles, and camp-beds, of course, 
do not count: they were military 
stores ; and if anybody has a right 
to complain that they sometimes 
came into the hands of European 
correspondents, it is the Sultan, 
I do not say there were not other 
things looted. But I do say, first, 
that the looting was relatively very 
little in Larissa, and in Volo, so 
far as I saw on the day of capture, 
none at all ; and, second, that every 
possible effort was made to check 
what looting there was. For the 
first point, I suppose there were 
jewellers’ shops, curiosity shops, 
and the like, in Larissa; there 
must have been jewels and other 
easily concealed, easily portable 
objects of some value in the 
possession of inhabitants of the 
town. And I am quite confident 
that if any such had been on the 
market my most efficient drago- 
man would have known it, and 
suggested a deal. But there was 
absolutely nothing of the sort for 
sale, with the one exception of a 
cheap reliquary, probably dropped 
by its owner. Very likely most of 
the inhabitants of Larissa took 
their valuables away with them ; 
indeed I saw several families bring- 
ing them back again. But I also 
chanced to go into one or two 
houses which had been left almost 
untouched by the owners, and re- 
mained so. In any case, wherever 
the wealth of Larissa went, it was 
not into the pockets of the Turks. 

When the Turks entered the 
town they placed sentinels at 
every corner, and at all the houses 
that looked likely to invite plunder. 
Many of the principal shops had 
already been ripped open and 
gutted by the Greek irregulars 
and liberated convicts, whose cart 
ridge-cases littered the streets. 
Two or three days afterwards a 
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swarm of Albanian irregulars 
arrived, and commenced operations 
by smashing in and clearing out 
some shops in the main streets. 
This ought to have been foreseen, 
no doubt, but at least the author- 
ities guarded against a repetition 
of it: while the Arnauts were in 
the town there was a sentinel to 
every shop. It was not possible 
to place a sentinel at every house 
in the town, and I daresay a good 
many were broken into, if you can 
use the word of houses left wide 
open inviting entry. But I think 
any fair judge who saw the Turkish 
officers will admit that they did 
their best to stop such things. 
Offenders were never let go un- 
punished: several were imprisoned, 
some were flogged, more were in- 
formally slashed across the face 
with riding-whips after the Turk- 
ish manner. Seyfoullah Pasha, 
who was Governor, organised a 
civil police to help keep order, out 
of the Mussulman, Jewish, and 
Christian inhabitants. I regret to 
say that one of the first conse- 
quences was that a Christian was 
discovered by the Governor him- 
self in the attempt to take up a 
fellow-Christian’s bed and walk. 
It was not the best testimony to 
the prudence of the mixed gendar- 
mery system, but I can bear per- 
sonal witness to the energy with 
which Seyfoullah thrashed the 
mixed gendarme. Night and day 
this excellent officer was always 
about the streets, and there were 
others hardly less energetic. Ina 
word, the will to loot—without 
violence — was present with the 
Turk, as with all soldiers: it was 
repressed by the officers, not en- 
tirely, but probably with as much 
success as has ever been seen with 
any conquering army in the world. 

Beyond such military peccadil- 
loes as a little burning and loot, 
the Turks committed no outrage 
worth mentioning at all. I saw 
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one dead peasant, and heard of 
one other. I cannot say that these 
were all that died: no one man 
could see everything that was 
done. But when a man goes 
through a campaign, wandering 
about pretty much as he likes, he 
can be sure that if there had been 
much killing of peasants he would 
have seen more of it. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that the 
Greek Government had armed 
large numbers of peasants, who 
followed their army as irregulars : 
it is possible that the dead men 
had been playing the /franc- 
tireur. I saw several disarmed 
peasants among the prisoners ; and 
they were not shot, when taken, 
as they would have been in the 
West, but of course they would 
have been killed if they were 
encountered under arms. I never 
saw a Turkish soldier strike or ill- 
use a Greek in town or country. 
As for the ravishings and tortures 
of which we hear so much when 
there are no Europeans to corro- 
borate or deny them, I saw abso- 
lutely no trace of such. There 
were not many women left in the 
Greek villages, but there were 
some; there were also Jewish 
women in Larissa, and droves of 
gipsies hung round the army on 
its march. I heard of no incivility 
offered to any of these. Again, 
this does not prove that there was 
no incivility ; but I think it does 
prove that there cannot have been 
much, 

Taking it all together, I am in- 
clined to doubt very much whether 
any army in an enemy’s country 
ever came nearer to irreproacha- 
bility of discipline than the Turks 
in Thessaly. Judged by the laws 
of war set up by the most civilised 
nations in time of peace, it is prob- 
able that a pretty long list of mis- 
demeanours might be made out 
against them. But then those laws 
were never rigidly observed by any 
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army that I ever heard of. For 
the most part the breaches of them 
are tacitly and very properly con- 
doned by those who inform the 
stay-at-home public as to the pro- 
gress of wars. There is nothing to 
be gained by informing the public 
that men who are patterns of 
virtue and propriety in peace, tend 
towards raw savagery in war; 
the public accordingly is not in- 
formed. As long as war lasts 
men will be different in war from 
their other selves in peace. This 
may not be to war’s credit; but 
there are quite enough excellent 
people working ineffectively for the 
abolition of war already to make 
it necessary to insist on this addi- 
tional argument. Unless it had 
been Turks who were engaged in 
this late campaign, we should not 
have heard a word of excesses. Be- 
cause they were Turks there seems 
to have grown up a new theory 
concerning this war—to wit, that 
a nation which engages in war and 
is beaten has a right to complain 
when it suffers any inconvenience 
that is not with it in time of peace. 
How universal still is the reign of 
cant in this country may be judged 
from some of the arguments of 
those who hold this new-fangled 
theory. One writer speaks of 
“looting” Greek cartridges and 
cannon. Others cry out because 
the Greeks are like to lose the 
harvest of Thessaly, as if war were 
a kind of hunt expected to bear 
in mind the interests of the farmer. 
We shall next hear of war as a 
football- match, with umpires to 
blow a whistle if anybody steals 
an egg, and award the other side 
@ penalty cannon-shot. One au- 
thority has already gone so far 
as to find it merest justice that 





the pecuniary losses of the Greeks 
should be put on the other side 
against the war indemnity. That 
the conquerors should be presented 
with the bill of the conquered— 
thereby almost inevitably finding 
a heavy balance against themselves 
—is indeed a new view of the 
ethics of war, and it is small 
wonder that the Greeks should 
loot their own towns and burn 
their own villages if it is to be the 
law of Europe. 

To sum up this rambling com- 
mentary on what happened in 
Thessaly, it comes to little enough. 
It has not provided the world with 
any unexpected truths either about 
the art of war or about the Eastern 
question. A badly led army which 
will stand up to be shot at 
beats a badly led army which will 
not : that we could have predicted. 
The Turkish army is not a negli- 
gible quantity, which nobody not 
utterly ignorant and crack-brained 
ever thought it was; yet neither 
is it that prodigy of modern science 
and organisation which some people 
rashly took it for on the strength 
of its easy successes. The Turk is 
very much what he was before— 
a rude, strong, good -humoured, 
unrefined, half-barbarian man, who 
can endure, and fight, and obey 
orders. The Greek is what he was 
—a dishonest, intelligent, chicken- 
hearted talker, whom nothing 
apparently will deprive of Brit- 
ain’s sympathy as long as he 
quotes Byron and lives in the 
land of Alcibiades. And neither 
Turk nor Greek can speak the 
truth; which makes it the more 
deplorable that so few Europeans 
are found to speak the truth about 
them. 


G. W. STEEVENS. 


Mrs Oliphant. 


MRS OLIPHANT. 


“Tr has been the fate of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ to secure a genuine 
attachment from its contributors more than any other literary organ has ever 
had. The same sort of feeling which makes sailors identify themselves with 
their ship, rejoicing in the feats which they attribute somehow to her own 
personality, though they know very well what is their own share in them, 
and maintaining a generous pride in the vessel, which would be but a paltry 
feeling were it translated into a mere self-complacence as to their own 
achievements. I hope this is being kept up in the younger generation ; it 
certainly was very strong in the past.” 


In any circumstances these words would have been significant and 
very touching in their loyalty, as coming from one who for the long 
period of forty-five years had lent to the Magazine the support of a 
powerful and brilliant pen, but they derive a new and pathetic sig- 
nificance in light of the fact that that cunning hand is now still for 
ever, and that the devoted historian of ‘Maga,’ from whose unpub- 
lished work we quote, has been—to use a touching phrase of Lock- 
hart’s—“ released from all service.” 

It is no part of our task at this time to attempt to record the full 
extent of that service, or to enumerate the works that flowed from this 
facile and always graceful pen. Mrs Oliphant belonged to the race 
of literary giants to whom literature is an absorbing passion, and to 
whom its exercise brings a subtle and unfailing joy. To be versatile 
without being superficial is no common feat, and we cannot think of 
any more conspicuous instance of its attainment than the high and 
uniform excellence of Mrs Oliphant’s multifarious works. Fiction, 
history, biography, and criticism poured from her pen in unbroken 
succession for half a century, and now after a long and strenuous and 
brilliant career, Death has come to carry her from the Seen to the 
Unseen —the Wonder of which she has so often striven to probe 
with skilful but reverent hand—and found her, even as she might 
have wished, amidst all the pressing engagements, the bustle, and the 
excitement of a busy literary life. Perhaps we must go back to Gold- 
smith for a similar versatility, and for a similar genius for adorning 
all she touched. 

It was in 1849 that Mrs Oliphant first essayed fiction, and scarce 
a year has since elapsed which has not added its quota to the varied 
and wonderful list. During all that time she has made good her 
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position in the first rank of our domestic novelists — writing with 
profoundest insight and tenderest human sympathy with all the 
vicissitudes of life. It is not many weeks since her last novel was 
published—a book remarkable for its attainment of the author's high- 
est and earliest standard, for its homely eloquence, but most of all for 
the singularly beautiful introductory pages from one who, to use her 
own simple words, was ever “‘a writer very little given to explanations, 
or to any personal appearance.” If ever the fair name of ‘ Maga’ was 
assailed, Mrs Oliphant’s sword was quick to leap from its scabbard in 
defence, and accordingly it may be allowed to ‘ Maga’ to vindicate the 
fame of her aged servant against even her own misgivings. Never has 
the besetting fear of genius that its tide has ebbed been so powerfully 
described as in ‘The Ways of Life,’ but we refuse to admit of a per- 
sonal application of the parable, and we rejoiced to observe that the 
press with generous enthusiasm defended Mrs Oliphant’s reputation 
against the diffidence of her own weakness and age. 

It is, however, less as a novelist than as an essayist and critic that 
we prefer to think of Mrs Oliphant here; and while we are proud that 
the great bulk of her work in this direction has adorned the pages of 
‘Maga’ for so many years, it is from sincere conviction and in no 
spirit of boasting that we would claim for our charming “ Looker-on” 
the proud title of the most accomplished periodical writer of her day. 
Mrs Oliphant’s critical powers have happily more enduring monuments 
than the pages of any magazine, but it was nevertheless in periodical 
writing—the medium she loved best—that she attained perhaps her 
highest felicity of style. With a fine disregard of fame and in staunch 
adherence to the traditions of her youth, Mrs Oliphant firmly believed 
in the wisdom of anonymity in magazine writing, so that few can 
therefore have any conception of the variety and extent of her labours 
in this field. Fearless as a critic, she would brush aside what she 
deemed unworthy and decadent with mocking and stinging irony, while 
everything that made for the honour and purity of literature would 
meet with the most genial, sympathetic, and generous praise. 

And if the loss sustained by English literature is great, how shall we 
estimate the more personal loss of a tried friend and brilliant con- 
tributor? More than half a century ago Mrs Oliphant, as a young 
girl of remarkable literary promise, was led by the gentle “ Delta” 
tremblingly before the dread tribunal of Christopher North. “So long 
as she is young and happy, work will do her no harm,” said the sage, 
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who little knew that he was addressing one who more than any other 
was to maintain unimpaired the traditions of his beloved ‘Maga,’ and 
to find the crowning work of her life in recording its not uneventful 
annals. She was already an old contributor when she wrote her first 
“Christmas Tale” for the memorable number in which George Eliot 
began the ‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ and that faithful, loyal, brilliant 
work was destined to long outlive the young and happy years of which 
the “Professor” spoke, and which, alas! were all too few, and litera- 
ture, instead of being the joy of a happy leisure, became the unfailing 
solace of a life that knew many and bitter sorrows. But no grief 
could avail to quench Mrs Oliphant’s sunny optimism and invariable 
youthfulness of spirit. Though strongly imbued with the literary 
traditions of the past, she was ever sympathetic with change and 
progress—so long as the progress seemed to her to betoken good ; and 
her voice was but lately heard eloquent in recording the glorious 
progress of the reign! And, indeed, among those who have made 
Victorian literature memorable, Mrs Oliphant must ever retain a very 
high place ; and it is to her eternal honour that, amid remarkable 
changes in the popular conceptions of social and moral subjects, she ever 
championed in her writings all that was noble and worthy and pure. 
In this year of loyal rejoicing we would venture to repeat what was 
said in ‘Maga’ fourteen years ago, that in high and lofty example 
of perfect womanliness Mrs Oliphant has been to the England of 
letters what the Queen has been to our society as a whole. 

She, too, was crowned with age and honour in her own empire; 
widow and mother, she had tasted the triumph of life as well as the 
bitterness, knew its joys and sorrows and wearing worries, the loneli- 
ness which is the heritage of those who outlive their contemporaries, 
the desolation that sits with one among empty chairs around the hearth. 
From the last and most cruel trouble of all she emerged wounded in 
spirit but not broken, saddened, dazed a little perhaps, but not em- 
bittered. In one of her earliest poems, published in these pages, she 
wrote :— 

‘* My soul is prodigal of hope, 
My life doth sit and watch intent 
To see some special blessings drop 
Whence all good things are sent. 


1 «Tis Sixty Years Since” and ‘‘ 22nd June ” in ‘ Maga’—May and June. 
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Some one or two lay hands on me ; 
Hard would the combat be, and long, 
My heart from their close grasp to free, 
Even though God’s voice, the strife among, 
Sent its last call to me.” 


But at the end her soul was no longer prodigal of hope, save the hope 
that she should soon be set free from the grasp of earthly things. 
“T have no thought,” she said to a friend of many years, who saw her 
during the last sad days, “‘not even of my boys, only of my Saviour 
waiting to receive me—and the Father.” When she found that for 
her the ebb-tide had indeed come, it was with this beautiful courage, 
serenity, and faith that she resigned herself to go. 

No sailor ever took more genuine pride in his vessel than did Mrs 
Oliphant in ‘Maga,’ and it was with poignant grief that we received 
from her a very pathetic message of farewell. There have been not 
a few instances in our literature of warm friendships between publisher 
and author: none of them could have been closer and more reciprocal 
than that which has now come to an end. There is always something 
affecting in the contemplation of a long life of loyal work—especially 
when that work is the product of undoubted genius; and if anything 
could lighten our very heartfelt sorrow for the loss of our lifelong 
friend, it would be the consideration that it is such friendships that 
go to preserve all that is best and most inspiring in the traditions 
of letters. 
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